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THE FEDERAL CAVALRY WITH THE ARMIES IN THE 
WEST, 1861-1865.* 


By CAPTAIN EDWIN R. STUART, CorPsS OF ENGINEERS. 


N the Civil War, the Federal armies had two principal objectives,— 
first, the destruction of the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia 
(and incidentally the capture of Richmond), and second, the occu- 

pation of the Mississippi Valley, with the ultimate object of destroy- 
ing the resources which enabled the Confederate government to keep 
its armies in the field. 

The theaters of operations of the Federal armies seeking to attain 
these objects were divided until 1864 by the Allegheny Mountains, but 
even at the close of the war the theaters were still separate. 

The “Federal Armies of the West” were the armies charged with 
the occupation of the Mississippi Valley, but their final campaigns 
were conducted east of the Alleghenies. To be complete, an account 
must include the latter operations. 

A brief outline of the operations of the Federal armies in the West 
will first be given, ip order that the operations of the cavalry may be 
followed, and the connection of these operations with the general trend 
of events understood. without continual reference to the general situa- 
tion and operations of the different armies. 


See infra, Editor’s Table, Prize Essay. 
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At the beginning of the war, there existed territorial departments 
organized for administrative purposes of the regular army. It was 
natural that for a brief time the operations along the Mississippi, and 
in Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas, should be conducted from the 
headquarters of the Military Department of the West at St. Louis. 

Soon the operations reached such magnitude as to necessitate a 
division of this area, and there were successively organized the Armies 
of the Tennessee, the Ohio, the Cumberland, and the Mississippi, these 
armies embracing the troops operating in the territorial departments 
of the same name. These territorial departments were named from 
the rivers which formed either the base or line of operations of the 
troops in the departments at the time of their organization. 

While these armies kept their distinctive names. their units were 
interchanged at times, and they were combined in different ways under 
single commanders at other times. To attempt to follow the armies of 
the Tennessee, Ohio, ete., as such, can but lead to confusion. For in- 
stance, the designation of the Army of the Ohio was on October 30, 
1862, changed to the Army of the Cumberland, and a new Department 
and Army of the Ohio were created. It is, therefore, preferable to con- 
sider the “Federal Armies of the West” as the separate aggregations 
of troops, each operating under a single commander, with separate 
lines of operations and objectives. 

The operations then naturally divide themselves into: 

1. The opening operations in Missouri and Arkansas. 

2. The operations of the army based upon Paducah and St. Louis, 
operating via the Tennessee River to Corinth, and thence in Mississ- 
ippi and Alabama to Chattanooga. 

3. The operations of the-army having as its line of operations the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, through central Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee to Chattanooga. 

4. The operations of the armies resulting from the combination of 
those under 2 and 8 above, from Chattanooga to the end of the war. 


OPERATIONS IN MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS. 


At the beginning of the war, there was at St. Louis a garrison of 
about three hundred regular troops under the command of Captain 
Lyon. On May 10th, this force and a regiment of volunteers sur- 
rounded and captured a Confederate force at Camp Jackson, near St. 
Louis. Various Confederate forces were assembled at different points 
in the State, and these in turn received attention from the Federal 
forces under General Lyon, who received his promotion as a result of 
the capture of Camp Jackson. 

The first operations were conducted against a Confederate force at 
Boonville. About the middle of June, General Lyon landed at Boon- 
ville and routed this unorganized force. A Federal force under General 
Sigel encountered the remnants of the force from Boonville at Car- 
thage and attacked, but was unsuccessful. After this, the Confederate 
forces, largely reinforced from Arkansas and Missouri, were assembled 
under the joint command of Generals Price and McCulloch. General 
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Lyon remained at Springfield. The Confederates marched upon him 
in two columns. Moving forward to Dug Springs, General Lyon de- 
feated the portion of the force under General McCulloch. ‘lhe entire 
Confederate force then went into camp at Wilson’s Creek, and General 
McCulloch assumed command. 

On August 10th the Federal foree moved forward in two columns, 
one under General Sigel, and the other under General Lyon, and at- 
tacked the Confederate force. After a sanguinary and indecisive bat- 
tle, both forces retreated. The Federal force was about 5,000, the Con- 
federate about 11,000. The Confederate forces retired to the Arkansas 
border. 

On July 9th General Fremont was assigned to the command of the 
Western District. 

The Confederate force was placed under the command of General 
Price, and was gradually organized. This force proceeded northward 
in western Missouri, and on September 20th captured at Lexington 
about 2,800 Federal troops. General Price then retired to southwestern 
Missouri. 

General Fremont proceeded to organize a force to operate against 
General Price. This force of five divisions concentrated at Springfield 
in the latter part of October. General Fremont was succeeded by Gen- 
eral Hunter, and he in turn by General Halleck. 

At the time General Halleck assumed command, the principal 
Federal forces were in the vicinity of Springfield, under the command 
of General Pope, and at Rolla under the command of General Curtis. 
During December General Pope effected the capture or dispersal of 
several small bodies of troops moving to join General Price, the great- 
est success being the capture of 1,300 men near Warrensburg. 

In January, 1862, General Curtis moved south to engage General 
Price, but the latter retreated into Arkansas. General Curtis followed, 
and finally went into camp in the vicinity of Pea Ridge, Arkansas. 
His force was about 12,000 men. 

General Price was joined by General McCulloch, and General Van 
Dorn was assigned to command the combined force, numbering 14,000 
effectives. 

On March 6th General Van Dorn attacked the Federal position at 
Pea Ridge, but was defeated. He was then ordered to Corinth, and 
most of the Federal troops were sent to General Grant. General Curtis 
marched to the Mississippi, arriving in July. 

The only other operation worthy of note was the rout of a Confed- 
erate marauding force at Fredericktown in October, i861. 


FORT DONELSON TO CHATTANOOGA. 


General Grant assumed command of the District of Southeast Mis- 
souri on September 1, 1861. Several movements were suggested by 
him, but in the main he was occupied in organizing and disciplining 
the forces gathering under him. 

On November 6th he moved with an expedition of about 3,000 men 
down the Mississippi with the object of breaking up a force being or- 
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ganized in southeastern Missouri, landing at Belmont, opposite Colum- 
bus. A small force was driven out of its camps, but reinforcements for 
the Confederates from Columbus made a hasty reémbarkation neces- 
sary. 

By the ist of February, 1862, General Grant’s force had been in- 
creased to about 17,000 men. It started on that date on its operations 
against Forts Henry and Donelson, which were captured on February 
6th and 16th respectively. 

General Grant’s army then moved to Pittsburg Landing, arriving 
March 11th and 12th. It had been increased to about 33,000 men. The 
Confederate forces under General A. S. Johnston, after abandoning the 
positions on the first line of defense, concentrated at Corinth, with the 
object of striking and overwhelming this Federal force at Shiloh. 
The attempt to do so resulted in the battle of Shiloh April 6-7, 1862, in 
which the Confederates were defeated through the timely arrival of 
General Buell from Nashville. 

This latter army was temporarily diverted from its objective, Chat- 
tanooga, and the two armies were united under General Halleck, to 
give a sufficient force to operate against the Confederate army at Cor- 
inth, to which point it retreated after the battle of Shiloh. General 
Beauregard succeeaed to command, General Johnston having been 
killed at Shiloh. 

The advance up the Tennessee had necessitated the evacuation of 
the Confederate positions along the Mississippi. The evacuation was 
expedited by the operations against New Madrid and Island No. 10 by 
a force under the command of General Pope. This force also joined 
the army under General Halleck after the battle of Shiloh, bringing it 
to a total of 100,000 effectives. 

The Confederate army was reinforced by General Van Dorn, bring- 
ing its strength to 53,000 effectives, though the paper strength was much 
greater. 

General Halleck advanced slowly and cautiously against the Con- 
federate position at Corinth, which was strengthened by fortifications. 
There was no severe fighting, and on May 30, 1862, the Confederates 
evacuated Corinth, carrying off all valuable stores. 

Parallel operations along the Mississippi River resulted in the 
opening of the river as far as Vicksburg. 

After the evacuation of Corinth, General Beauregard retreated as 
far as Tupelo, where, on account of ill-health, he turned over the com- 
mand to General Bragg on June 27th. General Bragg immediately 
ordered one division to Chattanooga, and followed in the latter part of 
July with the rest of the army, exclusive of General Van Dorn’s force. 
The latter was reinforced by General Price from Arkansas to maintain 
front against the Federal force in the vicinity of Corinth. 

Early in June General Halleck ordered General Buell to proceed 
against Chattanooga via the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, re- 
pairing it as he went. General Buell wasted the entire month of June 
on this impossible task, and it was near the end of July when he was 
permitted to resume the natural line of advance against Chattanooga, 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
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On July 16th General Halleck was ordered to Washington, and 
General Grant was left in command at Corinth. 

Prior to his departure, General Halleck had sent one division to 
Arkansas. Later, three divisions were sent to General Buell, in conse- 
quence of General Bragg’s advance into Kentucky. 

General Grant’s force was thus reduced to about 42,000 men, which, 
on account of the necessity of guarding the railroad, was too small to 
undertake any aggressive movement. He therefore remained on the 
defensive confronted by the commands of General Price and Van 
Dorn, each about 16,000 men. The latter forces were distributed in 
northern Mississippi. General Bragg had transferred his entire army 
via Mobile to Chattanooga and was moving north into Kentucky. 

General Bragg, believing General Buell to have been reinforced 
from General Grant’s army—which was actually the case—ordered 
General Price to make such demonstrations as would hold the Federal 
army at Corinth. Having received General Van Dorn’s consent toa 
combined movement of their forces, General Price was moving to effect 
a junction with General Van Dorn when he was attacked at Iuka on 
September 19th by a portion of General Grant’s army under General 
Rosecrans. After an indecisive action General Price retreated. 

The entire Confederate force was then concentrated at Ripley, and 
General Van Dorn assumed command. He immediately planned an 
attack on Corinth with the intention of turning General Grant’s flank 
and forcing him to abandon western Tennessee. The attack was 
made on October 3d. After considerable suecess, the attack was sus- 
pended toward night. When renewed the following morning, the Con- 
federates were repulsed and retreated to Holly Springs. The pursuit 
was rather feebly made, and was finally discontinued on account of 
lack of preparation for an extended movement. The Federal troops re- 
turned to their former positions at Corinth and Bolivar. General 
Pemberton succeeded General Van Dorn in command of the Confed- 
erate forces. 

About November Ist General Grant began an aggressive move- 
ment against Vicksburg via Holly Springs and Grenada. On account 
of the difficulty of supplying his army over a single track railroad, the 
advance came to a standstill. The destruction of the depot of supplies 
at Holly Springs by General Von Dorn on December 20th foreed the 
withdrawal of General Grant’s army, and the abandonment of that 
line of advance against Vicksburg. 

Meanwhile the Federal fleet had run by the defenses of New 
Orleans on April 24, 1862, and had received the surrender of the city 
the following day. General Butler arrived on May Ist and took pos- 
session of the city with a land force. The fleet, assisted by detach- 
ments of troops from General Butler’s command then began operations 
for the destruction of batteries built by the Confederates for the de- 
fense of the river. Baton Rouge was captured on May 8th and Natchez 
on May 12th. 

The evacuation of Fort Pillow June 4th, consequent upon the fall 
of Corinth, and the capture of Memphis on June 6th, left Vicksburg 
the sole obstacle to the complete control of the Mississippi River by 
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the Federals. During the summer of 1862 the fleet and a small land 
force operated from New Orleans against Vicksburg, attempting among 
other things to cut a canal across the peninsula opposite Vicksburg, 
but in the aggregate nothing was accomplished. 

Adiniral Farragut appreciated the inability of the fleet to capture 
Vicksburg without the assistance of a large land force. (The Mississ- 
ippi, Greene, Seribner’s Series. p. 23.) During July the fleet was with- 
drawn from in front of Vicksburg on account of low water, part of it 
going north to Memphis, and the rest south to New Orleans. Taking 
advantage of the withdrawal of the fleet, the Confederates seized and 
fortified Port Hudson. 

A river expedition was defeated at Chickasaw Bluffs on December 
29th. Several other plans were tried and failed, but finally a march 
down the river on the Arkansas side protected by the fleet, succeeded 
in gaining a foothold on the eastern bank of the Mississippi near Port 
Gibson. General Grant then marched his army to Jackson, defeated 
General Johnston who was coming to General Pemberton’s aid, shut 
General Pemberton up in Vicksburg, and received his surrender on 
July 4, 1863. 

On October 16th General Grant was assigned to the command of 
the Military Division of the Mississippi. He immediately bestirred 
himself to relieve Chattanooga, at that time besieged by General Bragg 
after the battle of Chickamauga. He ordered a portion of his force 
from Vicksburg to Chattanooga, assumed command there in person, 
and by the battles of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge, No- 
vember 23d to 25th, defeated General Bragg and raised the siege of 
Chattanooga. 

General Johnston sueceeded General Brage in command, and re- 
tired to’ Dalton, Georgia. General Grant, in the spring of 1864, was 
placed in command of all the armies, and General Sherman took com- 
mand of the army assembled at Chattanooga. 


OPERATIONS VIA NASHVILLE TO CHATTANOOGA. 


The Confederate line of defense taken up at the beginning of the 
war extended from Columbus on the Mississippi through Bowling 
Green to Cumberland Gap. Bowling Green was occupied by the prin- 
cipal Confederate force under General A. 8S. Johnston, who was in com- 
mand of the Confederate Department of the West. General Johnston 
sent General Zollicoffer with 7,000 men to the vicinity of Cumberland 
Gap. Opposed to these forces were General Nelson in eastern Ken- 
tucky before General Zollicoffer, and General Sherman at Camp Nolin, 
Kentucky, the total force being about 20,000 men. The Confederate 
force under General Zollicoffer attacked Camp Wildcat on October 21st, 
and was repulsed. Nothing but minor movements occurred in Ken- 
tucky in 1861. 

In November the Department of the Ohio was reorganized and 
made to include that part of Kentucky east of the Cumberland River. 
General Buell was placed in command, succeeding General Sherman, 
who was transferred to the Department of the Missouri. General 
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Buell ordered General Thomas, who was then in command in eastern 
Kentucky, to advance and attack the Confederate force under General 
Zollicotfer. This movement resulted in the battle of Mill Springs, 
January 19, 1862, in which the Confederate force was badly defeated 
and driven out of Kentucky. 

The capture of Forts Henry and Donelson by General Grant re- 
sulted in the evacuation of Bowling Green, and the subsequent advance 
up the Tennessee caused the evacuation of Nashville. 

General Buell spent the fall and winter of 1861-2 in organizing and 
disciplining his army. He moved forward as General Johnston re- 
treated, occupied Bowling Green on February 15th, and continued to 
Nashville, which was entered on February 25th. General Thomas 
joined General Buell, and the Federal forces in eastern Kentucky were 
placed under General Morgan, who seized Cumberland Gap. He had 
there 3,600 effective troops on April 19, 1862. 

General Buell’s army was concentrated at Nashville early in March, 
and on March 11th General Halleck was placed in command of the 
Department of the Mississippi, then created. He immediately ordered 
General Buell to march froin Nashville to Pittsburg Landing to join 
the force under General Grant. This march was completed in time to 
participate in the second day’s battle at Shiloh. Previous to leaving 
Nashville, one division was sent forward to Murfreesboro to occupy it 
and prepare the way for an advance against Chattanooga which Gen- 
eral Buell contemplated. Another division was sent to occupy 
Columbia. 

As before stated, General Buell’s army remained under the com- 
mand of General Halleck until after the fall of Corinth. Late in July 
it was ordered to resume operations against Chattanooga along the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, having failed to open the Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad. 

Meanwhile, after the evacuation of Corinth, General Bragg moved 
the entire force under his command to Chattanooga. 

During July and August the Federal movements were paralyzed by 
the repeated raids of Generals Forrest and Morgan on the railroad in 
General Buell’s rear. Holding General Buell in check by these raids, 
General Bragg prepared for an invasion of Kentucky which would 
force General Buell to withdraw from middle Tennessee. General 
Kirby Smith, who had previously been sent to Cumberland Gap, was 
reinforced by General Bragg, with whom he offered to codperate. He 
there possessed himself of the line of supply of the Federal force under 
General Morgan, but was unable to capture that force. General Kirby 
Smith then moved on, defeated a hastily gathered force at Riehmond, 
Kentucky, and moved on to Lexington. General Morgan’s force aban- 
doned Cumberland Gap and retreated north to the Ohio River. 

General Bragg concentrated his entire army at Sparta by Septem- 
ber 5th, at which time General Buell’s army was concentrated at 
Murfreesboro. General Bragg then started north via Bowling Green 
to strike the Louisville & Nashville Railroad at Munfordsville. He 
captured that place on September 17th, and then marched out and took 
up a position at Prewitt’s Knob to await General Buell. 
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On September 7th General Buell started on his way north from 
Murfreesboro. He arrived at Bowling Green on September 14th. Dur- 
ing the time of General Buell’s absence from Kentucky, its defense had 
been entrusted to General Nelson. 

Moving out from Bowling Green, General Buell came upon the 
army of General Bragg, and the two armies confronted each other for 
three days, but without fighting. General Bragg then moved aside to 
Bardstown to effect a junction with General Kirby Smith, and allowed 
General Buell to move north to Louisville, a thing he had been very 
anxious to do all the time. He reached Louisville on September 25th, 
immediately incorporated into his army the new troops that had 
reached Louisville, and moved south to meet General Bragg. ‘The 
latter had left General Polk in command of the army, and had gone 
to Lexington to inaugurate a governor of Kentucky. 

General Polk concentrated the army, exclusive of General Kirby 
Smith’s command, in the vicinity of Perryville. General Bragg re- 
turned and there attacked what he believed to be a portion of General 
Buell’s army, but what was really his entire force. The battle was a 
peculiar one, and was indecisive. After the battle General Bragg re- 
tired to Harrodsburg and effected a junction with General Kirby Smith. 
After waiting there a few days, and not daring to hazard a battle with 
General Buell, General Bragg started his retrograde movement via 
Camp Dick Robinson to eastern Tennessee. General Buell pursued as 
far as London, Kentucky, and then returned to Glasgow and Bowling 
Green. He was succeeded in command by General Rosecrans, who 
immediately moved the army to Nashville, arriving about November 
17th. The time until December 26th was spent at Nashville repairing 
the railroad and accumulating supplies, notwithstanding strong pres- 
sure from Washington urging a premature forward movement. 

On December 26th the advance against General Bragg, who had 
concentrated his force at Murfreesboro, was begun. General Rosecrans 
had about 47,000 men; General Bragg had about 38,000. These forces 
came face to face at Stone’s River, where a fierce battle was fought on 
December 81, 1862, and January 2, 1863. General Bragg won a tactical 
success in the first day’s battle, but was unable to follow it up. In the 
second day’s battle he was unsuccessful, and retired to Tullahoma and 
went into winter quariers. General Rosecrans occupied Murfreesboro. 

From January Ist to June 23d these armies lay in these positions, 
recruiting and refitting. On the latter date General Rosecrans ad- 
vanced, and by masterly maneuvering forced General Bragg into 
Chattanooga without severe fighting by July 10th. General Bragg 
immediately. commenced to fortify his position. 

General Burnside, who had in the meantime taken command in 
eastern Kentucky, moved into eastern Tennessee, and on August 26th 
occupied Knoxville. 

Immediately following General Bragg’s retreat to Chattanooga, 
General Rosecrans set about repairing the railroad as far as Stevenson 
and preparing for a turning movement south of Chattanooga. This 


movement commenced on August 16th, and caused the evacuation of 
Chattanooga. General Bragg fell back into northern Georgia, where 
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he was reinforced by about 15,000 men from Mississippi, and by General 
Longstreet’s corps from Virginia. 

At Chickamauga, September 19th and 20th, General Bragg fell upon 
the columns of the Federal army as they emerged from the mountains, 
and inflicted upon them a bloody defeat. General Rosecrans retired to 
Chattanooga, where he was invested by General Bragg. General Long- 
street moved up to Knoxville and laid siege to that place, which was 
occupied by General Burnside. 

On October 16th General Grant was placed in command of the 
Military Division of the Mississippi, and General Rosecrans was super- 
seded by General Thomas. General Grant immediately telegraphed 
General Thomas to hold Chattanooga, and proceeded there himself to 
take charge of the operations. General Sherman, with the Fifteenth 
Army Corps, was ordered from Mississippi, and arrived about Novem- 
ber 15th. By the battles of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge 
the siege of Chattanooga was raised, as before related. 

On November 25th a force of 20,000 men was sent to Knoxville, the 
siege of which was raised on December 4th, and General Longstreet 
retired to Virginia to join General Lee. 


CHATTANOOGA TO THE END. 


This stage of the campaigns of the armies in the West opens with 
General Sherman in command at Chattanooga with about 100,000 men, 
confronted by General Johnston at Dalton with about 60,000. . 

General Sherman’s advance commenced on May 4, 1864. He turned 
the position at Dalton, and Gene:al Johnston retired successively to 
Resaca, Adairsville, Allatoona, and finally, on May 25th, occupied a 
line extending from Dallas to New Hope Church, which was held until 
June 18th. Considerable fighting occurred during this period. On 
June 18th General Johnston retired to Kenesaw Mountain, where an 
assault on his lines was repulsed with great loss. 

Being flanked out of this position, he retired to Nicajack Creek, and 
thence to a strong position on the Chattahoochee River. This position 
was also turned, and on July 9th General Johnston abandoned it and 
retired into Atlanta, where he was superseded by General Hood on 
July 18th. 

Following General Johnston’s plan, General Hood attacked at 
Peachtree Creek on July 20th, but was repulsed and retired into the 
fortifications of Atlanta. 

General Sherman spent the latter part of July and all of August in 
eutting off General Hood’s communications. On September Ist this 
was accomplished, and General Hood evacuated Atlanta. He then 
marched northward, striking the railroad at Allatoona, and then moved 
by Dallas to Tuscumbia and Florence, Alabama, reaching the latter 
place October 30th. 

General Sherman restored his line of supply, and leaving General 
Thomas to look after General Hood, started on his march to the sea. 

General Hood spent a month at Florence refitting, and then started 
north. He encountered a portion of General Thomas’s force at Frank- 
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lin on November 30th, attacked, and was defeated with heavy loss. 
During the night the Federal force retreated, and General Hood con- 
tinued north in pursuit to Nashville, which he observed unti] Decem- 
ber 15th. On this date General Thomas moved out and attacked him, 
routed the Confederate force, and almost totally destroyed it. 

On November 12th General Sherman severed communication with 
Chattanooga and the North, destroyed the railroad from Etowah to 
Atlanta, burned the foundries and machine shops at Rome and Atlanta, 
and on November 15th started for Savannah. Thestrength of his army 
was about 62,000 men. He moved via Milledgeville (November 24th) and 
arrived before the defenses of Savannah on December 9th and 10th, 
having thoroughly destroyed the railroads and military resources along 
his route. 

By December 12th General Sherman had deployed his army before 
the defenses of Savannah, which were occupied by General Hardee 
with about 18,000 men. General Hardee evacuated Savannah Decem- 
ber 20th, and proceeded to Charleston, South Carolina. 

General Sherman began his march northward via Columbia, South 
Carolina, about the first of February, 1865. The Confederates were able 
to gather a force of about 33,000 men at Augusta by February 5th. No 
opposition was offered to General Sherman’s advance. He reached 
Columbia early in February, and resumed the mareh northward Feb- 
ruary 20th. General Johnston was assigned to command of the Con- 
federate forces opposed to him on February 23d. 

Continuing the march, General Sherman defeated the Confederates 
at Averasboro March 16th, and at Bentonville March 19th to 2Ist. He 
then concentrated his forces at Goldsborough, North Carolina, and 
began preparations for a further movement to the north. He reached 
Raleigh on April 13th, and General Johnston surrendered the next day. 

This closed the campaigns of the “Federal Armies in the West.” 
[t remains to be seen what part the cavalry played in these operations. 


OPERATIONS OF THE CAVALRY IN THE WEST. 

The subjects of organization, armament, equipment and supply are 
to be included in this discussion. The questions of regimental organi- 
zation, armament and equipment are independent of the operations 
themselves, and may most conveniently be discussed first. The place 
of the cavalry in the organization of the armies was one, however, 
vitally affecting the operations, and is best considered in that connec- 
tion. The question of supply followed, in'the main, regular lines. The 
discussion of the exceptions to the rule may be most conveniently left 
until after the operations have been described. 


REGIMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 


Two regiments of cavalry were added to the regular army by an 
Act of Congress of March 3, 1855. Each consisted of ten companies, 
with one colonel, one lieutenant colonel and three majors. Each com- 
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pany consisted of one captain, one first lieutenant, one second lieu- 
tenant, four sergeants, four corporals, two buglers, one farrier and 
blacksmith, and fifty privates. 

In 1861 the President issued a eall for volunteers, among which 
was to be one regiment of volunteer cavalry. The authority for its or- 
ganization is found in G. O. 15, W. D., dated May 4, 1861. (W. R. 122, 
pp. 151-4.) The regiment was to consist of four, five, or six squadrons 
of two companies each. The field and staff of the regiment were about 
the same as at present. Each company consisted of one captain, one 
first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, one first sergeant, one company 
quartermaster sergeant, four sergeants, eight corporals, two buglers, 
two farriers and blacksmiths, one saddler, one wagoner, and a mini- 
mum of fifty-six and a maximum of seventy-two privates. The non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, artificers and privates were to fur- 
nish their own horses and horse equipments, receiving therefor fifty 
cents per diem for use and risk, such allowance to cease in case the 
horse died or became unserviceable until a new one was supplied. 
Any volunteer cavalryman not furnishing his own horse was to serve 
on foot. The per diem allowance for use and risk of horse was changed 
on May 25th to forty cents. ( W. R. 122, p. 234.) 

The formation of an additional regiment of regular cavalry was di- 
rected by the President, and its organization was fixed by G. O. 16, W. 
D., dated May 4, 1861. This regiment was subsequently authorized by 
an Act of Congress approved July 29, 1861, and its organization was 
then fixed at not more than three battalions, of not more than 
two squadrons each. Each squadron was to consist of two com- 
panies. The commissioned and noncommissioned strength of the com- 
panies was as above, and the number of privates was to be such as the 
President might direct, not exceeding seventy-two. (W. R. 122, pp. 
154-7, 372.) 

The strength of volunteer regiments of cavalry was again specified 
in G. O. 126, W. D., of September 6, 1862 (W. R. 123, p. 518), remaining 
practically as before except that the number of companies was fixed at 
twelve, and the number of privates was increased to seventy-eight. G. 
O. 110, W. D., April 29, 1863 (W. R. 124, p. 175), modified the above by 
fixing the number of privates in a company at a minimum of sixty and 
a maximum of seventy-eight. 

The average strength of the 174 cavalry regiments in the service on 
August 6, 1863, was 627 men. (W. R. 124, p. 991.) 


ARMAMENT. 


The armament of the cavalry was not uniform. At the beginning 
of the war, the Ordnance Department made no carbines or revolvers, 
and the government was dependent on private manufacturers of pat- 
ented arms for its supply. In June, 1861, the contract price of carbines 
was $30.00 and of Colt’s revolvers $25.00. (W. R. 122, p. 260.) 

The Secretary of War, in a letter of November 13, 1862 (W. R. 123, 
p. 779), says that when the Army of the Potomac was organized, sabers 
and pistols were the recognized arms of the cavalry, carbines having 
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been rejected as useless, and that only lately had carbines been intro- 
duced in that army. The government was supplying them as rapidly 
as possible, but all of the cavalry could not be supplied immediately. 

From this date, the effort was made to provide each trooper with a 
saber, a revolver and a carbine. Regiments frequently took the field 
without a complete equipment, but deficiencies were remedied as fast 
as possible. The sabers seem to have been supplied in sufficient quan- 
tity in almost all instances. General Sherman, however, in October, 
1861, in a letter to General Crittenden, approves making lances for the 
mounted men in the absence of arms. (W. R. 4, p. 324.) 

The carbines were of various patterns. At the beginning the car- 
bine was either a muzzle loader, a breech loader (Hall carbine) using 
the prepared powder and ball charge, or a revolving carbine (Sharpe ) 
loaded also with powder and ball. The latter seem to have been pre- 
ferred. Several other patterns were issued, but by 1863 all these 
weapons had begun to give way to the Spencer carbine, a repeater 
using metallic cartridges. This carbine was in the hands of nearly all 
of the cavalry regiments at the close of the war. 

The revolvers were also of different patterns. At the beginning of 
the war, the single loader powder and ball (horse) pistol, and the 
Colt’s revolver were both in use. The standard may be taken as the 
Colt .45 six-shooter, using the prepared powder and ball charge. 

The sabers were sufficiently uniform in pattern that no special 
comment has been found concerning them. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The saddle provided by the government was of the McClellan pat- 
tern, provided with crupper, breast strap and a buckle girth. It was 
covered with rawhide, a decided disadvantage. (CAVALRY JOURNAL, 
March 1898, p. 6.) 

The pack was made up of the cloak and the forage bag, carried by 
straps on the pommel of the saddle, and the valise and wallet contain- 
ing necessary articles of clothing on the cantle, also secured by straps. 
The carbine was carried in a boot attached to the saddle. The forage 
rope was carried on the ecantle on the left, and the watering bridle on 
the right. Any forage carried was secured on the rear of the saddle. 
(Cavalry Tactics, 1841, pp. 24, 28-9.) The bridle was a double bit, snaffle 
and curb, worn over the halter. (Cavalry Tactics, 1841, pp. 29-30.) 


7: e 


CAVALRY OPERATIONS. 


MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS, 1861-1862. 


The initial operations in Missouri, the capture of Camp Jackson and 
the expedition to Boonville, were the work of the infantry. There was 
no cavalry stationed at St. Louis at the opening of the war. Captain 
Lyon even complained on April 30th that he had no horses for messen- 
ger service. (W. R. 1, p. 675.) 
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General Sigel, in the fight at Carthage, mentioned the moral effect 
of the Confederate cavalry in his rear, but seems to have had no ade- 
quate force to oppose it. (W. R. 3, p. 18.) The Confederate cavalry 
forces numbered about 1,800, but the Confederate cavalry in Missouri 
was generally poorly armed and organized. 

The Federal force concentrated at Springfield after the fight at 
Carthage had with it four companies of cavalry. In the action at Dug 
Springs, one company under Captain Stanley made a successful 
mounted charge. (W. R. 3, p. 47.) 

General Lyon on August 9th complained of the advantage of the 
Confederates in cavalry. (W. R. 3, p. 57.) He had with his own 
column at the battle of Wilson’s Creek, August 10th, but two companies 
of cavalry and 250 mounted men. These seem to have performed no 
special service. 

With the column under General Sigel in the same battle were two 
companies of cavalry, which were used as an advance guard in the 
forward march, on the flanks during the battle, and as a rear guard 
during a portion of the retreat. The infantry seems, however, to have 
been unable to march fast enough in the retreat, and the cavalry passed 
on. (W. R. 3, pp. 89-90.) It performed some service in picking up 
stragglers in the early part of the retreat. (W. R. 3, p. 91.) 

After the battle of Wilson’s Creek, the army at Springfield under 
General Sigel had with it 300 cavalry and 500 mounted men. (The dis- 
tinction between “mounted men” and cavalry is not clear, but it is be- 
lieved that “mounted men” refers to infantry for whom mounts were pro- 
vided by capture.) It required, in his opinion, a reinforcement of 5,000 
infantry and one or two regiments of cavalry for further operations. 
(W. R. 3, p. 85.) 

The need of additional cavalry began early to be severely felt, and 
was urged upon the Secretary of War by a telegram as early as July, 
1863. (W. R. 3, pp. 393-4.) 

After the battle of Wilson’s Creek, the cavalry was principally used 
in scouting and in small expeditions against Confederate marauders, 
pending a general movement against the Confederate forces. 

The First Illinois Cavalry formed a part of the garrison of Lexington, 
Missouri, which was captured by the Confederates September 30th. 
(Brackett, History of the U.S. Cavalry, p. 221.) 

At Fredericktown, Missouri, October 21, 1861, a force of about 360 
eavalry formed part of the Federal command. Half of these executed 
a mounted charge, which was checked, but being supported by infantry, 
the Confederates retreated and the cavalry was used in the pursuit. 

Of the force under General Pope around Springfield, the cavalry 
seems to have been inadequate in numbers (W. R. 3, p. 396; W. R. 
8, p. 421) and unreliable. (W. R. 8, p. 407.) What he had was used in 
scouting and on picket duty. (W. R. 8, pp. 412, 421.) 

One instance worthy of mention was an expedition to Milford, 
Missouri, in which seven companies of cavalry took part. They fought 
both mounted and dismounted, and contributed materially to the cap- 
ture of the Confederate force of about 1,300 men. 
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From the force under his command at Rolla, General Curtis ordered 
on December 28th, an expedition against Springfield, consisting of 
twenty-five companies of cavalry, numbering 1,500 men. (W.R.8, p. 473.) 
They earried rations for sixteen days. No report of this expedition has 
been found. Its object was to gain contact with the Confederates. 

On January 14, 1862, General Halleck brought to the attention of 
General McClellan the fact that cavalry was the only force capable of 
suppressing the insurrection and bridge burning then going on (W. R.8, 
p. 501), which interfered seriously with the military operations and 
spread discontent among the Union sympathizers. 

Of the foree which General Curtis took to Arkansas, about 2,500 
were cavalry. (W.R.8, pp. 553-4.) He requested reinforcements of 
7,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. (W.R.8, p. 562.) His report of organi- 
zation on January 31, 1862 (W. R.8, p. 539), shows his force to have been 
organized into four brigades of infantry and one brigade of cavalry, 
with some unattached cavalry in addition. It is apparent from other 
correspondence that a division organization existed early in February, 
but it is not known when the change occurred. General Pope’s army 
was similarly organized about the same time. 

On February 9, 1862, General Curtis published an order (W. R. 8, 
p. 550) assigning a regiment of cavalry to each of the four divisions of 
his command, leaving one regiment and two battalions unattached. 
Two of the divisions were placed under the command of General Sigel. 
The return of casualties in the battle of Pea Ridge, March 6-8, 1862, 
(W. R. 8, p. 204), shows, however, that most of the cavalry assigned to 
the divisions was attached to the brigades. 

For the Pea Ridge campaign, we thus arrive at an organization 
which is to all intents and purposes brigade cavalry, and are prepared 
to find it performing no brilliant service. Nor does a perusal of the 
reports of this battle show that the use of cavalry was well understood. 

During the forward movement from Rolla to Bentonville, the cav- 
alry was-used in scouting, and was pretty well broken down by this 
work. (W. R. 8, p. 197.) One battalion acted as body guard to General 
Curtis. 

In the retrograde movement of General Sigel to effect a junction 
with General Curtis immediately before the battle, two companies of 
his cavalry were used as a rear guard until the middle of the afternoon, 
and then in reconnoissance until dark. (W. R. 8, pp. 229-232.) They 
joined in the pursuit of the retreating Confederates on March 8th. 

The eavalry of General Curtis’s own command, about fifteen com- 
panies, notwithstanding the faulty organization, was concentrated for 
use during the battle. It was used in connection with a brigade of 
infantry in a reeconnoissance in force on March 7th, though when con- 
tact was gained with the Confederate cavalry the artillery opened the 
attack and the cavalry was disposed in support. While in this position 
two companies were sent to reconnoiter, and stumbled into the Confed- 
erate infantry. At this juncture both these two companies and the 
cavalry supporting the battery were charged by the Confederate cav- 
alry. They offered no effective resistance, and were swept back until 
they gained the protection of the infantry. The guns they supported 
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were captured. During the latter part of the day, the cavalry remained 
in support of the artillery in the main line of battle. Five companies 
were detached to escort a battery to another part of the line, and re- 
mained there supporting it the remainder of the day. One regiment 
was sent to guard the right flank of the line on the morning of Mareh 
8th. 

Upon the general retreat of the Confederate forces, the entire Fed- 
eral cavalry force was sent in pursuit, but failed to accomplish any- 
thing beyond capturing a few stragglers. The pursuit was kept up as 
far as Bentonville, when it was abandoned because the “horses had 
had nothing to eat for three days.” (W. R. 8, p. 235.) 

The main idea of the use of the cavalry in the battle of Pea Ridge 
seems to have been to support the artillery, and it failed in this in the 
only test it had. The pursuit was a failure due to lack of care of the 
horses in the time immediately preceding and during the battle. 

This cavalry remained with General Curtis’s army and accompanied 
it on the mareh to the Mississippi River. No respectable resistance 
was encountered on this mareb, the Confederate troops having been 
withdrawn for the crucial battle at Shiloh. 


VIA CORINTH TO CHATTANOOGA. 


The necessity of seizing suitable points from which to organize the 
invasion of Tennessee, and for opening the Mississippi River, led to the 
organization of the District of Southeast Missouri on September 1, 1861. 


General Fremont assigned General Grant to the command of this dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Cairo, Illinois. General Grant immediately 
occupied Padueah, Kentueky, where General C. F. Smith was placed 
in command. Previous to this time General Grant had been operating 
in the vieinity of Ironton, Missouri. From there on August 9th he re- 
ported that cavalry was much needed. (W. R. 3, p. 432.) 

In a letter to General Smith, September 10th, he stated that he 
eould spare no cavalry, having but three companies, only one of which 
was fully armed. (W. R. 3, pp. 484-5.) He immediately urged upon 
General Fremont the necessity of supplying him with cavalry and 
cavalry equipments. (W. R. 3, p. 486.) What little cavalry he had was 
sent on a reconnoissance to Elliott’s Mills, Kentucky, on September 
15th. (W. R. 3, p. 495.) 

General Grant’s report of September 17th shows that his command, 
including the detachments at Bird’s Point and Mound City, numbered 
8,500 men, which ineluded five companies of cavalry and 300 mounted 
men. (W. R. 3, p. 497.) He was ordered to send to General Asboth in 
Missouri a portion of this small force of cavalry, to which he objected. 
(W. R. 3, p. 511.) 

On October 4th, General Grant’s cavalry was increased by six com- 
panies of the Second Illinois Cavalry, which were unarmed (W. R. 3, 
p- 517), and remained so as late as October 27th. (W. R. 3, p. 554.) He 
anticipated that after receiving their arms, they would form a power- 
ful auxiliary to his force, being much needed for reconnoissance. 
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On October 14th, General Grant organized his command into two 
brigades. (W. R. 3, p. 533.) He assigned five companies of cavalry to 
one brigade, and four to the other. On October 3lst his cavalry num- 
bered about 1.000 out of a total of about 11,000 men (W. R. 3, p. 558), 
which was increased by November 14th to twenty-one companies 
(W. R. 3, p. 570), about 1,250 men. 

The cavalry of General Smith’s command at Paducah was very 
poorly armed. He reported on November 6th that he had but four 
companies, and the carbines they had were old. and his requisitions 
for sabers and pistols had not been filled. (W. R. 4, p. 339.) 

Prior to the advance against Fort Henry, General Grant had organ- 
ized his force into three divisions ( W. R. 7, p. 125), but the cavalry had 
remained attached to the brigades of General McClernand’s division. 
(W. R. 7, p. 126.) In the attack on Fort Henry the cavalry seems to 
have been engaged, if at all, on picket duty. If not on picket duty, it 
was ordered kept in rear. (W. R. 7, p. 127.) It was also used in recon- 
noissanee, and in the pursuit of the Confederates on their retreat to 
Fort Donelson. (W. R. 7, p. 129.) 

In the capture of Fort Donelson the cavalry did little or nothing. 
In one case, a cavalry force was placed to guard the flank of a brigade. 
(W. R. 7, p. 174.) The cavalry was also used to some extent in recon- 
noissance ( W. R. 7, p. 183), and when it was thought that the Confeder- 
ates were going to escape, the cavalry was posted in position favorable 
for pursuit. (W. R. 7, p. 176.) The importance of its role may be best 
judged by its casualties, five wounded and two missing. (W. R. 7, 
p. 167.) This is partially accounted for by the stage of the water and 
the state of the roads. On February 8th, General Grant even said that 
he could not use a regiment of cavalry which General Halleck offered 
tosend him. (W. R. 7, p. 596.) 

In the parallel operations of General Pope along the Mississippi 
River, the cavalry had a better place in the organization. The cavalry 
was organized into a cavalry’division under General Granger, one regi- 
ment and seven companies remaining unattached. The division con- 
tained three regiments. Owing to the character of the country and the 
operations, General Pope’s cavalry did not do anything worthy of note. 
One battalion of cavalry took possession qf Columbus when it was 
evacuated, March 3, 1862. (W. R. 7, pp. 682-3.) 

After the capture of Fort Donelson, General Grant moved his army 
up the Tennessee River to Pittsburg Landing, where it arrived March 
lith. On March 9th he reported his strength as 35,000, including about 
3,000 cavalry. (W. R. 11, p. 21.) 

On April 2d he reorganized his army, discontinuing brigade cavalry 
and artillery, and assigning the cavalry to the six divisions of the army, 
with an average of two battalions, or about 500 cavalry to the division. 
(W. R. 11, p. 87.) 

Meanwhile, on March 8th, one battalion of cavalry was sent on an 
expedition west of Pittsburg Landing, and succeeded in destroying a 
bridge and trestle on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. (W. R. 10, p. 10.) 
On March 17th General Sherman used his cavalry, supported by in- 
fantry, on a reconnoissance. It found the roads occupied in force by 
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the Confederates. (W. R. 10, pp. 24-5.) On the 20th, General Sherman 
reported that eight companies of cavalry were posted in advance of his 
position. (W. R. 11, p. 53.) In the following few days, they were used 
in connection with the infantry on reconnoissance. (W. R. 10, pp 24-5.) 

On March vith, General Grant ordered four companies of cavalry 
on duty as a guard to the telegraph line. (W. R. 11, p. 70.) On March 
3lst, a small force of cavalry, twenty-eight, poorly armed, was sent 
toward Purdy. They were attacked and routed by the Confederates. 
(W. R. 10, pp. 78-9.) General Sherman ordered a reconnoissance of 
cavalry and infantry toward Corinth April 2d (W. R. 11, p. 87), and on 
the 3d sent 400 cavalry toward Monterey. (W. R. 10, p. 86.) 

From the above it is seen that the cavalry accomplished little dur- 
ing the interval between the arrival at Pittsburg Landing and the 
battle of Shiloh, April 6th and 7th. When we consider the dispersion of 
the cavalry, giving but a small number to each division, this is not 
to be wondered at. 

On April 4th and 5th, the cavalry was apparently being re-distrib- 
uted in accordance with General Grant’s reorganization order of April 
2d (W. R. 11, pp. 92-3), which is a partial excuse for the surprise of the 
Federal army in the battle of Shiloh. 

In this battle the cavalry seems to have done nothing. In General 
Sherman’s division, it was posted in rear of the infantry. (W. R. 10, 
p. 249.) In General Hurlbut’s division the cavalry was at first formed 
in line of battle, but was not engaged. (W. R. 10, p. 206.) 

The only actual fighting done by the cavalry in the battle of Shiloh 
was done by two companies of regular cavalry, which were deployed 
as skirmishers on the right flank of the army to keep open the road for 
General Wallace. They held their ground against superior numbers 
until the arrival of General Wallace, when they were formed in rear of 
his flank. (W. R. 10, p. 169.) 

The failure to use the cavalry seems to have been due to the fact 
that the ground was not suited to mounted action. (W.R. 10,-pp. 206, 
254.) No thought of dismounted action seems to have been enter- 
tained. The total casualties of the cavalry in the battle of Shiloh were 
four killed and twenty-five wounded. (W. R. 10, pp. 106-8.) 

Immediately after the battle, a cavalry reconnoissance in the direec- 
tion of Corinth was ordered (W. R. 1], p. 97), and cavalry pickets were 
ordered posted on all roads. (W. R. 11, p. 100.) The eavalry reconnois- 
sance above ordered was supported by two brigades of infantry, and 
this was all that was undertaken in the way of pursuit of the Confeder- 
ate army. When it came in contact with the Confederate rear guard, 
two companies of infantry were deployed as skirmishers and a regiment 
of cavalry was formed for action. At this juncture they were charged 
by the Confederate cavalry under General Forrest, and retreated hastily 
and in some disorder. They rallied on the troops in rear, and the cav- 
alry charged the Confederates and drove them from the field. The 
Federal cavalry then advanced about a mile, but the check caused by 
the Confederate attack, approaching darkness, and the exhaustion of 
the infantry, caused a discontinuance of the movement. (W. R. 10, p. 639.) 
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On April 23d General Halleck ordered General Grant to send out 
his cavalry to reconnoiter. At this date General Pope arrived, and the 
army under General Halleck was organized into three corps, and a chief 
of cavalry was appointed on his staff. (W. R. 11, pp. 188-9.) These 
corps were placed under the command of Generals Pope, Grant and 
Buell. General Pope had previously organized his corps (army) into 
divisions, and had formed a cavalry division of two brigades of two 
regiments each, the division being commanded by General Granger. 
This cavalry division was ordered to habitually dispose itself in camp 
with a brigade on each flank of the infantry. (W. R. 11, pp. 121-2.) 
Twenty men were detailed at each division headquarters for duty as 
orderlies. 

General Pope’s report of April 30, 1862 (W. R. 11, p. 146), shows his 
corps to have been about 17,000 strong, including about 2,500 cavalry 
The corps of General Grant, with a present for duty of about 35,000, had 
the cavalry pretty uniformly distributed through the corps attached to 
the divisions. His cavalry numbered about 2,400. (W. R. 11, p. 151.) 
In General Buell’s corps, the organization was the same as in General 
Grant’s, and of his total force of 42,000, about 3,200 were cavalry. (W. 
R. 11, p. 148.) 

The corps of General Pope is seen to be relatively stronger in cav- 
alry than the othertwo. Moreover, it had a cavalry division, while the 
cavalry of the other two corps was distributed among the infantry 
divisions. The results achieved in the campaign against Corinth show 
that the concentration of the cavalry ina cavalry division was superior 
in point of organization under the conditions then existing. 

On April 13th, a reconnoissance by forty-five cavalry was sent out 
on the Corinth and Purdy road. (W. R. 10, p. 647.) On April 14th, 
General Sherman reported an expedition of one hundred cavalry 
toward Iuka, Miss. It fought dismounted and drove a guard from 
the Memphis & Charleston Railroad bridge over Bear Creek, and 
destroyed the bridge. (W. R. 10, pp. 644-5.) General McClernand re- 
ported his cavalry on a reconnoissance toward Purdy April 27th. 
(W. R. 10, p. 652.) On April 28th General Pope reported that five 
companies of cavalry met 150 Confederate cavalry and chased them 
after a skirmish. (W. R. 10, p. 653.) The same day General Grant’s 
entire cavalry force was ordered on a reconnoissance toward Purdy. 
(W. R. 11, p. 135.) 

On April 29th a reconnoissance by four regiments of infantry and 
two regiments of cavalry was sent out to Monterey. One battalion of 
the cavalry charged a battery, but failed. (W. R. 10, p. 721.) On this 
date the general advance against Corinth commenced. 

On May 3d General Wallace ordered his cavalry on an expedition to 
seize the Hatchie Bridge. This cavalry was then united with the re- 
mainder of the cavalry of the reserve, and a strong cavalry reconnois- 
sance in the direction of Purdy ordered. 

After the advance against Corinth was begun, General Buell’s 
cavalry remained five miles in rear of the infantry as late as May 7th. 
This was by reason of the difficulty of supplying forage, and much of 
it was carried forward on the saddle horses. (W. R. 10, p. 673.) His 
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cavalry remained concentrated during the advance on Corinth (W. R. 
10, p. 709). but reports indicate that no important results were achieved. 

On May 30th General Buell reported that all of his cavalry was 
concentrated and ordered in pursuit of the Confederates after the evac- 
uation of Corinth, but that the roads were obstructed and prevented 
effective pursuit. (W. R. 10, p. 676.) General Nelson reported that his 
cavalry encountered the Confederates three and one-half miles from 
Corinth, but did not attack. (W. R. 10, p. 683.) 

All of the important service rendered by the cavalry in the advance 
against Corinth and in the pursuit after the evacuation was the work 
of General Granger’s cavalry division of General Pope’s corps (army). 
This cavalry division landed at Hamburg on April 23d, and immedi- 
ately began seouting over the area south to the Memphis & Charles- 
ton Railroad. (See General Granger's report, W. R. 10, pp. 726-734. It 
is a brief report of the operations of his command from April 23 to 
June 10, 1862.) It encounted the same difficulties of supply as General 
Buell’s cavalry, but was not deterred thereby from active operations. 
These operations were briefly as follows: : 

April 24th. Four battalions on reconnoissance to Greer’s Ford. 

April 27th. Four companies on reconnoissance toward Hamburg. 

April 29th. One brigade on reconnoissance in force to Monterey. 
Attacked and drove Confederates to cover of artillery and then with- 
drew. 

May 3d. One regiment destroyed track of Memphis & Charleston 
Railroad between Glendale and Burnsville. One battalion on reecon- 
noissance toward Memphis & Charleston Railroad. 

May 4th. Four companies on reconnoissance to Farmington. At- 
tacked and defeated 300 Confederates. 

May 8th. Three battalions on reconnoissance to Farmington. 
Struck Confederates and had to retreat. Three battalions on reconnois- 
sance to the junction of the Purdy, Farmington and Corinth roads. 
Skirmished with small Confederate force. 

May 9th. One regiment ordered to Farmington. There found 
infantry hard pressed. Charged three batteries to gain time for the in- 
fantry. Were repulsed with loss, but the charge enabled the infantry 
to withdraw. 

May 10th tolith. Various forces on reconnoissances in the direetion 
of the Memphis & Charleston Railroad. 

May 16th. Entire cavalry division on general reconnoissance, pre- 
paratory to the advance of the infantry. 

May 17th. Entire command scouting. Infantry occupied Farming- 


ton. 


May 19th. One battalion on reconnoissance south of Farmington. 
May 22d. One company on outpost attacked. Held its ground until 


relieved. 

May 22d to 24th. Reconnoissance by portions of two regiments to 
Iuka. 

May 28th. One brigade on expedition to Boonville. Captured 
Boonville and a lot of supplies and ordnance, and destroyed railroad 


track. 
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May 30th. One brigade in pursuit of the Confederates. Tried to 
foree cressing at Tuscumbia Creek, but failed. 

June Ist. Confederates evacuated position at Tuscumbia Creek, and 
cavalry moved forward. 

June 2d. Seouting in all directions waiting for infantry to come 
up. Reconnoissance in force to Baldwin. 

June 3d. Seven companies on reconnoissance to Ripley. Charged 
one hundred Confederates at Blackland and defeated them. 

June 4th. One brigade to Blackland, where it had askirmish. 

June 6th. One regiment on reconnoissance to Boonville. Fought 
dismounted with Confederate cavalry. Encountered infantry and had 
to retire. 

June 9th. One brigade to Baldwyn. Found Confederates had 
evacuated. Two battalions orderedto Guntown. Fought with Confeder- 
ate force till artillery opened fire and then withdrew. 

During the retreat of the Confederates from Corinth, General 
Granger’s cavalry captured 600 prisoners, 7,000 small arms and a large 
quantity of military stores. The operations of General Granger’s cav- 
alry are briefly alluded+to in General Pope’s reports. (W. R. 11, pp. 179, 
181, 184.) 

But little mention is made of the operations of the cavalry attached 
to the other corps of the army under General Halleck. On May 14th 
General Halleck ordered all of General Grant’s cavalry on a reconnois- 
sanece toward Purdy in connection with General Wallace’s cavalry. 
(W.R. 11, p. 189.) General Wallace complained that his cavalry was 
worn out by the constant strain of picket duty. (W. R. 11, pp. 192-3.) 

On May 22d General Pope reported sending one and one-half regi- 
ments of cavalry on an expedition against the Confederates at Yellow 
Creek (W. R. 11, p. 208), and in the same report it is evident that cav- 
alry vedettes were used in front of his line. 

General Sherman (of General Grant’s corps) sent his cavalry on an 
expedition to Chewalla on June 2d. They found that the Confederates 
had destroyed the bridge there, and the cavalry captured some engines, 
ears and other property. (W. R. 11, p. 240.) 

In following up the retreating Confederate army, General Pope 
ordered General Rosecrans to keep his flanks well covered by the cav- 
alry (W. R. 11, pp. 246-7), as the whereabouts of the Confederates were 
not accurately known. General Halleck did not contemplate pursuing 
the Confederates any farther than Baldwyn. (W. R. 11, p. 249.) This 
was based upon difficulties of supply, the same obstacle that General 
Grant encountered on his advance against Vicksburg. The Confeder- 
ates had pretty thoroughly destroyed the Mobile & Ohio Railroad on 
their retreat. 

On June 7th General Pope sent his cavalry on a reconnoissance 
around the flank of the Confederate position. On the 8th the cavalry 
reported that the Confederates had evacuated Baldwyn (W. R. 11, p. 274), 
and General Halleck ordered General Pope to discontinue the pursuit. 
(W. R. 11, p. 280.) 

The army under General Halleck then engaged in restoring the 
railroads. The division of forces before noted, and General Halleck’s 
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departure for Washington to assume command of all the armies, left 
General Grant in command at Corinth to prosecute the campaign 
against Vicksburg. During the period following the evacuation of 
Corinth, the Federal cavalry did effective work. An expedition was 
sent to Holly Springs, Miss., on June 19th, and the cavalry was sent on 
a scout twenty miles farther south. Fighting dismounted, they at- 
tacked the guard of the bridge over the Tallahatchie River. (W. R. 
24,p.8.) A later expedition of 315 cavalry, under Colonel Grierson, was 
sent to Hernando, Miss. They had a skirmish at Coldwater Bridge. 
They charged the Confederates, captured Coldwater and destroyed the 
supplies there. (W. R. 24, p. 9.) 

Generals Forrest and Morgan, as well as Confederate guerilla forces, 
were active in the vicinity of Corinth at this time, and General Grant 
urged the need of additional cavalry to oppose them. (W. R. 24, p. 143 
W. R. 25, p. 182.) On June 11th he ordered the organization of a cavalry 
brigade (W. R. 25, p. 4). but revoked the order on June 20th, and re- 
assigned the cavalry to the divisions. (W. R. 25, p. 20.) 

On July 1st twenty-two companies (728) of Federal cavalry were 
attacked by eight regiments of Confederate cavalry at Boonville. The 
fight lasted all day, and the Confederates were finally defeated. Most 
of the fighting seems to have been dismounted, but the Federal cavalry 
executed saber charges on the flanks and rear of the Confederate force. 
(W. R. 24, p. 17.) General Rosecrans cited this action as showing the 
importance of keeping the cavalry massed and to the front. (W. R. 25, 
p- 73.) 

At Holly Springs, July Ist, the cavalry, while acting as the advance 
guard for a brigade, fought dismounted and drove back a superior 
force of Confederates. (W. R. 24, p. 21.) On July 29th seventy-five 
Federal cavalry attacked and routed some Confederate cavalry near 
Denmark, Tenn., but were attacked and defeated later in the day by a 
superior force of Confederates. (W. R. 24, p. 27.) 

August 7th, fifty Federal cavalry surprised and routed one company 
of Confederate cavalry at Dyersburg, Tenn. (W. R. 24, pp. 29-30), and 
on August 16th one company attacked and routed 150 Confederate cav- 
alry on the Obion River, Tenn. (.W.R.24,p.31.) The same day Colonel 
Sheridan started on a reconnoissance with a brigade of cavalry to 
Carrollton and Guntown, Miss. (W. R. 25, p. 175.) 

August 19th to 21st an expedition consisting of 300 cavalry was sent 
from Rienzi, Miss., to Marietta and Bay Springs. They had several 
skirmishes on the way, but no serious action. (W. R. 24, p. 35.) Ina 
skirmish near Rienzi August 27th, the Confederate force was routed. 
(CW. R. 24, p. 41.) 

The cavalry was kept on the move most of the time, and the lack 
of forage and water, together with the trying nature of the duty, had 
the effect of wearing the cavalry out. (W. R. 24, p. 40.) However, con- 
tinued success spurred it on to further efforts. 

On August 30th. in a skirmish near Bolivar, Tenn., six companies 
of Federal cavalry executed a suecessful mounted charge (W. R. 24, 
p. 44), and on September Ist, at the same place, a brigade of cavalry 
attacked a Confederate force of two regiments of infantry, two squad- 
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rons of cavalry and two pieces of artillery, capturing the artillery and 
200 prisoners. (W. R. 24, p. 51.) 

During September the principal Federal cavalry forces were at 
Jackson (2,100) and at Corinth (2.800). With General Sherman at 
Memphis was Colonel Grierson with 700 cavalry. (W. R. 25, pp. 245-6.) 

September 5th and 6th Colonel Grierson was on a scout with 160 
cavalry. At Olive Branch, Miss.. being attacked by a superior force of 
Confederates, he fought dismounted and repelled the attack. Mount- 
ing, he charged and drove the Confederates back in confusion on their 
reserves, but was then compelled to retire. A Federal cavalry brigade 
then came up, and the Confederates were defeated. (W. R. 24, pp. 55-6.) 

Shortly after this, at Cockrain’s Cross Roads, Miss., Colonel Grier- 
son, with 350 cavalry, attacked and routed 1,000 Confederate cavalry. 
The attack was made dismounted. driving the Confederates from their 
position. The Federal cavalry then mounted and charged on the flanks, 
finally routed the Confederates and pursued them as far as Senatobia, 
then returning to Memphis. (W. R. 24, pp. 58-9.) 
yattle of Iuka, September 19, 1862, the cavalry division under 


In the 
Colonel Mizner was used to cover the Federal advance and to develop 
the Confederate position, and was used in observation and on the flanks 
during the battle, one regiment and four companies engaging dis- 
mounted. Upon the retreat of the Confederates, all of the cavalry was 
sent in pursuit on various roads. The 

il rear guard action, the Federal cavalry was roughly handled, 


retreat was harassed, but in the 


prineipe 
encountering artillery. One regiment, fighting dismounted, was drawn 
upon a masked battery and bad to retire, but was able to repulse a 
cavalry charge launched at it immediately afterwards. 

General Granger commended the usefulness and efficiency of the 
in covering movements before, and proteeting the flanks dur- 
yattle (W. R. 24. pp. 113-115, 139-40). and General Grant spoke 
of the work of the cavalry as being well done. (W. R. 24, p. 64.) The: 
casualties of the cavalry in the battle of Iuka were only one killed and 
eight wounded. (W. R. 24. p. 78.) 

On September 19th, at Peyton’s Mills. one regiment of Federal cav- 
alry, fighting dismounted, defeated a regiment of Confederate cavalry. 
(W. KR. 24, p. 158.) On September 27th 270 Federal cavalry were sur- 
prised. and part of them were captured at Davis’ Bridge, Tenn. (W. 
R. 24. p. 143.) 

In the period preceding the battle of Iuka, the information duty 
had been well performed by the cavalry, and for the first time we find 
the Federal forces acting in the light of timely and complete informa- 
tion. Emboldened by success, the cavalry was to render still more 
important service in the battle of Corinth, October 3-4, 1862. When 
the Confederate army approached Corinth, strong parties of Federal 
cavalry were out on all the roads, especially south and west of Corinth, 
and various reconnoissances gave information of the Confederate 
movements. One battalion of cavalry even routed the rear guard of 
the Confederate army at Ruckersville during its advance. On Octo- 


ber 3d Colonel Hatch’s brigade of cavalry was reconnoitering north and 


west of Corinth. 
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In the battle, one brigade of cavalry was in rear of the left wing, 
four companies skirmishing dismounted. One regiment and one bat- 
talion guarded the right flank of the line. 

When the Confederates retreated, the cavalry formed two columns 
of one brigade each, following on either flank, and making dashes when 
opportunity offered. One battalion of cavalry formed the advance 
guard of General McPherson’s column, engaging the Confederate rear 
guard three times, capturing prisoners, horses, and arms. One bat- 
talion of cavalry formed the advance guard of General MacArthur’s 
column, and these two battalions were united as the rear guard of the 
entire force on the return from Ripley, at which point the pursuit was 
discontinued. One battalion and two companies of cavalry were left 
at Corinth during the pursuit. 

The brigades of cavalry on the flanks skirmished almost continu- 
ously during the pursuit. The entire cavalry division was united at 
Ripley October 9th, and engaged in extensive reconnoissances around 
Ripley. It remained there until the main force of General MePherson 
returned to Corinth, when the cavalry division returned to that point 
also. 

The wooded nature of the country prevented the participation in 
the engagements, but the service of the cavalry was invaluable in the 
approach and in the pursuit of the Confederates. (General Mizner’s 
report, W. R. 24, pp. 242-5.) ; 

The pursuit was in accordance with the orders of General Rosecrans, 
(CW. R. 25, pp. 265-6, 271) to whom apparently much credit is due for 
appreciating the power and proper use of the cavalry, and for main- 
taining an effective organization enabling his cavalry to exert its 
strength. He now bestirred himself to get it properly armed (W. R. 25, 
pp. 281. 282, 284), but was shortly ordered to Kentucky to relieve Gen- 
eral Buell of his command. 

The stampede due to General Brage’s invasion of Kentucky being 
over, and the Confederate forces in Mississippi defeated, it became 
possible for General Grant to undertake the offensive against Vicks- 
burg. The first attempt was to be made along the line of the Mississippi 
Central Railroad, along which the Confederates retreated after the de- 
feat at Corinth. 

The cavalry division, now under Colonel Lee, an able officer, entered 
Holly Springs November 18th (W. R. 25, pp. 470, 488-9), after skirmish- 
ing all day with five regiments of Confederate cavalry (W. R. 24, p. 489), 
continuing with a scouting party of 1,000 cavalry to Ripley. (W. R. 24, 
p. 490.) 

On November 26th, Colonel Diekey assumed command of the cav- 
alry division, now of three brigades, and sent one brigade each to report 
to Generals Hamilton, MePherson and Sherman (W. R. 25, pp. 863-4), 
but coneentrated them again on Deceinber 8d for the pursuit of the 
Confederates retiring on Cotfeeville from Oxford. The three brigades 
reached Water Valley December 4th. General Hatch’s brigade was 
attacked by eight regiments of Confederate cavalry at Water Valley 
and drove them off. One of the other Federal cavalry brigades, unfor- 
tunately provided with gray overcoats, approached at this juneture to 
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rons of cavalry and two pieces of artillery, capturing the artillery and 
200 prisoners. (W. R. 24, p. 51.) 

During September the principal Federal cavalry forces were at 
Jackson (2,100) and at Corinth (2.800). With General Sherman at 
Memphis was Colonel Grierson with 700 cavalry. (W. R. 25, pp. 245-6.) 

September 5th and 6th Colonel Grierson was on a scout with 160 
cavalry. At Olive Branch, Miss. being attacked by a superior force of 
Confederates, he fought dismounted and repelled the attack. Mount- 
ing, he charged and drove the Confederates back in confusion on their 
reserves, but was then compelled to retire. A Federal cavalry brigade 
then came up. and the Confederates were defeated. (W. R. 24, pp. 55-6.) 

Shortly after this, at Cockram’s Cross Roads, Miss., Colonel Grier- 
son, with 350 cavalry, attacked and routed 1,000 Confederate cavalry. 
The attack was made dismounted, driving the Confederates from their 
position. The Federal cavalry then mounted and charged on the flanks, 
finally routed the Confederates and pursued them as far as Senatobia, 
then returning to Memphis. (W. R. 24, pp. 58-9.) 

In the battle of Iuka, September 19, 1862, the cavalry division under 
Colonel Mizner was used to cover the Federal advance and to develop 
the Confederate position, and was used in observation and on the flanks 
during the battle, one regiment and four companies engaging dis- 
mounted. Upon the retreat of the Confederates, all of the cavalry was 
sent in pursuit on various roads. The retreat was harassed, but in the 
principal rear guard action, the Federal cavalry was roughly handled, 
encountering artillery. One regiment, fighting dismounted, was drawn 
upon a masked battery and had to retire, but was able to repulse a 
cavalry charge launched at it immediately afterwards. 

General Granger commended the usefulness and efficiency of the 
cavalry in covering movements before, and protecting the flanks dur- 
ing the battle (W. R. 24. pp. 1138-115, 139-40), and General Grant spoke 
of the work of the cavalry as being well done. (W. R. 24, p. 64.) The 
easualties of the cavalry in the battle of Iuka were only one killed and 
eight wounded. (W. R. 24. p. 78.) 

On September 19th, at Peyton’s Mills, one regiment of Federal cav- 
alry, fighting dismounted, defeated a regiment of Confederate cavalry. 
CW. R. 24, p. 138.) On September 27th 270 Federal cavalry were sur- 
prised, and part of them were captured at Davis’ Bridge, Tenn. (W. 
R. 24, p. 143.) 

In the period preceding the battle of Iuka, the information duty 
had been well performed by the cavalry, and for the first time we find 
the Federal forces acting in the light of timely and complete informa- 
tion. Emboldened by success, the cavalry was to render still more 
important service in the battle of Corinth, October 3-4, 1862. When 
the Confederate army approached Corinth, strong parties of Federal 
cavalry were out on all the roads, especially south and west of Corinth, 
and various reconnoissances gave information of the Confederate 
movements. One battalion of cavalry even routed the rear guard of 
the Confederate army at Ruckersville during its advance. On Octo- 
ber 3d Colonel Hatch’s brigade of cavalry was reconnoitering north and 


west of Corinth. 
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In the battle, one brigade of cavalry was in rear of the left wing, 
four companies skirmishing dismounted. One regiment and one bat- 
talion guarded the right flank of the line. 

When the Confederates retreated, the cavalry formed two columns 
of one brigade each, following on either flank, and making dashes when 
opportunity offered. One battalion of cavalry formed the advance 
guard of General McPherson’s column, engaging the Confederate rear 
guard three times, capturing prisoners, horses, and arms. One bat- 
talion of cavalry formed the advance guard of General MacArthur’s 
column, and these two battalions were united as the rear guard of the 
entire force on the return from Ripley, at which point the pursuit was 
discontinued. One battalion and two companies of cavalry were left 
at Corinth during the pursuit. 

The brigades of cavalry on the flanks skirmished almost continu- 
ously during the pursuit. The entire cavalry division was united at 
Ripley October 9th, and engaged in extensive reconnoissances around 
Ripley. It remained there until the main force of General MePherson 
returned to Corinth, when the cavalry division returned to that point 
also. 

The wooded nature of the country prevented the participation in 
the engagements, but the service of the cavalry was invaluable in the 
approach and in the pursuit of the Confederates. (General Mizner’s 
report, W. R. 24, pp. 242-5.) , 

The pursuit was in accordance with the orders of General Rosecrans, 
(W. R. 25, pp. 265-6, 271) to whom apparently much eredit is due for 
appreciating the power and proper use of the cavalry, and for main- 
taining an effective organization enabling his cavalry to exert its 
strength. He now bestirred himself to get it properly armed (W. R. 25, 
pp. 281. 282, 284), but was shortly ordered to Kentucky to relieve Gen- 
eral Buell of his command. 

The stampede due to General Brage’s invasion of Kentucky being 
over, and the Confederate forces in Mississippi defeated, it became 
possible for General Grant to undertake the offensive against Vicks- 
burg. The first attempt was to be made along the line of the Mississippi 
Central Railroad, along which the Confederates retreated after the de- 
feat at Corinth. 

The cavalry division, now under Colonel Lee, an able officer, entered 
Holly Springs November 18th (W. R. 25, pp. 470, 488-9), after skirmish- 
ing all day with five regiments of Confederate cavalry (W. R. 24, p. 489), 
continuing with a scouting party of 1,000 cavalry to Ripley. (W. R. 24, 
p. 490.) 

On November 26th, Colonel Dickey assumed command of the eav- 
alry division, now of three brigades, and sent one brigade each to report 
to Generals Hamilton, MePherson and Sherman (W. R. 25, pp. 863-+), 
but concentrated them again on December 8d for the pursuit of the 
Confederates retiring on Coffeeville from Oxford. The three brigades 
reached Water Valley December 4th. General Hatch’s brigade was 
attacked by eight regiments of Confederate cavalry at Water Valley 
and drove them off. One of the other Federal cavalry brigades, unfor- 
tunately provided with gray overcoats, approached at this juncture to 
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reinforce General Hatch. They were mistaken for Confederates and 
General Hatch withdrew. The time lost by this mistake prevented 
General Hatch from following up his success. 

Colonel Hatch’s report of the action at Water Valley (W. R. 24, 
pp. 499-502) states that after capturing the town he was attacked by a 
mixed Confederate force, and twelve companies formed dismounted to 
receive the attack, which was made in front and on both flanks, and 
was repulsed. He then extended both of his flanks and attacked the 
Confederates and defeated them. 

The entire cavalry division moved forward on a single road De- 
cember 5th. Near Coffeeville a heavy force of Confederate infantry 
and artillery was encountered by the dismounted skirmishers. After 
heavy fighting the Federal cavalry was driven back one and one-half 
miles, most of the fighting being dismounted. The Federal cavalry re- 
tired to its camps of the night before. December 6th they remained in 
observation on the Otuck River. 

The narrow roads, with woods on both sides, made operations diffi- 
eult, but the cavalry had captured 750 prisoners on the advance and 
had saved the railroad bridges from destruction. Under orders from 
General Grant (W. R. 25, pp. 410-11) to destroy the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad as far south as possible, Colonel Hatch, with 800 picked men, 
started eastward on December l4th, the rest of his brigade being sent 
to camp on the Yockna River. One battalion was sent from Paris to 
make a demonstration toward Grenada. The remaining two brigades 
under Colonel Mizner were to guard the Otuck River and make a 
strong demonstration toward Grenada via Coffeeville. 

The foree under Colonel Hatch marched via Pontotoe to Tupelo, 
detaching one hundred men to destroy the Coonewar bridge. Colonel 
Hatch spent December 16th and 17th destroying thirty-four miles of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad from Saltville to Okolona, and a large bridge 
south of Okolona. On the return he reached Pontotoe December 17th. 
There he avoided a large force of Confederate cavalry, fearing to 
engage on account of the worn out condition of his command. He 
reached Oxford December 19th, his men and horses completely worn 
out and temporarily unfit for duty. The expedition had lived on the 
country during the period, and had not losta man. (Colonel Dickey’s 
report, W. R. 24, pp. 491-9.) 

On December 19th General Grant ordered General Mizner with all 
the available cavalry at Water Valley in pursuit of the Confederate 
eavalry under General Jackson (W. R. 25, p. 439), but before this move 
was inaugurated attention was turned to General Van Dorn, who had 
captured Holly Springs December 20th. Apparently all of the cavalry 
everywhere was ordered after him (various telegrams, W. R. 25, pp. 
448-455), but all efforts were unsuccessful. (W. R. 24, pp. 502, 518, 519; 
W. R. 25, pp. 498-9.) 

The pursuit of General Van Dorn was given up December 27th. 
About one hundred of the Second Illinois Cavalry were captured at 
Holly Springs. (W. R. 24, pp. 512-13.) The rest of the regiment took 
part in the pursuit. (W. R. 24, pp. 514-15.) The regiment fought well 
at Holly Springs and part of it cut its way out, being praised for its 
action by General Grant. (W. R. 24, pp. 515-16.) 
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Meanwhile an expedition from Helena, Arkansas, was directed 
against the Mississippi & Tennessee Railroad November 26th to Decem- 
ber 7th. The principal work of the expedition was done by a cavalry 
command numbering about 1,900 men under General Washburn, 
accompanied part of the way by infantry. The cavalry struck the 
railroad at Garner Station and did some damage on the Mississippi & 
Tennessee and on the Mississippi Central Railroads, and then returned 
to Helena. (W. R. 24, 533-9.) 

A mixed force was sent from Corinth against the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad at Tupelo, December 13th to 19th. (W. R. 24, p. 544.) 

General Forrest attempted to create a diversion by a raid into 
western Tennessee in the early part of December. He failed in his 
object of drawing the Federal cavalry from Mississippi. <All garrisons 
were warned to be on the lookout, and the cavalry available in Ten- 
nessee was sent after him, but his raid was not permitted to seriously 
disarrange plans. A Federal cavalry force of 600 was defeated by Gen- 
eral Forrest at Lexington, Tennessee, December 18th. (W. R. 24, 
pp. 533-4.) 

When General Sherman started on his expedition against Vicks- 
burg on December 20th he took from Memphis only 200 cavalry. He 
sent the 2,000 cavalry at Helena on the expedition against the Miss- 
issippi & Tennessee R. R. above noted. (W. R. 24, p. 605.) The cavalry 
took no part in the assault on Chickasaw Bluffs December 29th. 
After this battle General Sherman retired to Milliken’s Bend, where 
General MeClernand took command January 4, 1863, and shortly under- 
took an expedition against Arkansas Post with 32,000 infantry and 1,000 
eavalry. (W. R. 25, p. 553.) A small force of cavalry (forty) was used 
in reconnoitering Arkansas Post January 10th, and a force 300 strong was 
sent on reconnoissance immediately after in the direction of White 

River and St. Charles. (W. R. 24, pp. 719-20.) 

After the capture of Arkansas Post, January 11th, General MeCler- 
nand was ordered to return tothe Mississippi River and to be prepared 
to move against Vieksburg. General Grant assumed command in 
person, and the army was largely reinforced. No statement of the 
strength of the cavalry of General Grant's army at this date has been 
found. The return of January 31, 1863, shows one brigade of cavalry 
(2,000) at La Grange, Tennessee, and one brigade (3,000) at German- 
town, Tennessee. (W. R. 38, p. 20.) General Grant evidently contem- 
plated securing the assistance of the cavalry in his Vieksburg cam- 
paign by operations directed from Memphis by General Hurlburt, who 
was in command at that place. To this end, General Grant on Mareh 
9th directed Colonel Dickey to report to General Hurlburt, and ordered 
that all cavalry be putin condition for heavy service to operate south 
from La Grange. (W. R. 38, p. 95.) 

The report of the organization of the army before Vicksburg shows 
that in general each corps and division commander had one company 
of cavalry as an escort, while four regiments of cavalry were unat- 
tached. (W. R. 37, pp. 149-58.) This, from the average strength of the 
regiments at that time, would give the cavalry strength of General 
Grant’s army as about 1,500 men. 
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Of this cavalry it is impossible to find any operations worthy of 
note. It was used to some extent in scouting in advance of the 
columns after the capture of Port Gibson. In that action twenty-one 
companies of cavalry were present, but apparently took no part, the 
sum total of the casualties being one wounded. (W. R. 36, pp. 582-5.) On 
May 11th one regiment was sent on an expedition against the Jackson 
& New Orleans Railroad, destroying one and one-half miles of track and 
telegraph. (W. R. 36, p. 701.) One battalion of cavalry was with Gen- 
eral MePherson’s corps, and was used in reconnoissance most of the 
time during the advance. It was also used to pick up stragglers and to 
escort trains. (W. R. 36, pp. 734-6.) 

The regiment with General Sherman led his advance against 
Vicksburg (W. R. 36, p. 753), and was sent forward to seize Haynes 
Blutf, to be usedas a base of supply. (W. R. 36, p. 755.) In the battle of 
Champion’s Hill the,cavalry drove in the Confederate vedettes. They 
also executed a charge which was unsuceessful. (W. R. 37, pp. 28-9.) 
This is the only reported instance of actual participation by the cavalry 
of the army of General Grant in any battle in the advance against 


Vicksburg. 

When General Grant had completed the investment of Vicksburg 
his force was rapidly increased. A portion of his infantry and all of 
his cavalry were used to cover the interval between the Big Black 
River and the Yazoo, there being constant fear of an attack by General 
Jobnston, who was assembling a force at Jackson, Miss. Of this cav- 
alry outpost a small force (130) was defeated near Birdsong Ferry on 


June 22d by a superior foree of Confederates. (W. R. 37, pp. 509-10.) 

From the eavalry under General Hurlburt at Memphis General 
Grant received the greatest assistance. This foree was formidable in 
numbers, and was used vigorously against the principal aggregations 
of Confederate cavalry, and to suppress guerilla operations. 

On March 3lst one division of cavalry was at Helena, Arkansas, 
under General Washburn, and one division in Tennessee. Of the latter, 
one brigade was at La Grange and one at Germantown. (W. R. 
38, p. 163.) General Washburn was on April 3d ordered to command 
all of the cavalry in western Tennessee. ( W. R. 38, p. 169.) General 
Hurlburt complained to General Grant that he needed 1,500 good cav- 
alry horses, those sent him having been rejected. (W. R. 38, p. 174.) 
On April 10th General Washburn requested General Prentiss, in ecom- 
mand at Helena, to lend him 1,000-cavalry, and on May 5th General 
Grant ordered General Prentiss to send all of his cavalry, except two 
regiments, to General Hurlburt at Memphis. (W. R. 38, p. 273.) This 
increased the total of the cavalry force in the vicinity of Memphis to 
6,100 on June 30th ( W. R. 38, pp. 452-3), of which 700 were at Memphis. 
1.900 at Corinth and 3,500 at Germantown. 

Thus it is seen that the principal cavalry foree during the campaign 
against Vicksburg was under the command of General Hurlburt, under 
orders from General Grant to further as much as possible by its opera- 
tions the movement against Vicksburg. 

One or two small and unimportant expeditions were sent out in 
January and February, 1863, but with the beginning of March the cav- 
alry became active and aggressive. 
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The principal Confederate cavalry forces in northern Mississippi 
were under the command of Generals Jackson and Chalmers. Most of 
the scouts and expeditions sent out from La Grange were against these 
two forces, and to protect the Memphis & Charleston Railroad from 
them and from the depredations of guerilla forces. The record of these 
operations must be brief. 

Colonel Grierson, on an expedition with 900 cavalry March 8th to 
12th, in a skirmish near Covington, Tennessee, defeated a Confederate 
force. (W. R. 36, p. 423.) The Sixth Illinois Cavalry scouted along the 
railroad from LaGrange to Saulsbury Mareh 2Ist to 22d (W. R. 36, 
pp. 471-2), and shortly after this two forces. each of 200 cavalry, started 
from LaGrange to Moscow and to Somerville. One of these parties 
was surprised, but succeeded in beating off the attack. Golonel Grier- 
son took a brigade of eavalry and seoured the country, but failed to 
find the Confederate force that made the attack. (W. R. 36, pp. 481-3.) 

These expeditions now took on a more formidable character. Col- 
onel Grierson’s famous ride started from La Grange on April 17th, and 
ended at Baton Rouge May 2d. Its beginning was covered by general 
demonstrations along the line of the Memphis & Charleston Railroad 
(W. R. 36, pp. 520-1), and was made simultaneously with Colonel 
Streight’s raid from the front of General Rosecrans’ army. The princi- 
pal of the covering demonstrations was an expedition sent from 
Corinth to Tupelo, April 15th to May 8th, consisting of 4,000 infantry 
and 1,500 cavalry. In a skirmish at Tupelo, May Sth, the cavalry at- 
tacked both mounted and dismounted, and defeated the Confederates, 
(W. R. 34, p. 241.) : 

Colonel Grierson left LaGrange with 1,700 men. He proceeded 
southward through central Mississippi. On April 20th he sent back a 
detachment of 175 men with the prisoners and captured property. 
From near Houston 500 men under Colonel Hateh were sent on a detour 
east and north with orders to return to La Grange. At Palo Alto in an 
engagement, Colonel Hatch had one company captured, and he had 
eontinual skirmishing for some days. but finally got back safely with 
the rest of his command. 

The main column of Colonel Grierson, now numbering 950 men, 
continued southward, finally arriving at Baton Rouge May 2d. The 
latter part of the march was attended with much difficulty on account 
of the concentration of the Confederates against Colonel Grierson. 
The net result of this raid was the capture of 500 prisoners, the destruc- 
tion of over fifty miles of railroad and telegraph, of over 3,000 stands of 
arms and an immense amount of property, and the capture of over 1,000 
horses and mules. (Campaigns and battles, U. S. M. A. Pamphlet, 
pp. 47-50; W. R. 36, pp. 520-1, 521-9.) 

Colonel Grierson’s operations were considered one of the most bril- 
liant cavalry exploits of the war. (W. R. 36, pp. 34, 58.) He had no 
sooner arrived at Baton Rouge than General Grant began to try to get 
him back. He made several requests to General Banks to send him 
back (W. R. 38, pp. 289, 346-7, 492-3), but General Banks was very de- 
ficient in cavalry and found Colonel Grierson so useful (W. R. 38, pp. 
360, 366-7) that it was not until July 18th that Colonel Grierson’s com- 
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mand finally reached Vicksburg. (W. R. 38, p. 528.) It was immedi- 
ately sent to Memphis to report to General Hurlburt. Colonel Grierson 
was then assigned as General Hurlburt’s chief of cavalry. (W. R. 38, 
p. 550.) 

To distract attention from Colonel Grierson, and in the hope of 
finding General Chalmers, an expedition of 1,300 cavalry was sent from 
La Grange into northern Mississippi, April 29th to May 5th, but nothing 
was accomplished (W. R. 36, p. 579), and an expedition under Colonel 
Hatch, consisting of 500 cavalry and 300 infantry was no more success- 
ful. (W. R. 36, pp. 702-3.) 

Two brigades of cavalry left La Grange May 2lst after General 
Chalmers. They found and defeated him in a skirmish at Senatobia 
Swamp May 26th. (W. R. 37, pp. 427-8.) Several small expeditions 
were sent from Memphis to Hernando May 23d to 28th, but they 
accomplished nothing. (W. R. 37, pp. 429-32, 443-4.) 

An expedition of 1,400 cavalry from Corinth May 26th to 31st cap- 
tured Florence after a slight skirmish. (W. R. 34, pp. 349-51.) 

At Mud Creek, June 20th, a force of about 125 cavalry had a severe 
fight with a superior force of Confederates, but finally repulsed the at- 
tack. (W. R. 37, pp. 480-1.) Three brigades of cavalry were sent on an 
expedition into northwestern Mississippi after General Chalmers, June 
15th to 25th. This force had several skirmishes and destroyed much 
property, but failed to catch General Chalmers. (W. R. 37, pp. 490-2.) 

At Hernando, Miss., June 18th (about), a force of 100 Federal cavalry 
was surrounded, surprised, and captured. (W. R. 38, p. 423.) This is 
one of the few reverses suffered by the Federal cavalry in Mississippi 
in this year. 

Immediately after the capture of Vicksburg, General Grant ordered 
General Sherman with three infantry corps to proceed against General 
Johnston at Jackson, Miss., and ordered practically all of the cavalry 
to go with him. (W. R. 38, p. 471.) General Sherman ordered the cav- 
alry to proceed via Brownsville, Bolton, and Clinton. (W. R. 38, pp. 
481-2.) This cavalry formed General Sherman’s advance, and skir- 
mished frequently with the Confederates July 6th to 10th, the principal 
skirmishes being at Clinton, July 8th, and around Jackson July 9th and 
10th. From July 10th to 17th, the cavalry was engaged in destroying the 
railroad north and south of Jackson to prevent its further use by the 
Confederates. (W. R. 37, pp. 551, 577-9; W. R. 38, p. 496.) General John- 
ston evacuated Jackson on July 16th, and no pursuit was attempted on 
account of the hot weather and the lack of water. General Sherman's 
whole force then returned to the vicinity of Vicksburg. 

July 7th and 8th a brigade of cavalry was on a reconnoissance from 
Corinth to Iuka. It found the-Confederates in force at Iuka. Most of 
the brigade made a dismounted attack, the reserve remaining mounted. 
The Confederate force was defeated. (W. R. 37, p. 663; W. R. 38, p. 518.) 

On July 18th at Jackson, Tenn., a foree of 1,200 cavalry under 
Colonel Hatch had a severe skirmish with the Confederates and de- 
feated them. (W. R. 37, pp. 673-4.) 

A brigade of cavalry scouted through southwestern Tennessee July 
16th to 20th, but found no Confederate force. (W. R. 37, pp. 682-3.) At 
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this time General Grant sent a large portion of his force to General 
Banks at Port Hudson, to Memphis, and to Virginia, and the scene of 
activity passed to Arkansas and to eastern Tennessee. The return of 
July 31, 1863, shows 600 cavalry at Vicksburg, 1.250 on the Big Black 
River, and 5,100 at La Grange, Tenn. 

Cavalry expeditions were sent out from the Big Black River Au- 
gust 10th to 22d, 800 strong, and from Memphis, August 12th to 23d, 
1500 strong. These met at Grenada August 17th, where a skirmish 
with the Confederates occurred. The two expeditions then separated 
and proceeded by different routes to Memphis. They destroyed most 
of the rolling stock on the Mississippi Central Railroad. (W. R. 38, pp. 
578-9; W. R. 50, pp. 7-8, 11-24.) The cavalry at Memphis was reorgan- 
ized into a division of three brigades August 20th. (W. R. 52, pp. 82-3.) 

During the remainder of August and September, there was little ac- 
tivity among the cavalry in western Tennessee and in Mississippi. 
September 14th three regiments of cavalry were ordered to Memphis 
to proceed to Vicksburg. (W. R. 52, p. 622.) | 

In October, the Confederate cavalry under General Chalmers be- 
“ame active, making a raid October 4th to 17th against the Memphis 
& Charleston Railroad. He attacked a brigade of Federal cavalry at 
Lockhart’s Mills, Tennessee, October 5th, but was repulsed. The Fed- 
eral cavalry was then concentrated at La Grange and started in pur- 
suit. One brigade and one regiment of Federal cavalry were attacked 
at Salem October 8th and driven out. October 10th the pursuit began 
in earnest. General Chalmers was attacked near Collierville October 
12th and dislodged by a flank movement. The pursuit was continued 
via Hernando to Wyatt, Miss., where the Confederates made a stand 
October 13th. The action went against the Confederates and they re- 
treated during the night. The pursuit was then discontinued on ac- 
count of the searcity of ammunition. (W. R. 51, pp. 740-3.) 

General Chalmers again appeared at Collierville November 3d. He 
attacked Colonel Hatch’s brigade of cavalry and was repulsed and 
pursued. The Federal cavalry fought both mounted and dismounted. 
(W. R. 54, p. 243.) The effective cavalry force in the vicinity of Mem- 
phis at this time was about 5,700 men. (W. R. 51, p. 472.) 

November 12th General Hurlburt ordered his cavalry to take station 
so as to cover the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, to protect General 
Sherman’s communications during his march to Chattanooga. 

General Chalmers executed a third raid against the railroad in the 
early part of December. He attacked and defeated a brigade of Fed- 
eral cavalry at Ripley, Miss., December Ist. Continuing, he attacked 
Saulsbury December 2d, and was defeated. He encountered Colonel 
Hatch’s brigade near Moscow December 3d and 4th, where a brief but 
severe engagement was fought, and the Confederates were repulsed. 
(W. R. 54, pp. 576-90.) The Federal cavalry spent the remainder of the 
month in scouting without any incident worthy of note. 

General McPherson, in command at Vicksburg, had a force of about 
2,100 cavalry. It was sent on several expeditions from its station on the 
Big Black River, but was uniformly unsuccessful. General McPherson 
said that his cavalry was inferior in morale to the Confederate cavalry. 
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Every time it was sent out it was stopped without accomplishing any 
thing, and as a result it had become timid. (W. R. 44, p. 749.) 

The cavalry of the Military Division of the Mississippi came under 
the command of General W.S. Smith by his appointment as chief of 
eavalry by General Grant on November lith. The further operations of 
this cavalry may therefore properly be recounted under the operations 
from Chattanooga. 


VIA NASHVILLE TO CHATTANOOGA. 


It has been seen that three principal Federal forces were concen- 
trated in Kentucky in 1861, all of which eventually fell under the 
command of General Buell in the advance into Tennessee in 1862. 

The main force at Camp Nolin bad with it as late as November 4, 
1861, but one regiment of cavalry, and the division at Camp Dick Rob- 
inson had with it a like force. (W. R. 4, pp. 333-4). The foree under 
Colonel Garfield, operating in eastern Kentucky, consisted on January 
4, 1862, of one brigade, numbering 1,800 infantry and 600 cavalry. 


( W. R. 7, pp. 21, 27-8.) 


Colonel Garfield’s Operations. 


On January 7th, at Jennie’s Creek, a Federal cavalry force number- 
ing 300 attacked the outpost of General Marshall’s force and drove it 
otf the field. The cavalry seems to have taken no part in the fight at 
Prestonburg. the principal action of Colonel Garfield’s campaign. 

In his advance, the cavalry was used in scouting, and a small foree 
of cavalry (110) was sent on an expedition to Piketon. (W. R. 7, p. 34.) 

The cavalry of Colonel Garfield's command seems to have been 
armed with sabers, navy revolvers, and breech-loading rifled carbines. 
(W. R. 7, p. 46). However, it was unreliable, and was spoken of dis- 
paragingly in his reports. (W. R. 7, pp. 26-27, 32.) 

The last operation of Colonel Garfield was an expedition to Pound 
Gap in March, 1862. The force engaged was 600 infantry and 100 cav- 
alry. The Confederate force guarding the Gap was defeated. In the 
attack, the cavalry struck the front of the position and was unsuccess- 
ful. Inthe retreat consequent upon the success of the Federal infantry, 
the cavalry pursued a distance of six miles. (W. R. 10, p. 33.) 


Operations From Camp Dick Robinson. 


Of the cawalry under General Thomas, nothing but caustic criti- 
cism is to be found. Its most creditable action was at Rock Castle 
Hills, October 2lst, where 250 cavalry fought dismounted. Under fire, 
they wavered and retreated, but re-formed and fought fairly well. 

The most of General Thomas’s cavalry was with General Schoepf, 
in advance at Camp Wildcat. Of these, two companies were used to 
guard a ford near Miil Springs. (W. R. 7, p. 8.) 

After a skirmish near Somerset, Kentucky, December 8, 1861, Gen- 
eral Schoepf reported: “The cavalry under my command, as usual, 
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behaved badly. They area nuisance and the sooner they are disbanded 
the better. * * * Is there no such thing as obtaining a regiment of 
reliable cavalry 2” (W. R. 7, pp. 8-9.) 

In the battle of Mill Springs, January 19, 1862, the one battalion of 
cavalry with General Thomas was on picket duty at the time of the 
Confederate attack. (W.R.7, p. 79). They fell back and formed dis- 
mounted to resist the attack. Coming under fire, they again fell back 
and found their horses surrounded by the Confederates. The horses 
were cut loose and driven to the rear, where they were caught. The 
cavalry, having secured their horses, again formed and took part in the 
engagement. (W. R. 7, p. 100.) 

On February 14th, two companies of cavalry were sent on a recon- 
noissance in the direction of Cumberland Gap. (W.R.7, p.417.) About 
this time General Thomas was ordered to join General Buell,and Gen- 
eral Morgan assumed command of the force operating against -Cum- 
berland Gap. His force was constituted the Seventh Division, and 
had with it one battalion of cavalry which was used with one regiment 
of infantry as the advance guard in the advance to Cumberland Gap. 
(W. R. 10, p. 57). This battalion is also mentioned as having done good 
work throughout the campaign on picket duty, in scouting for the en- 
tire division, and on advance and rear guard duty. (W. R. 10, p. 61.) 
The battalion was sent to convoy an incoming train of supplies to 
Cumberland Ford on May 6th. 

After the occupation of Cumberland Gap, June 19th, General Mor- 
gan was on the defensive, and he accomplished nothing except to worry 
the authorities at Washington for reinforcements at a time when they 
were fully occupied with other things. 

When General Kirby Smith advaneed into Kentucky in the latter 
part of August, General Morgan evacuated Cumberland Gap and re- 
treated north to the Ohio River. 


General Buell’s Operations. 


It has been seen that the main force concentrated at Camp Nolin, 
Kentucky, had but one regiment of cavalry at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1861. On December 30th a small force of cavalry (168) from Gen- 
eral Crittenden’s command was surprised and defeated at Calhoun, 
Kentucky, but the reports of the action indicate that the cavalry 
fought fairly well. (W. R. 7, pp. 62-3.) 

General Buell’s report of January 23, 1862 (W. R. 7, p. 563), shows 
that of his total force of 62,000 infantry and 7,500 cavalry, he regarded 
only 41,500 infantry and 2,500 cavalry as fit for field duty. A later re- 
port of February 14, 1862 (W. R. 7, p. 6LL), states that two companies of 
regular cavalry, numbering eighty-eight men, were the only cavalry 
in the department completely armed, equipped and mounted. What 
eavalry General Buell had was assigned to three of the five divisions 
of hisarmy. (W. R. 7, pp. 467-8.) 

His report of March 14, 1862 (W. R. 11, p. 37), shows the force at 
Nashville to have been 55,000 men. It was organized into divisions, 
and had one cavalry regiment to each division. (W. R. 11, pp. 614-5.) 
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He complained that only three of his regiments of cavalry were fully 
armed, and stated that some were armed with sabers and rifles, some 
with sabers and muskets, and sorne with sabers and pistols. (W. R. 
11, p. 616.) From March 11th to the end of July General Buell’s main 
force was operating under the command of General Halleck in western 
Tennessee. 

On April 17th General Buell ordered four companies of cavalry to 
the north border of Tennessee to prevent marauding. (W.R. 11, p. 110.) 

With General Mitchel’s division, sent forward to Fayetteville, was 
one regiment of cavalry, 734 strong. From the time of General Buell’s 
departure from Nashville until his reeall by General Bragg’s invasion 
of Kentueky, General Mitchel was advancing as far as Huntsville, 
Alabama, which point he reached April 17, 1862. (W. R. 11, p. 111.) 
His cavalry was scouting during his advance. He asked for reinforce- 
ments (W. R. 11, p. 133). which of course could not be spared. His 
savalry advanced as far as Stevenson, and apparently met no deter- 
mined resistance, all available Confederate forces having been concen- 
trated at Corinth. This premature advance exposed General Mitchel 
to guerilla operations, which his small force of cavalry was inadequate 
to effectually cope with. This had the effect of calling forth from Gen- 
eral Mitchel repeated requests for cavalry. (W. R. 11, pp. 167, 206, 212, 
251.) What he had was worn out by trying duty. (W. R. 11, p. 212.) 
General Buell could only repeat General Mitchel’s request in a tele- 
gram to the Secretary of War. (W. R. 11, p. 183.) 

While General Buell was trying to restore the Memphis & Charles- 
ton Railroad from Corinth toward Chattanooga, his cavalry was fully 
occupied trying to guard the railroad and scouting to the south to as- 
certain what Confederate movements were taking place. The impres- 
sion in Washington was that the Confederate army in Virginia was 
being heavily reinforced from Mississippi, and General Halleck was 
urged to ascertain the truth. 

By the end of July, General Buell had resumed the line of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. During the summer of 1862 Generals 
Forrest and Morgan had each accumulated a force sufficient to be 
formidable, and they began the series of raids and expeditions which 
were to prove to the Federal authorities the necessity for a large, well 
trained, and well mounted force of cavalry. 

[It is impossible within the limits of this article to give in detail 
the operations of the Federal cavalry in Tennessee during the summer 
of 1862. General Buell’s cavalry was distributed over the whole area 
of middle Tennessee, rarely more than a battalion in a place. Of the 
various operations, successful and unsuccessful, against guerillas and 
against the commands of Generals Forrest and Morgan, the following 


are the principal: 

On May 5, 1862, at Lebanon, Tennessee, a Federal cavalry force con- 
sisting of parts of three regiments, about 600 strong, surprised a Con- 
federate force of 800 cavalry under General (then Colonel) Morgan, de- 
feated it after a hard fought battle, and pursued it fifteen miles. About 
150 prisoners with their horses and arms were captured. The Federal 
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loss was six killed and twenty-five wounded. The gallantry of the 
troops is praised in the report of this action. (W. R. 10, pp. 884-5-6.) 

On May 12th. an expedition consisting of parts of three companies 
was sent out from Fort Heiman to intercept Confederate medicinal 
supplies. Instead, they struck 1,800 Confederate cavalry and were 
badly cut up, most of them being captured. (-W. R. 10, p. 881.) 

Early in June an expedition was sent forward to Chattanooga. Two 
eavalry regiments formed part of the force. Arriving before Chatta- 
nooga, the cavalry was used to protect the rear of the force. After two 
or three days spent in observing and bombarding the town, the expedi- 
tion returned. (W. R. 10, p. 921.) 

On June 13th five companies of cavalry were sent out from Bowling 
Green against marauders, but accomplished little. (W. R. 10, p. 914.) 
Meanwhile General Buell,on May 12th, represented the need of at least 
five more regiments of cavalry in his department, but was informed 
that there was none to send him. (W.R. 22, p.34.) Immediately after- 
ward the operations of Generals Forrest and Morgan began to impress 
upon General Buell the importance of cavalry. On July 11th all eav- 
alry south of Murfreesboro was ordered to be on the lookout for a force 
of 200 Confederate cavalry. (W. R. 23, p. 123.) General Buell’s chief of 
staff complained that the lack of cavalry prevented any real check 
being administered to General Morgan in Kentucky. (W. R. 23, p. 131.) 
General Buell immediately telegraphed to Genera] Halleck that he 
wanted more cavalry (W. R. 23, p. 159), and repeated later that cavalry 
raids could only be effectually met by cavalry, and that he needed five 
to eight more regiments. (W. R. 23, p. 197.) He followed this the next 
day by another telegram urging the importance of a large force of cav- 
alry, and said that there was no safety against raiders without cavalry 
to pursue, and that he was concentrating all the cavalry he could to 
operate in force. (W. R. 23, p. 202.) A brigade of three regiments was 
ordered to concentrate at Coiumbia, Tenn., July 23d (W. R. 23, p. 204), 
and General R. W. Johnson placed in command. (W. R. 238, p. 208.) 
He was immediately ordered to Murfreesboro. (W. R. 23, p. 212.) 
Meanwhile, General Nelson was trying to concentrate a force of ecav- 
alry in Kentucky to check General Morgan, and although he got to- 
gether a brigade under General Jackson (W. R. 23, p. 214), it was not 
suecessful in doing so. Finally, on August 16th, General Buell began 
telegraphing all around in a general endeavor to concentrate his cav- 
alry at Murfreesboro (W. R. 23, pp. 346-7-8), and General Nelson sought 
cavalry from General Buell to operate against General Morgan. (W. 
R. 23, p. 341.) 

On August 18th General Buell ordered all cavalry not otherwise 
engaged or assigned to join General Johnson’s command. (W. R. 23, 
p. 861.) The same day he telegraphed General Halleck that he needed 
a sufficient force of cavalry to cope with the Confederate cavalry and 
keep open 400 miles of railroad; that lacking cavalry, he had built 
stockades to diminish the railroad guards; that his communieations 
could only be protected by cavalry; and finally, that he had represented 
the need of cavalry three months before. (W. R. 23, p. 361.) It would 
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seem that the fault was partially with General Buell, since his return 
of July 10th (W. R. 23, p. 120) shows that he had 6.000 cavalry. 

July and August, 1862, were busy months for the Federal cavalry 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. In his first Kentucky raid, July 4-28, 1862, 
General Morgan attacked and defeated four companies of cavalry at 
Salina, Ky., July 8th. (W. R. 22, p. 754.) July 9th he cut to pieces four 
companies of cavalry at Tompkinsville, Ky. (W. R. 22, p. 731.) July 
24th he captured part of the Seventh Kentucky Cavalry at Cynthiana, 
Ky. (W. R. 22, p. 757.) 

On July 13th General Forrest captured Murfreesboro with its garri- 
son of fifteen companies of infantry, seven companies of cavalry, and 
two pieces of artillery. (W. R. 22, pp. 792-3.) On July 26th a recon- 
noitering party of three companies of Federal cavalry was defeated at 
Tuscumbia, Ala. (W. R. 22, pp. 830-1.) In the latter part of July a con- 
centration of cavalry against the Confederates near Nashville was 
ordered, but it got together too late to interfere. (W. R. 22, p. 815.) 

In the early part of August scouting operations were indulged in 
by a battalion of cavalry near Woodville, Ala. (W. R. 22, p. 837), and by 
two companies from Woodville to Guntersville. (W. R. 22, p. 870.) 

The effectiveness of General Buell’s concentrated cavalry was now 
to be tested. General Johnson, with 640 cavalry, supported by a brig- 
ade of infantry and some artillery, was sent from Murfreesboro after 
General Morgan, operating north of Nashville. For some reason not 
clear the infantry and artillery were left behind, and the-cavalry alone 
struck General Morgan’s force near Gallatin. A surprise was attempted, 
and the Federal cavalry charged. Half of it ran away and could not be 
rallied. The remainder retreated, and being pressed by General Mor- 
gan, formed to fight on foot. Upon the approach of General Morgan’s 
force, all but seventy-five ran away, and these surrendered. (W. R. 22, 
p- 871.) Many stragglers were captured by the Confederates. 

The difficulties of the Federal cavalry in Tennessee were well ex- 
pressed by the commander at Nashville in a letter to General Buell. 
(W. R. 23, p. 403); * * * “Whatever force we send out for any 
real purpose, we are repelled by a greater force; but when large forces 
are sent up for no particular purpose, no enemy is seen.” Such is the 
disadvantage of cavalry operating in a hostile country. 

About August 15th General Kirby Smith appeared at Cumberland 
Gap, a forerunner of General Bragg’s invasion of Kentucky. During 
his advance on August 17th, five companies of Federal cavalry were at- 
tacked and defeated at London, Ky. (W. R. 22, p. 861.) On August 23d 
in an action at Big Hill, Ky., the Seventh Kentucky Cavalry fled, and 
their action was such that members of the regiment were ordered ar- 
rested wherever found. (W. R. 22, p. 885.) A battalion of Tennessee 
cavalry with them fought well. 

General Morgan’s raid in Kentucky had caused the formation of 
several regiments of cavalry, and these were of some use in the cam- 
paign inaugurated by General Bragg. General Kirby Smith’s advance 
struck Richmond, Ky., August 30th. General Nelson’s raw command 
was routed. (W. R. 22, p. 909.) The two cavalry regiments with him 
were not engaged. 
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In the latter part of August, immediately preceding General Bragg’s 
northward movement, General Buell complained that the lack of cav- 
alry in sufficient force for reconnoissance made him depend on spies 
and other sources for information. (W. R. 23, p. 416.) He ordered the 
concentration of some cavalry August 27th for the protection of the 
railroad to Nashville. (W. R. 23, p. 481.) 

Two or three reconnoissances were made when General Bragg con- 
centrated at Sparta, to ascertain his dispositions. (W. R. 23, pp. 454, 
489, 498.) 

On September 5th an important step was taken in the organization 
of a cavalry division of two brigades of four and three regiments, under 
Colonel Kennett. (W. R. 23, p. 484.) General Buell was at Bowling 
Green September 16th, and from that point ordered the cavalry division 
to be ready to move. 

During General Buell’s northward movement to Louisville, little 
mention is made of the operations of the cavalry. On October Ist Col- 
onel Kennett’s cavalry division had about 3,000 men ( W. R. 23. pp. 562-3) 
with 1,300 unattached cavalry. General Buell's total force was 69,000. 

September 27th to October 4th one brigade of cavalry was used in es- 
corting a train to Louisville. The report of the commander shows this 
brigade to have been pretty well broken down. (W. R. 23, pp. 567-8.) 
The other brigade of the cavalry division and the remainder of the 
cavalry of the army were probably used in reconnoissance until Gen- 
eral Buell reached Louisville. 

The cavalry division was at Elizabethtown October 2d (W. R. 23, 
p. 564), and near Perryville October 7th. (W. R. 23, p. 580.) On Sep- 
tember 29th a detachment from Colonel MeCook’s brigade surprised 
and captured a Confederate cavalry regiment. (W. R. 22, p. 1016.) 
This was followed by the capture of a smaHk party of Confederate cav- 
alry at Elizabethtown October 3d. (W. R. 22, p. 1018.) 

The organization of the army of General Buell October 8, 1862 (W. 
R. 23, pp. 591-6), shows six of the nine divisions to have had cavalry 
assigned to them, while the cavalry division had been increased to three 
brigades of four, three and two regiments respectively. At Nashville 
were twelve companies of cavalry. 

The trains of the army having reached Louisville safely, the cav- 
alry resumed its normal function of screening General Buell’s advance 
against General Bragg. There was a sharp skirmish at Bardstown 
October 4th (W. R. 22, p. 1018), but the details of this engagement have 
not been found. 

In the battle of Perryville, October 8th, we find for the first time 
with General Buell a fairly efficient cavalry force. On October 7th a 
force of 1,350 cavalry skirmished all day with the Confederates. (W. 
R. 23, p. 1037.) On October 8th this force was joined by an additional 
brigade under Colonel McCook. By dismounted action they drove in 
the Confederate advanced cavalry. They then took a position in the 
line attacked by the Confederates, and held it during the attack. (W. 
R. 22. p. 1037.) General Buell’s report of the battle of Perryville states 
that the cavalry rendered excellent service. (W. R. 22, p. 1030.) 
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On October 7th an action was fought between a Federal force of 400 
cavalry and 400 infantry, with two pieces of artillery, and General For- 
rest’s command of about 3,000 men at La Vergne, Tenn., resulting in the 
defeat of General Forrest. (W. R. 22, p. 1020.) 

Immediately after the battle of Perryville the cavalry was sent to 
keep touch with the retreating Confederate army. (W. R. 23, pp. 597, 
598, 600, 605, 628.) Owing to the lack of forage, General Buell was later 
compelled to keep most of his cavalry in the rear, and to depend on his 
infantry to keep touch. (W. R. 23, p. 621.) Meanwhile, General Mor- 
gan (Confederate ) was keeping things moving to cover General Brage’s 
retreat. On October 18th he eaptured 500 of the Fourth Ohio Cavalry 
at Lexington ( W. R. 23, p. 630), and a brigade of cavalry was sent after 
him without suecess. (W. R. 23, pp. 645-9.) 

General Buell could not follow General Bragg on account of the 
difficult country and the exhaustion of its resources by the retreating 
Confederates. He gave up the pursuit and determined to move to 
Nashville. He reported October 26th sending one brigade of cavalry 
to Lebanon and one to Bowling Green. (W. R. 23, p. 644.) 

General Rosecrans relieved General Buell on October 30, 1862. 
He immediately sought to improve the organization and efficiency of 
his cavalry. The day that he assumed command, he telegraphed Gen- 
eral Halleck that he had eight good regiments of cavalry, and asked 
for General Stanley for duty as chief of cavalry. (W. R. 23, p. 665.) 
On November 2d he again telegraphed that he must have cavalry and 
‘avalry arms and a capable division commander, again asking for 
General Stanley. (W. R. 30, p.8.) The requests for additional cavalry 
and cavalry arms were urged repeatedly (W. R. 30, pp. 9, 27, 31, 36, 58, 
59, 127, 826), and failing an increase of cavalry strength, he made ur- 
gent requests for horses arfd equipments to mount infantry. (W. R. 30, 
pp. 58, 331.) In support of these requests, he stated that his cavalry 
was half armed and two-thirds demoralized (W. R. 30, p. 31), and that 
the Confederates had 10,000 to 12,000 cavalry, and had things all their 
own way. (W. R. 30, p. 331.) These deficiencies were remedied as far 
as possible. (W. R. 30, pp. 64, 327.) 

Asa matter of fact, the Confederate cavalry under Generals For- 
rest, Morgan and Wharton, had the cavalry of General Rosecrans’ army 
pretty thoroughly terrorized. In a communication to General Halleck 
December 7th, General Rosecrans stated that his cavalry was but one- 
fourth the number of the Confederates, and not fully armed, and that 
he wanted more cavalry before he tried them against the Confederate 
cavalry. (W. R. 29, p. 41.) 

In his report of the battle of Stone’s River, General Rosecrans 
stated that the enormous superiority of the enemy in cavalry kept the 
little cavalry he had almost within the infantry lines. (W. R. 29, p. 
189.) The Federal cavalry was mostly concentrated in the cavalry di- 
vision commanded by General Stanley, who reported for duty on No- 
vember 24th, and was immediately appointed chief of cavalry. (W. 
R. 30, p. 94.) 

The cavalry numbered about 3,000 December 8th (W. R. 30, p. 135), 
and the return of December 31st shows a total of 6,200 cavalry present 
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for duty with General Rosecrans, of which 4,400 were in the cavalry di- 
vision under General Stanley. (W. R. 30, pp. 283-5.) 

Three regiments were sent to join the cavalry division on January 
13th. (W. R. 30, p. 326.) The actual results of the operations of the 
cavalry were small. 

In the advance on Nashville, the cavalry division was directed to 
move November 4th, one regiment on the Nashville Pike, two regi- 
ments to Tyree Springs, and the other two regiments to Springfield, 
scouting forward to Gallatin and Hendersonville, covering the advance 
of the army. (W. R. 30, p.7.) On November 7th, General Rosecrans 
ordered the cavalry to occupy Hartsville and advance across the river, 
scouting to Lebanon. (W. R. 30, pp. 19-21.) This movement was to 
cover the advance of General Crittenden’s division. On November 12th 
Colonel Kennett, commanding the cavalry division, was at Hartsville 
with 2,000 cavalry. (W. R. 30, p. 40.) On November i3th General 
Negley reported that the Fourth Ohio Cavalry was attacked by Gen- 
eral Forrest and driven into Nashville in great confusion. (W. R. 30, 
p. 42.) The same day General Rosecrans ordered a cavalry recon- 
noissance in force beyond Lebanon. (W. R. 30, p. 42.) 

On November 18th the cavalry division was ordered to Nashville 
(W. R. 30, p. 66), and was then ordered to act as rear guard and to guard 
trains on the advance to Stone’s River, returning when this duty was 
completed to Nashville. (W. R. 30, p. 71.) On November 28th a train 
and its escort of forty cavalry were captured near Hartsville, but most 
of it was recaptured the same day by a battalion of-cavalry. (W. R. 
29, pp. 24-5.) The same day a brigade of cavalry was sent out on the 
Hillsborough road on areconnoissance, but saw nothing. (W. R. 30, p. 78.) 

December 4th a force of 300 cavalry had a small skirmish south of 
Nashville. (W. R. 29, p. 29.) December 7th the garrison of Hartsville, 
1,800 strong, was captured. This ineluded the Second Indiana Cavalry, 
350 in number. (W. R. 29, p. 45.) The attack was a surprise, but the 
eavalry at least offered some resistance. They formed dismounted, but 
none of the rest of the garrison came to their assistance, and all sur- 
rendered. (W. R. 29, pp. 51-2.) 

December I1th three regiments of cavalry were sent on a scout to 
Franklin. They attacked dismounted and captured the town. (W. R. 
29, p. 767.) 

An expedition consisting of 1,000 cavalry was sent by General 
Wright into East Tennessee December 20th to January Sth, 1863. This 
foree had a skirmish at Watauga Bridge December 30th, and at Jones- 
ville January 2d. They destroyed two important bridges on the East 
Tennessee Railroad and about ten miles of track. The total journey 
was about 470 miles. (W. R. 29, p. 86.) 

General Morgan’s second Kentucky raid was made from December 
22, 1862, to January 2, 1863. He avoided action as a general rule,a small 
and unimportant skirmish with four companies of cavalry at Green’s 
Chapel, Ky., being the only fight. (W. R. 29, p. 151.) 

From General Wright’s forces in Kentucky, an expedition of two 
battalions of cavalry was sent from London, Ky., into east Tennessee. 
They defeated a small Confederate force at Perkins’ Mill, Tenn., De- 
cember 28th. (W. R. 29, pp. 159-63.) A foree of 150 cavalry attacked a 
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guerilla camp in Powell County, Ky., December 26th, capturing a few 
prisoners. (W. R. 29, p. 166.) 

Preparatory to the advance on Murfreesboro, resulting in the 
battle of Stone’s River, December 31, 1862, and January 2, 1863, General 
Stanley reported that he was able to march with about 1,700 men (W. R. 
30, p. 227), and the orders for the cavalry were to advance in three 
columns of one brigade each, one under Colonel Zahm on the Franklin 
Pike, one under Colonel Minty on the Murfreesboro road, and the re- 
serve under General Stanley on the Nolensville pike. The Fourth U.S. 
Cavalry, 400 strong, was ordered to report to General Rosecrans. (W. 
R. 30, p. 241.) The cavalry advanced in accordance with these orders 
on December 26th. 

The brigade under General Stanley encountered the Confederates in 
force on the Nolensville pike, and fought from 10:00 A. M. December 
27th until evening, driving them two miles beyond La Vergne. The 
brigade executed a reconnoissance to College Grove December 28th, 
and was joined by Colonel Zahm’s brigade on December 29th. General 
Stanley’s force advanced on the Bole Jack road and Colonel Zahim’s 
brigade by the Franklin road, communicating at Stewart’s Creek. 
The Confederates were encountered by General Stanley at Wilkinson’s 
Cross Roads and driven back rapidly across Overall’s Creek. One troop 
in pursuit fell into an ambush and was defeated. On December 30th 
the entire cavalry division, numbering 3,000 to 3,200 men ( W. R. 29, pp. 
191, 196), was employed in guarding the flank of the army in position. 

The brigade under Colonel Zahm, numbering 950, proceeded via 
Franklin, where on December 26th it had askirmish with 900 Confeder- 
ate cavalry and drove them out. On December 27th and 28th this 
brigade made a reconnoissance to the front and right, via Triune, join- 
ing General Stanley as above. On the 29th this brigade was attacked 
by General Wharton's brigade of Confederate cavalry and a heavy 
fight followed, neither side gaining any advantage. On the 30th a 
severe skirmish occurred on the Franklin road. 

The brigade under Colonel Minty covered the advance on the 
Murfreesboro road, one regiment on the road and.one on each flank. 
There was light skirmishing all day on December 29th. On December 
30th, this brigade formed a chain of vedettes in rear of the army to 
drive up stragglers. One regiment and one battalion were sent back 
toward Nashville to look after General Wheeler. 

In the battle on December 3lst, the cavalry performed important 
services. Colonel Zahm’s brigade was on the right flank, and was 
heavily engaged. It was thrown into great confusion and practically 
routed. One regiment ran away, but on the whole this brigade did as 
well as could be expected under the circumstances. One regiment ex- 
ecuted a mounted charge, which was repulsed. The whole brigade 
gave ground continually, but was able from time to time to repulse 
charges by the Confederate cavalry. On January Ist, one regiment and 
one company of this brigade were sent to escort a train to Nashville. 
On January 3d, while escorting a train from Nashville to Murfreesboro, 
this same cavalry escort was attacked by a portion of General Wheeler's 
command, but repulsed the attack. On January 4th the whole brigade 
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proceeded to the front, and on January 5th was sent out on the Shelby- 
ville road, but did nothing, and returned to camp. On December 3lst 
Colonel Minty’s brigade, 950 strong, was sent to the right flank of the 
army, where it formed dismounted, but was out-flanked and had to re- 
retire. It was followed by the Confederate cavalry, which again 
threatened the flank, but was driven off by acharge. The brigade also 
charged successfully on the force in front at the same time. 

On December 31st Colonel Kennett’s brigade was also ordered to 
the right, thus throwing the entire cavalry force on this flank. This 
brigade formed dismounted, and at 4:30 Pp. M. was attacked and out- 
flanked, whereupon it mounted and retired, re-formed and made a suc- 
cessful charge. 

Thus it is seen that when the battle opened all of the cavalry was 
sent to the right flank and used to assist in staying the rout on that 
flank. On January Ist, 2d and 3d the cavalry was used to guard the 
flanks. On January 4th it was concentrated and moved to the fords of 
Stone’s River, and on January 5th entered Murfreesboro. On January 
6th the cavalry moved out in two columns on the Shelbyville pike and 
toward Manchester. The latter column encountered the Confederates 
three and one half miles from Murfreesboro and fought till sundown, 
driving them back toward Manchester. The Federal cavalry then re- 
turned to Lytle’s Creek, one and one-half miles from Murfreesboro. 

One regiment, the Third Ohio Cavalry, did valuable service on 
December 31st, standing off an attack of the Confederate cavalry of 
General Wharton long enough to enable a large part of the ammuni- 
tion train, then in danger, to be drawn off. The Confederate reports 
mention this regiment as having accomplished this result by a saber 
charge, but incidentally state that the Federal cavalry was driven from 
the field in the wildest confusion, which it must be acknowledged was 
not far from the truth. (Condensed from various reports, W. R. 29, 
pp. 617-649, 967.) 

The Fourth U.S. Cavalry distinguished itself by a successful charge, 
in which 300 prisoners were recaptured. (W. R. 29, p.188.) This 
charge was executed in line of companies in columns of fours. (W. R. 
29, pp. 648-9.) 

General Rosecrans gives the strength of the cavalry at Stone’s 
River as 3,200. (W. R. 29, p. 196). The total casualties show 160 killed 
and wounded, and 236 missing. The work of the cavalry was praised 
by General Rosecrans in his report. (W. R. 29, pp. 194, 198.) 

January 13th to 15th Captain Otis, with 700 cavalry, accompanied an 
expedition from Murfreesboro to Nolensville and Versailles. (W.R. 29, 
p. 984.) On January 19th one battalion of cavalry had a skirmish at 
Woodbury, in which afew prisoners were captured. (W. R. 29, pp. 985-6.) 

After the battle of Stone’s River, General Rosecrans immediately 
began an effort to increase his cavalry force by stripping Kentucky of 
cavalry, enumerating nine regiments serving there which he desired 
General Wright to send him (W. R. 30, p. 333) under the general instrue- 
tions of General Wright to send to General Rosecrans such reinforce- 
ments as he could spare without endangering Kentucky. General 
Wright apparently sent all of the above regiments except one. 
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In January, 1863, the Fifteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry (Anderson 
Cavalry) mutinied. Three hundred of the regiment were present at the 
battle of Stone’s River. The remaining 700 were under guard at Nash- 
ville. (W. R. 35, p. 151). The regiment was finally reorganized with 
new officers in May, 1863. (W. R. 30, pp. 345-381.) 

As long as General Rosecrans remained in command, he continued 
his appeals for cavalry, and for the necessary horses, arms and equip- 
ments to make his cavalry effective. (W. R. 35, pp. 14, 22-3, 33-4, 154, 
199, 245, 270-1, 559-60.) His appeal for horses drew forth from the Quar- 
termaster General a long letter (W. R. 35, pp. 300-303) in which atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that the horses already furnished had been 
broken down by hard and unnecessary work, pointing out a case where 
a very long and hard march had been made with no other object than 
to get back to camp, and citing other instances of like abuses. He ad- 
vised General Rosecrans to see that his cavalry cared for their horses 
properly, advice which appears not to have been out of place. 

General Halleck, the Secretary of War, and the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral all appeared willing to do their best to help General Rosecrans fit 
out his eavalry and mount such of his infantry as he wished, though 
General Halleck finally got tired of the continual stream of telegrams 
about the need of cavalry, informing General Rosecrans that he had 
his share or more of cavalry and cavalry arms (W. R. 35, p. 31), and 
finally requesting a cessation of the telegrams, saying that General 
Rosecrans’ wants were fully known. (W. R. 35, pp. 37-8.) 

However, General Rosecrans’ persistence was to be rewarded, and 
the returns show a steady increase in the number of cavalry present 
for duty to 4,500 January 3lst (W. R. 35, pp. 28-9), 5,000 February 28th 
(W. R. 35, p. 93), 6,300 Mareh 3lst (W. R. 35, pp. 196-7), and 5,000 April 
30th ( W. R. 35, p. 298.) 

A cavalry corps was organized in May, 1863, and the return of May 
3lst shows its strength as 5,000 (W. R. 35, p, 378), while by July 31, 1863, 
it had reached the strength of 614 officers and 10,269 men present for duty. 
(W. R. 35, pp. 572-3.) At that time the cavalry was concentrated at 
Winchester, Tennessee. 

From the battle of Stone’s River until June 24, 1863, General Rose- 
crans’ army lay at Murfreesboro preparing for an advance. This epoch 
is an important one for the cavalry in the West, being marked by a 
steady increase in efficiency and in numbers. The period was filled 
with expeditions and reconnoissances. Until the cavalry became suf- 
ficiently numerous to take care of itself, these expeditions were gen- 
erally supported by infantry. 

January 3lst to February 13th an expedition of one division of in- 
fantry and two brigades (1,300) cavalry was sent from Murfreesboro to 
Franklin. In a skirmish at Unionville, January 3lst, one regiment ex- 
ecuted a successful saber charge. The expedition then moved via 
Triune to Franklin and returned to Murfreesboro. (W. R. 34, pp. 24-7.) 
February 3d to 5th an expedition of one division of infantry and one 
brigade of cavalry was sent from Murfreesboro to Auburn, Liberty and 
Alexandria, The cavalry acted as advance guard. (W. R. 34, pp. 43-4.) 
February 18th to March 5th a force of one regiment of infantry, one 
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regiment of mounted infantry, and one regiment and one battalion of 
cavalry was engaged in a futile chase after a Confederate raiding force 
near Paris, Kentucky. (W. R. 34, pp. 51-8.) 

In a skirmish near Bradyville, March 1st, in which three regiments 
of Federal cavalry acting as a train guard were attacked, two regi- 
ments executed a mounted charge with sabers and pistols, and drove 
the Confederates off in confusion. (W. R. 34, p. 65.) Spring Hill was 
captured by the Confederate cavalry March 5th, with a garrison of 
1,000 infantry. The cavalry, 650 in number, and the artillery made their 
escape. (W. R. 34, p. 75.) 

An expedition of 850 cavalry was sent from Murfreesboro to 
Columbia, Tennessee, Mareh 4th to 14th. In a skirmish at Rover, 
March 4th, one regiment executed a suecessful saber charge. There 
was also a skirmish at Thompson’s Station March 9th. (W. R. 34, 
p. 129.) An expedition of 750 cavalry was sent from Franklin to Colum- 
bia March 8th to 12th, skirmishing with the Confederates at Thompson’s 
Station March 9th, and at Rutherford’s Creek March 10th and 11th, 
(W. R. 34, p. 142.) 

A Confederate force of 6,000 mounted men under General Pegram, 
made an expedition into Kentueky Mareh 22d to April Ist. The prin- 
cipal action was at Somerset, Kentucky, March 30th, in which the Fed- 
eral force was 1,250 cavalry and mounted infantry. This entire force 
fought dismounted and attacked and defeated the Confederates. (W. 
R. 34, pp. 169-70.) 

Brentwood, Tennessee, was captured March 25th by the cavalry of 
Generals Forrest, Morgan and Wharton. A foree of 600 cavalry was 
sent to the relief, and sueceeded in recapturing some of the wagons 
and arms. The whole Confederate force then came up. and the Fed- 
eral cavalry retreated, fighting dismounted. They lost the wagons and 
had to destroy the arms to keep them from falling into the hands of 
the Confederates, (W. R. 34, p. 179.) A small Federal eavalry force 
(sixty-five ) was defeated in a skirmish on the Woodbury pike Mareh 
27th. (W. R. 34, p. 197.) 

General Stanley went on a reconnoissanece April 2d to 6th with 
two brigades of cavalry (1,500) from Murfreesboro to Auburn, Liberty, 
Snow Hill, Cherry Valley, Statesville, Cainsville and Lebanon. ( W. 
R. 34, p. 207.) 

General Van Dorn attacked at Franklin April 10th with 10,000 men, 
a foree of 5,200 infantry and 2,700 cavalry. One brigade of Federal ecav- 
alry charged and captured a battery and some prisoners, all of which 
were recaptured. (W. R. 34, p. 222.) 

An expedition of 4,000 infantry, 1,500 cavalry and 1,100 mounted in- 
fantry was sent from Murfreesboro to McMinnville, April 20th to 30th, 
to clear out the Confederates and destroy the resources of the country. 
( W. R. 34, pp. 266-9; W. R. 35, p. 242.) 

About this time General Rosecrans ordered General Stanley to 
Louisville with all of the dismounted cavalry to remount them. (W. 
R. 35, p. 246.) He also ordered the detail of infantry soldiers as order- 
lies, horses to be provided by the quartermaster’s department. He 
prescribed that the cavalry guards and vedettes should be under the 
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control of the senior cavalry officer, and that each cavalry brigade 
should detail a brigade officer of the day. (W. R. 35, p. 336.) These 
were steps toward increasing the available numbers and the efficiency 
of the cavalry. General Rosecrans had also by this time succeeded in 
mounting a brigade of infantry under Colonel Wilder. 

A raid by a force of mounted men under Colonel Streight into 
northern Alabama and Georgia in connection with Colonel Grierson’s 
raid and general demonstrations along the Memphis & Charleston 
Railroad had been planned, and was started from Tuscumbia, Ala., 
April 26th. The expedition consisted of 1,700 men. After numerous 
skirmishes the foree finally surrendered to inferior numbers near 
Cedar Bluff, Ala., May 3d. ( W. R. 34, pp. 280-293.) 

An expedition including one brigade of cavalry was sent toward 
Monticello, Ky., April 26th to May 12th. The whole force was defeated 
ina hard fought battle at Horseshoe Bottoms, Ky., May 10th. (W. R. 
34, pp. 295, 299-302. ) 

While on an expedition from Murfreesboro to Middleton, May 2\st 
and 22d General Stanley’s cavalry division captured the camps of the 
Confederates at Middleton, 800 stands of arms, 300 horses, and all of the 
Confederate camp equipage. General Stanley in reporting this expedi- 
tion makes the claim that his cavalry was fast becoming a terror to 
the Confederates. (W. R. 34, pp. 334-5.) 

One brigade of cavalry had a small skirmish near Murfreesboro 
June 3d, and a brigade had a severe action near Franklin June 4th, 
fighting dismounted and mounted, defeating the Confederates. (W. 
R. 34, pp. 361-2.) 

During the early part of June, the reconnoissances and expeditions 
were in the main without incident, the most important being a raid 
from Kentucky into East Tennessee June 14th to 24th, by 1,500 mounted 
men. They destroyed some bridges on the Tennessee Central Railroad, 
and some supplies and arms belonging to the Confederate government. 
( W. R. 34, p. 384.) 

What is known as the “Middle Tennessee” or “Tullahoma” cam- 
paign, commenced on June 24, 1863. Under orders from General Rose- 
crans (W. R. 35, p. 446) the cavalry corps took the advance, General 
Turehin’s division toward MeMinnville, and General Mitchell’s division 
via Rover. The latter encountered strong opposition near Rover, and 
was brought to a standstill June 23d. One brigade was detached from 
General Turchin’s division to reinforce General Mitchell, and the other 
brigade of General Turchin was broken up in detachments. The Con- 
federates withdrew from Rover, and at Middleton, June 24th, were de- 
feated by General Mitchell. June 26th the entire cavalry corps was 
moved to Christiana, two regiments being sent forward to reconnoiter 
Guy’s Gap. The day was rainy, and the rest of it was spent in getting up 
forage. June 27th the cavalry was ordered to take Guy’s Gap, which 
was done. The Confederates were pursued to near Shelbyville, where 
astand was attempted, but they were driven off,and Shelbyville was cap- 
tured with 600 prisoners and some guns. June 28th the cavalry went 
back to Guy’s Gap for supplies, thence June 29th via Shelbyville to Fair- 
field, and June 30th to Manchester. 
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July Ist the entire cavalry force was ordered via Hillsboro to Pel- 
ham. General Mitchell’s division and one brigade of General Turchin’s 
left Manchester July 2d in pursuit of the retreating Confederates. 
Twelve companies under General Turchin encountered the enemy at 
Morris’s Ford and were repulsed. The rest of the cavalry corps came 
up and the Confederates abandoned the defense of the ford, and the 
cavalry crossed. July 3d the corps marched to Decherd, sending one 
regiment forward to Brakefield Point, and one to Cowan. 

July 11th the entire cavalry corps having rested and refitted, was 
ordered forward to Huntsville, Ala. (From various reports, W. R. 34, 
pp. 538-556.) 

General Rosecrans alleged as one reason for not advancing against 
General Bragg earlier, that his cavalry could not be ready before about 
June 15th. ( W. R. 34, p. 403.) 

The cavalry corps at this time was commanded by General Stan- 
ley, and comprised two divisions: First Division, General Mitchell ; 
First Brigade, Colonel Campbell; Second Brigade, Colonel E. M. Me- 
Cook. Second Division, General Turehin; First Brigade, Colonel Minty ; 
Second Brigade, Colonel Long. The corps numbered 10,500 men. (W. 
R. 34, p. 410.) The only misfortunes of the cavalry in this campaign 
were the capture of 250 men by General Forrest at Lexington June 29th 
(W. R. 34, pp. 628-9), and the capture of two companies of cavalry on 
outpost at Union City, Tenn., July 10th. (W. R. 34, pp. 822-3.) 

The prospects of the Federal cavalry in Tennessee, already bright, 
were made brighter by the disastrous termination for the Confederate 
General Morgan of his Ohio raid, July 2 to 26, 1863. His whole force 
numbered about 3,000 men, and all of it was captured. No heavy action 
was fought with him, his capture being the result of a gradual disinte- 
gration of his force. Seven regiments of cavalry were in pursuit. (W. 
R. 34, p. 637.) The capture of General Morgan and his command ata 
time when the Federal cavalry was already getting the upper hand 
anyway, was a long step toward complete mastery. 

A second Confederate raiding force of 1,500 to 2,000 men under Col- 
onel Scott was sent into Kentucky July 25th to August 6th to relieve 
the pressure on General Morgan. A Federal force of 500 mounted men 
was routed at Richmond, Ky., July 28th. (W. R. 34, pp. 834-5.) The 
heavy cavalry force let loose by the capture of General Morgan com- 
pelled Colonel Scott’s hasty return to Tennessee. ( W. R. 84, pp. 839-42.) 

A Federal expedition of about 1,000 mounted men was sent into 
southwestern Virginia July 3d to llth. (W. R. 34. pp. 818-19.) 

On July 11th General Stanley reported the cavalry stationed, one 
division at Fayetteville, one brigade at Pulaski, and one brigade at 
Salem. (W. R. 34, p. 825.) 

The cavalry in Kentucky and Ohio which pursued and captured 
General Morgan was organized August 6th into a cavalry division of 
three brigades and one independent brigade, a total of 8,000 mounted 
troops. (W. R. 35, pp. 596, 603.) It fell under the command of General 
Burnside in his East Tennessee or Knoxville campaign. 

General Stanley’s cavalry remained in observation in advance of 
the army, watching the Tennessee River until the railroad was repaired 
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and General Rosecrans was again ready to advance. Reconnoitering 
parties were sent out from time to time. 

While General Rosecrans was preparing for his forward movement, 
the cavalry in western Tennessee became active to create a diversion 
in his favor, and to prevent the reinforcement of the Confederate cav- 
alry in his front. The simultaneous expeditions from Vicksburg and 
Memphis in August were for this purpose. 

When General Rosecrans began the advance which precipitated 
the battle of Chickamauga, September 19 and 20, 1863, his cavalry corps 
numbered 585 officers and 10,114 men present for duty. (Return of Au- 
gust 3lst, W. R. 52, p. 276.) 

Colonel Minty’s brigade of cavalry and Colonel Wilder's brigade of 
mounted infantry were along the Tennessee River from Chattanooga 
up to Washington. (W. R. 40, p. 51.) The remaining three brigades 
were below Chattanooga. On August 17th Colonel Minty’s brigade 
marehed from MeMinnville via Pikeville for Sparta, where he hada 
skirmish and defeated the Confederate cavalry, threatening the com- 
munications. He then returned to the Tennessee River. This brigade 
and Colonel Wilder’s brigade of mounted infantry operated on the left 
flank of General Rosecran’s army during the Chickamauga campaign 
Colonel Wilder’s brigade entered Chattanooga September 9th, and the 
next day moved toward Ringgold. On September 11th, two miles from 
Ringgold, his brigade attacked the Confederates and during the day 
drove them within four miles of Dalton. It was then ordered to return 
to Ringgold and thence to La Fayette, where a skirmish occurred and 
the brigade was nearly surrounded, but cut its way out and proceeded 
to Gordon’s Mills. September 15th it executed a reconnoissance to Pea 
Vine Chureh, and moved September 16th to Cooper’s Gap. September 
17th it guarded the crossing of Chickamauga Creek at Alexander’s 
Bridge. September 18th Colonel Wilder’s brigade was attacked by a 
brigade of Confederate infantry, which was repulsed. A portion of the 
brigade was detached to assist Colonel Minty, when the remainder was 
attacked by three brigades of infantry, and although almost surrounded, 
managed to hold on until the following morning, when the brigade was 
ordered to the right flank of the line. There it was heavily engaged on 
September 19th. On the 20th the brigade occupied the right flank of 
the line, charged the Confederates and drove them back. It was then 
ordered to fall back to Lookout Mountain, which it did. (Note. This 
account of the part played by Colonel Wilder’s brigade seems necessary 
in this connection, since it was apparently considered as cavalry, af- 
fecting the distribution of the cavalry. This brigade was transferred 
to the cavalry corps October 18th, and constituted the Third Brigade, 
Second Division.) 

Colonel Minty’s brigade marched from Chattanooga to Gordon’s 
Mills September 13th, crossed Missionary Ridge into Lookout Valley 
the next day, and was ordered back via Gordon’s Mills to Pea Vine 
Valley September 15th. September 16th and 17th light skirmishing 
only oceurred. September 18th the Confederates advanced in force. 
Colonel Minty was reinforced by two regiments of Colonel Wilder's 
brigade and became heavily engaged dismounted at Gordon’s Mills in 
the evening. September 19th the brigade moved to near Rossville, and 
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to Missionary Mills September 20th. From there it was ordered to 
take a position on the Ringgold and Rossville road to cover the retreat of 
the army, standing off a force of 1,500 Confederate cavalry and mounted 
infantry at Red House Bridge. On September 21st this brigade fell 
back to Rossville, and the next day to Chattanooga. 

The main cavalry foree of three brigades crossed the river at Caper- 
ton’s Ferry September 3d, leaving guards at the crossings, and pro- 
ceeded to Town Creek, moving to a point near Valley Head Septem- 
ber 4th. The next four days were spent in scouting and in shoeing up 
the horses. September 9th the whole command moved into Broom- 
town Valley, where a skirmish occurred. September 10th to 12th were 
spent in reconnoissances toward La Fayette, Rome and Summerville. 
September 13th a reconnoissance by two brigades to La Fayette de- 
veloped the presence there of the Confederates in force, and the whole 
command moved to Alpine. September 14th the whole command 
moved to the top of the mountain, and the next day one brigade to 
Dougherty’s Gap, and a division to Valley Head, the whole command 
concentrating at Dougherty’s Gap September 16th. Minor movements 
only were made on September I7th and 18th. September 19th the three 
brigades were moved to Crawfish Springs on the right of the Federal 
line and remained there in line of battle all day. September 20th they 
guarded the fords of Chickamauga Creek and were ordered to retire 
when the Federal army retreated. It is worthy of note that this order 
was verified before it was obeyed. 

September 21st these brigades formed line of battle in Chattanooga 
Valley, skirmishing all day. September 22d they retired to Chatta- 
nooga. the rear brigade being heavily engaged. The whole of the cav- 
alry then crossed the river to protect the trains in the Sequatchie 
Valley, and was disposed so as to observe the crossings from Washing- 
ton to Bellefonte. These dispositions were completed by September 
27th, one division being north of Chattanooga and the other south. 

These operations were carried out without serious reverse except in 
one instance. On September 19th one brigade (Third Brigade, First Di- 
vision) was thrown into confusion near Crawfish Springs and lost about 
200 prisoners. The brigade was rallied, formed dismounted in rear, 
and repulsed an attack. (From various reports, W. R. 50, pp. 890-926, 
445-9.) 

General Stanley commanded until September 14th, when on account 
of sickness he transferred the command to General Mitchell. 

General Rosecrans in a report to the Adjutant General, says that 
the obstinate stand of Colonels Minty and Wilder on September 18th 
gave time for the formation of the infantry, and that on September 
18th, 19th and 20th the cavalry behaved with conspicuous gallantry, 
covering the shattered right and the trains. (W. R. 50, pp. 79-80.) The 
casualties of the cavalry in the Chickamauga campaign were thirty- 
two killed, one hundred and thirty-six wounded and three hundred 
missing. (W. R. 50, p. 179.) 

General Rosecrans’ dispositions after the battle of Chickamauga 
had scarcely been completed when on September 30th, a Confederate 
raiding force under General Wheeler, about 4.000 strong, crossed the 
Tennessee River at Cottonport Ferry, near Washington, and started 
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against the Federal communications via McMinnville. Murfreesboro, 
Shelbyville, Farmington and Pulaski, again crossing the Tennessee 
River at the mouth of the Elk River October 9th. As soon as General 
Wheeler had crossed the river, the cavalry was all ordered after him. 
General Crook’s division and Colonel Wilder’s brigade, which were 
along the river north of Chattanooga were ordered in direct pursuit. 
General Mitchell's division, which was in the vicinity of Bridgeport and 
Stevenson, was ordered to move via the Sequatchie Valley to join 
General Crook. After some hard marching and slight skirmishing, the 
whole command was concentrated six miles north of Shelbyville, Octo- 
ber 6th. From there one division was ordered to Unionville, and the 
other division and the mounted infantry were ordered to Farmington 
in an attempt to head off the Confederate column. A severe action 
was fought at Farmington, which was signalized by a mounted charge 
of the mounted infantry, followed by a saber charge by the cavalry, 
four guns being captured. From the Confederate report (W. R. 51, 
p. 727) it appears that this engagement was fought by one brigade, 
which was thrown into action to delay the Federals. This brigade was 
badly eut up. 

The pursuit of General Wheeler was given up when he crossed the 
Tennessee River, and the Federal cavalry was returning to Stevenson 
when, at Huntsville, it was turned aside after another raiding force 
under General Roddey, with whom a skirmish occurred at New Market 
October 13th, but he got away. 

One division of cavalry (General Crook’s) was now ordered to Flint 
River, and the other (General Mitchell’s) to Winchester. The cavalry 
was badly used up, having marched 247 miles in six days, and several 
marches by brigades of more than fifty miles in a day were made: 
(Various reports, W. R. 51, pp. 664-5, 667-76, 690-8, 684-8.) 

The prompt expulsion of Generals Wheeler and Roddey from Ten- 
nessee is in marked contrast with the previous performances of the 
Federal cavalry. Prior to this time the Confederate cavalry had 
roamed at will over Tennessee, doing immense damage to the railroads. 
In this attempt on the communications, not only was the damage 
small, but the raiding parties were expelled in the brief period of eight 
days, losing guns and prisoners, and this hasty exit was necessary to 
avoid capture. The principal damage done was the destruction of a 
wagon train in the Sequatchie Valley, and the Confederates barely had 
time to destroy this before they had to move on. 

On October 25th General Mitchell reported that his horses were 
unfit for service, having been broken down in the pursuit of Generals 
Wheeler and Roddey. He gave the effective force of the first division 
as 1,000, and of the second as 1,400. He also complained bitterly of the 
quality of the horse equipments that had been furnished, saying that 
the leather was green, the trees of the saddles were green, the saddle 
irons too light, and that the inferior quality of the saddles was largely 
responsible for the condition of his horses. Many of the saddles which 
were new before the pursuit of General Wheeler were at this time 
condemned. He concluded with a request for 3,000 horses and 3,000 or 
4,000 horse equipments. (W. R. 54, p. 835.) 
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At the same time General Crook reported his division as in unfit 
condition to move. (W. R. 54, p. 842.) 

During the siege of Chattanooga, the headquarters of the cavalry 
corps (General Elliott) and the First Division (Colonel McCook) re- 
mained at Winchester until ordered November 26th to Knoxville. The 
Second Division (General Crook ) and the mounted brigade of infantry 
(Colonel Wilder) were at Maysville,.Ala. This disposition was neces- 
sary on account of the difficulty of transportation, the cavalry moving 
back to where it could be supplied from the railroad. (W. R. 56, pp. 95, 
1438, 162.) 

On November 11th General W. S. Smith was appointed chief of cay- 
alry of the Division of the Mississippi ( W. R. 56, p. 115), giving him com- 
mand of all the cavalry at Vicksburg, Memphis and Chattanooga. He 
immediately proceeded to Nashville and inspected the corral and com- 
plained of the quality of the horses being furnished, advocating a pri- 
vate mark for each purchasing quartermaster in order that the 
responsibility for the purchase of unfit horses might be fixed. He also 
complained of the arms, saying that there was scarcely a single regi- 
ment armed with weapons of uniform caliber. (W. R. 55, p. 488.) 

On November 16th General Crook was ordered to send Colonel Long 
with 1,500 to 2,000 cavalry to Chattanooga for raiding duty. (W. R. 56, 
p. 167.) This is the only cavalry force which took part in the campaign 
for the relief of Chattanooga. 

Colonel Long left Chattanooga November 23d with 1,500 men and 
proceeded via Cleveland and Harrison, doing extensive damage to the 
railroads. He returned to Chattanooga November 27th and left again 
November 29th, proceeding via Benton and Columbus (on the Hiwassee 
River ) to Charleston December Ist, thence via Athens December 2d to 
Knoxville December 4th. He left Knoxville December 6th in pursuit 
of a Confederate wagon train, which he pursued as far as Murphy, N.C., 
where he arrived December 9th. He then gave up the pursuit, and re- 
ceived orders to return leisurely via Charleston to Chattanooga. (W. 
R. 55, pp. 560-5.) 

The force under General Burnside operating against Knoxville con- 
sisted of 23,000 infantry and 6,500 cavalry. (W. R. 51, p. 557.) Owing to 
the fact that all Confederate forces were concentrated against General 
Rosecrans, General Burnside encountered little resistance in his ad- 
vance. The cavalry was organized into four brigades, three constitut- 
ing a cavalry division, and the fourth unattached. 

Three brigades covered the advance and one guarded the trains. 
Arriving at Knoxville, one brigade was sent up the valley to Cumber- 
land Gap, remaining there as a containing force, together with a Federal 
force already at the northern entrance to the Gap. The infantry came 
up from Knoxville and the Confederate garrison of 2,500 men surren- 
dered. During the latter part of September the cavalry was occupied in 
driving small Confederate forces from the Tennessee Valley. General 
Burnside was ordered to codperate with General Rosecrans, the cav- 
alry being sent down the valley to open communication September 30th, 
but it was immediately recalled and sent up the valley. General Burn- 
side apparently avoided as far as possible doing anything to assist 
General Rosecrans. (W. R. 51, pp. 546-51.) 
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October 20th 700 of Colonel Wolford’s cavalry brigade were sur- 
prised by a Confederate foree consisting of an infantry division and 
3,000 or 4,000 cavalry, and badly defeated, losing six mountain howitzers 
and about 400 men captured. (W. R. 54, p. 5.) It is alleged that this 
attack was made under cover of a flag of truce. (W. R. 54. p. 273.) 

General Longstreet was detached with his corps to operate against 
Knoxville November 4th. He had with him about 8,000 cavalry. (W. 
R. 54, p. 260.) It is difficult to ascertain General Burnside’s effective 
force of cavalry at this time. The return of October 3lst (W. R. 54, 
p. 811) shows 345 officers and 7,113 men present for duty. General 
Shackelford, in command of the cavalry, reported that he had not ex- 
ceeding 1,800 well mounted men. (W. R. 56, p. 24.) 

On November 3d, General Burnside organized his cavalry into a 
corps, with General Shackelford in command. It consisted of two 
divisions: First Division, Colonel Sanders; First Brigade, Colonel 
Wolford; Second Brigade, Colonel Byrd; Third Brigade, Colonel Pen- 
nebaker. Second Division, Colonel Carter; First Brigade, Colonel 
Garrard; Seeond Brigade, Colonel Foster. (W. R. 56. p. 35.) General 
Burnside reported to General Grant November 4th that his cavalry 
was much broken down, but that he could organize a force of 1,200 or 
1,500 men. ( W. R. 46, p. 45.) 

This cavalry force, whatever it may have been, was posted in ob- 
servation across the Valley of the Tennessee about Kingston at the 
time of General Longstreet’s advance. One brigade (Colonel Garrard ) 
was surprised and totally defeated at Rogersville by the Confederate 
cavalry November 6th, losing 775 prisoners. (W. R. 54, pp. 550-4.) 
There was constant skirmishing with General Longstreet’s cavalry un- 
til the vicinity of Knoxville was reached. Here on November 17th the 
cavalry, fighting dismounted, delayed the Confederate advance until 
the infantry took position in the defensive works, and the siege began, 
lasting until December 4th. During the siege the cavalry appears to 
have been inactive as such, the men being used in the trenches. (W. 
R. 54, p. 271.) 

On November 28th General Bragg’s investment of Chattanooga 
having been broken up, General Sherman was sent to the relief of 
Knoxville, the siege of which was raised on his approach. He arrived 
at Knoxville December 6th. General Longstreet retreated northward 
toward Virginia. The cavalry was sent in pursuit, but the horses were 
broken down. (W. R. 54, p. 271.) 

The first division of General Mitchell’s cavalry corps was ordered 
to Knoxville from Alexandria, Tenn., November 27th, but was delayed 
by high water and did not reach Knoxville until December 12th. It 
started immediately in pursuit of General Longstreet. General Foster 
had meanwhile relieved General Burnside in command, and had 
placed his cavalry under the command of General Sturgis. (W. R. 
54, p. 283.) 

There was more or less skirmishing with General Longstreet’s rear 
guard. At Hay’s Ferry the Confederates administered a check to the 
pursuit, but in an action at Mossy Creek December 27th the Federal 
cavalry was victorious. (W. R. 54, pp. 436-8.) 
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In this action the most of the cavalry had been sent on a flanking 
movement, with one brigade and detachments of three regiments of 
eavalry to hold the front while the movement was made. This latter 
force was attacked by the entire Confederate cavalry and fought the 
whole day. most of the time dismounted. The cavalry was supported 
by a brigade of infantry which formed part of the pursuing force under 
General Sturgis. The tide of battle was turned by a flank attack made 
by a regiment of infantry. At the close of the action a dismounted 
charge was made by a regiment of cavalry and the Confederates re- 
tired. The remainder of the Federal cavalry had been recalled at the 
beginning of the action, but took no part in it. (W. R. 54, pp. 646, 
648, 657.) 

After the battle of Mossy Creek the main force of General Sturgis’s 
eavalry remained in that vicinity on picket and observation duty until 
January 13th, at which time on account of the lack of forage it moved 
to Dandridge. (W. R. 57, pp. 44, 54.) At Kimbrough’s Cross Roads 
near Dandridge on January 16th three brigades of Federal cavalry 
were attacked by the Confederate cavalry supported by three brigades 
of infantry, and were defeated and driven back. (W. R. 57, pp. 45, 80.) 
The Federal cavalry fought dismounted. After this fight the cavalry 
retired via Knoxville and Sevierville to Fair Garden. They arrived at 
this place January 22d, and on January 26th and 27th attacked and de- 
feated the Confederate cavalry, clearing the field by a saber charge, 
but the Confederate infantry supported the cavalry and General 
Sturgis was driven back. (W. R.57, pp. 42,46.) Skirmishes occurred at 
Bainbridge’s Ferry January 26th (W. R. 57, p. 122), and at Kelly’s Ford 
January 28th. (W. R. 57, p. 54.) 

One brigade of dismounted cavalry was then sent to Kentucky to 
remount, and the rest of the cavalry went to the Little Tennessee River 
for forage. (W. R. 57, p. 46.) One brigade, whose horses were unfit for 
service, was in Lee County, Virginia. (W. R. 57, p. 54.) 

General MecCook’s division from Chattanooga returned to Cleve- 
land, Tenn. 

No further cavalry operations worthy of note occurred in east 
Tennessee except General Stoneman’s raid, hereafter to be described. 
The cavalry force engaged in the operations in January numbered 
about 6,000, of which only about 3,500 were mounted. (W. R. 57, p. 47.) 
It comprised the cavalry of the Twenty-third Army Corps, and General 
McecCook’s division of the cavalry corps of the army at Chattanooga. 


CHATTANOOGA TO THE END. 


In giving an account of the cavalry operations after January 1, 1864, 
under this head some difficulty is encountered on account of the extent 
of the theater of operations. Aside from the cavalry force in east 
Tennessee, the operations of which have already been given, there re- 
mained the two principal cavalry forces at Chattanooga and at 
Memphis. 

The first division was in east Tennessee. The second division 
(Colonel Miller) was practically broken up by reénlistment as “ veteran 
volunteers” and the thirty days furlough consequent thereto. One 
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regiment of this division was sent to Memphis and one to Cleveland, 
Tenn. A portion of one brigade was at Calhoun, Tenn., during Febru- 
ary, and took part in a demonstration against Dalton, near which place 
dismounted skirmishing occurred February 23d to 25th. In March the 
fragments of the division were concentrated at Huntsville, Ala., and 
finally, in the latter part of April, the strength was increased by re- 
turns from furlough, and two brigades moved to Chattanooga April 
30th, complete in arms, horses and equipments, to be followed shortly 
by the remaining brigade. 

The third division was organized in April under the command of 
General Kilpatrick. It moved through Hooker’s Gap April 29th and 
engaged a superior force of Confederates and was driven back. 

From the above it is seen that the cavalry at Chattanooga was en- 
gaged in no important operations during the period from January 1 to 
April 30, 1863. On the latter date we find it posted —one division at 
Cleveland, Tenn., and two divisions at Chattanooga. (Itinerary of the 
Cavalry Corps, W. R. 57, pp. 33-40. 

The cavalry corps was reorganized April llth into four divisions of 
three brigades each, the brigades averaging three regiments. ( W. R. 
57, p. 19. 

For the forces in western Tennessee and Mississippi, an expedition 
against Meridian, Miss., was planned. An infantry force of two corps 
and a cavalry force of 2,000 inoved from Vicksburg against Meridian 
February 3d to March 6th. In conjunction with this movement. a cav- 
alry foree of 6,500 was to proceed south from Memphis and join at 
Meridian. 

The brigade of cavalry with the expedition from Vicksburg per- 
formed its duty well. At Jackson February 5th it attacked with one 
regiment mounted and one dismounted and surprised and routed the 
Confederate cavalry, pursuing it through the fortifications and contribut- 
ing materially to the capture of Jackson without serious fighting. (W. 
General Sherman in his report particularly commends 


R. 57, pp. 248-50. 
In the retrograde move- 


the cavalry for this work. (W. R. 57, p. 178. 

ment this brigade of cavalry was sent on a circuit north in an endeavor 

to communicate with the cavalry from Memphis under General Smith. 
W. R. 57, p. 176. 

The operations of the cavalry force from Memphis were a dismal 
failure. The force consisted of the cavalry at Memphis, reinforced by 
2,500 from middle Tennessee and a brigade fromm Columbus. Delayed 
by the late arrival of the latter, the expedition did not start from 
Memphis until February 10th, too late to codperate with the force 
from Vicksburg. Advancing to West Point, General Forrest was found 
so strongly posted that General Smith was afraid to attack. He then 
retired to Okolona, skirmishing all the way. At Okolona General 
Forrest attacked and stampeded the rear guard and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the whole force. The pursuit was finally checked by combined 
mounted and dismounted action after a running fight of ten miles. 
The Confederate force followed as far as New Albany. 

General Smith attributes the failure of these operations to the 
clumsiness of a large command, to an unfavorable terrain, and to the 
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fact that the Confederate cavalry was better armed for dismounted 

fighting than was his own command. (W. R. 47, pp. 251-60.) General 
Smith’s column returned to Memphis February 26th. From the Con- 
federate reports, it appears that General Smith was driven from Miss- 
issippi by an inferior force, General Forrest having only 3,000 cavalry 
to oppose him. ( W. R. 57, p. 346.) 

During March the Federal eavalry force was much reduced by re- 
enlistments and furloughs as “veteran volunteers” (W. R. 57, p. 261), 
and by the withdrawal of the force sent from middle Tennessee, so 
much so that when General Forrest made his raid into western Ten- 
nessee, March 16th to April 14th, in which he captured Union City and 
Fort Pillow, General Grierson was able to put in the field an effective 
force of only 2,200 cavalry to operate against him. (W. R. 59, p. 194.) 
General Forrest was so superior in numbers that this eavalry had to be 
supported by infantry in its operations, and, as was to be expected, 
nothing was accomplished. When General Forrest finally left Ten- 
nessee, he was followed as far as Ripley. The “pursuit” was ineffee- 
tive on account of the delay due to the infantry, and was discontinued 
on account of the scarcity of forage. (W. R. 57, pp. 693-703.) 

The period from January | to April 30, 1864, must be regarded as 
one of reorganization, recuperation, and refitting for the cavalry. Its 
numbers were greatly reduced by furloughs as veteran volunteers. The 
cavalry horses necessary for remounts had not been forthcoming, and 
the “present for duty” strength is little indication of the effective 
mounted strength. 

The Cavalry Bureau had gone from bad to worse, and General 
James H. Wilson was ordered to Washington January 17th to reorgan- 
ize it. (W. R.58, pp. 115, 1381.) April 4th, in a report to the Secretary of 
War (W. R. 59, pp. 255-258), he reeommended that the chiefs of cavalry 
of the various armies have no @command, but be regarded as stalf 
officers; that steps be taken to collect the broken-down horses under 
proper care for recuperation; that surplus ordnance stores be turned in; 
and that preference be given in issue of supplies to those regiments 
which took proper care of their horses and arms. He expressed the 
opinion that the organization of the cavalry into corps was not ex- 
pedient on such an extended front of operations, and cited the fact that 
the principal suecess had been scored by well-mounted commands 
numbering 1,500 to 2,000 men. Finally, he reeommended that mounting 
infantry be discouraged, as they used horses needed for the cavalry 
and took no eare of them. 

April 7th General Smith reported that nearly 15,000 cavalry were 
at Nashville awaiting horses, arms and equipments. 

The return of April 80th (W. R. 59, pp. 550-569) shows a great in- 
crease in the cavalry strength. With the army at Chattanooga was 
an aggregate of 20,000 cavalry, constituting a corps tinder General 
Elliott, as follows: 

First Division— General McCook, 4,000, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Second Division— General Garrard, 6,700, Columbia, Tenn. 

Third Division—General Kilpatrick, 8,600, Ringgold, Ga. 

Fourth Division— General Gillem, 5,200, Nashville, Tenn, 
Detachment, 400, Rossville, Ga. 
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In addition, within the theater of operations were the following: 
Cavalry Division— General Grierson, 4,600, Memphis,-Tenn. 
Cavalry Brigade—Colonel Munford, 800, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Cavalry Corps— General Stoneman, 3,700, Kentucky. 

a grand aggregate of nearly 30,000 cavalry. 

From this point, itis more convenient to chronicle the operations of 
the cavalry in the campaign through Atlanta, Savannah, and the Caro- 
linas, and then conelude with a chronological record of the remaining 
operations in the western theater. 


Atlanta, Savannah, and the Carolinas. 


When General Sherman started the campaign against Atlanta, his 
cavalry numbered 12,500 men. (W. R. 72, p. 101.) It embraced the 
First, Second and Third Divisions of the Cavalry Corps under General 
Elliott, attached to the Army of the Cumberland; a detachment of 700 
cavalry with the Army of the Tennessee; and the division of General 
Stoneman whieh had been brought from Kentueky, and was attached 
to the Army of the Ohio. The strength of this cavalry force remained 
about 12,500 until June 30th, falling to 10,500 July 31st, and to 9,500 
August 31st. (W. R. 72, p. 115.) 

When General Sherman’s advance began, MceCook’s division moved 
from Cleveland to Varnell’s Station, covering the front and left flank 
of the army. Stoneman followed with his division. Kilpatrick’s divi- 
sion moved out from Ringgold covering the front and right flank of 
the army. While developing the position at Dalton, MeCook’s division 
had a heavy dismounted skirmish at Varnell’s Station, getting the 
worst of it. In the turning movement, McCook’s and Stoneman’s divi- 
sions and one infantry corps took position in front of Dalton, while the 
turning column, preceded by Kilpatrick’s division covering its front 
and right flank and covered in rear by two brigades of Garrard’s divi- 
sion, moved through Snake Creek Gap on Resaca. Dalton having 
been evacuated, MeCook’s and Stoneman’s divisions moved through 

Ray's Gap to Resaca. 

At Resaea, Garrard’s division was sent to Rome, May 15th, to break 

the railroad, and returned May 18th to the right flank of the army. At 

tesaca, May 14th and 15th,and on the advance to Cassville, MeCook’s 
division eovered the front and right flank, Garrard’s division the left 
flank, and Kilpatrick’s division the front. 

In the operations around Cassville, McCook’s and Kilpatrick’s divi- 
sions covered the left flank, and when Cassville was evacuated, May 
20th, MeCook’s division took the advance to Stilesborough and thence 
via Burnt Hickory to Burnt Church on the left flank. Garrard’s divi- 
sion moved to Dallas on the front and right flank. Kilpatrick’s divi- 
sion was left at Kingston to guard the railroad. Garrard’s and Stone- 
man’s divisions then moved to Allatoona and seized the pass, con- 
tributing thereby to the retirement of the Confederates from Kenesaw 
. Mountain. These operations occupied from June 10th to July 3d. Me- 
Cook’s division had meanwhile passed to the right flank of the army. 
When the Confederates retired from Kenesaw Mountain, MeCook’s 
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division moved via Powder Springs to the Chattahoochee, and Gar- 
rard’s and Stoneman’s divisions forward to Roswell, thus covering the 
right and left flanks of the army. After the evacuation of the position 
on the Chattahoochee River, McCook’s division was posted from 
Turner’s Ferry to Vining’s Station. Garrard’s division forced a cross- 
ing at Roswell and moved forward on a raid to Stone Mountain, break- 
ing the railroad. It then returned to Roswell. Stoneman’s division 
moved over to Sandtown, on the right flank of the army. 

The cavalry remained thus covering the flanks of the army until 
after the battle of July 20th, when MeCook’s division moved forward 
to Proetor’s Creek, and Garrard’s division occupied the country from 
Decatur to Roswell, covering the left flank and rear of the army. 

Meanwhile a division of cavalry under General Rousseau, 2,000 
strong, left Decatur, Alabama, July 10th and moved via Talladega to 
Opelika, reaching Opelika, July 17th. Two days were spent in destroy- 
ing the railroads around Opelika, and the command then moved with- 
out serious opposition to Marietta, reaching there July 22d. Rousseau 
moved forward to Sandtown, replacing Stoneman, who then moved to 
the left flank of the army, joining MeCook. 

Thus toward the end of July, when General Sherman had reached 
the vicinity of Atlanta, we find Stoneman’s and MeCook’s divisions on 
the left flank and rear of the army, Garrard’s division in front, Rous- 
seau's division on the right flank, and Kilpatrick’s division in rear 
guarding the railroad. 

The cavalry was now directed against the communications of At- 
lanta. Two columns were started forward simultaneously on July 27th. 

The first of these under McCook, with his own division and four 
additional regiments, started against the railroads west and south of 
Atlanta. After several severe skirmishes, a superior Confederate force 
was encountered near Newnan, Georgia, July 30th. The Federal force 
was surrounded, but eut its way out by a charge in column, losing 500 
men and the artillery. Returning from this rough experience, Me- 
Cook’s division exchanged places with Kilpatrick’s. 

The other column, under Stoneman, started from Decatur against 
the railroads east of Atlanta. Leaving Garrard’s division at Flat Rock, 
Stoneman marched rapidly to the vicinity of Macon with 2.100 men. 
He attacked Macon July 30th, but was unsuecessful. He then bent 
his principal efforts to effecting his escape. Everywhere he turned he 
struck the Confederates, finally encountering them in force near Hills- 
boro, was repulsed in his attack and surrounded. About 500 of his 
force escaped by cutting their way out, and the rest, including Stone 
man, were captured. One thousand one hundred and seventy-one men 
were reported missing as a result of this disastrous raid. The columns 
of MeCook and Stoneman were to meet south of Atlanta, but the diffi- 
culties encountered prevented. 

As soon as Kilpatrick moved forward to sandtown to take Me- 
Cook’s place, he executed a reconnoissance to Fairburn and did some 
damage to the railroad. 

General Wheeler then executed a raid to Adairsville against the 
Federal communications. yeneral Sherman seized the opportunity 
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presented by the reduction of the cavalry force in his front to send 
Kilpatrick with 4,000 men on a raid west and south of Atlanta. Kil- 
patrick left Sandtown August 18th, and proceeded via Jonesborough to 
Lovejoy’s Station. He was prevented from doing material damage to 
the railroad. Near Lovejoy’s he was surrounded and had considerable 
difficulty in extricating his command. He sueceeded in breaking 
through, and returned via McDonough to Decatur August 22d. 

August 25th Garrard’s and Kilpatrick's divisions covered the with- 
drawal and movements of the Fourth and Twenty-third Army Corps to 
the west and south of Atlanta. After the battle of Jonesborough, Aug- 
ust 3lst to September Ist, Garrard’s division covered the rear and right 
flank, and Kilpatrick’s division the rear and left flank in the movement 
into Atlanta. 

One brigade of MeCook’s division, which was guarding the railroad, 
was attacked by General Pillow at La Fayette, and the Confederates 
were defeated. 

Thus from Chattanooga to Atlanta the cavalry screened the front 
and guarded the flanks and communications of the army. In the turn- 
ing movements the cavalry was on several occasions used to hold the 
front while the turning movement was made. This work was attended 
by almost constant skirmishes and engagements, to which no reference 
can be made. . 72, pp. 23-50, 61-79, 140- 
175; Reports of cavalry eommanders, W. R. 73, pp. 745-9, 750-68. 803-11 


855-61, 904-11, 911-15.) 


(Various general reports, W. R 


Atlanta to Savannah. 


After the capture of Atlanta most of MeCook’s division was sent to 
Nashville for remount, one brigade remaining at Calhoun, and a por- 
tion of another at Cartersville. The division of Stoneman had been 
broken up by his disastrous raid. Garrard’s and Kilpatrick’s divisions 
remained near Atlanta, posted respectively at Blake’s Mills and Camp- 
bel!town. 

In the movement north from Atlanta to proteet the communica- 
tions against General Hood, these two divisions were concentrated at 
Noye’s Creek October 3d. They then moved covering the front and 
left flank of General Sherman’s advance, and October 10th Garrard’s 
division was at Stilesborough and Kilpatrick’s at Van Wert. At the 
latter place Kilpatrick repulsed a Confederate attack. 

October 10th to 13th Garrard’s division moved via Rome to Sum- 
merville, and Kilpatrick’s division to Rome. Kilpatrick’s division 
was then ordered to Dallas, and Garrard’s division reached Gaylesville 
October 20th. October 2lst Garrard’s division and one brigade of 
MeCook’s division defeated General Wheeler at Leesburg, Ala. Octo- 
ber 23d this force moved forward to King’s Hill and found the Con- 
federates, but did not attack. (Various reports, W. R. 77, pp. 581-91, 


724-9. 

Up to this point the cavalry operations had not been conducted to 
suit General Sherman. He bluntly informed General Elliott that the 
cavalry acted as if afraid (W. R. 79, p. 108), and that it was lacking in 
enterprise. (W. R. 79, p. 127.) 
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At Gaylesville, General Sherman, having driven General Hood 
from his attempt on the communications, turned over all of his cavalry 
except General Kilpatrick’s division to General Thomas, to whom Gen- 
eral James H. Wilson, now appointed to command all of the cavalry in 
the Military Division of the Mississippi, was ordered to report Novem- 
ber Ist. 

General Sherman then repaired to Atlanta to organize his force for 
the advancetoSavannah. Four infantry corps and General Kilpatrick’s 
division of cavalry constituted his foree. General Kilpatrick’s division 
numbered 5,500, and was put on an effective footing by taking horses 
from General Garrard’s division. (W. R. 79, p. 494.) 

In the movement on Savannah, General Kilpatrick was sent ona 
demonstration against Macon, covering the left flank. Leaving Atlanta 
November 15th, he fought and defeated General Wheeler at Lovejoy’s. 
He reached Clinton November 19th, was attacked at Griswold’s Station 
November 20th and 22d, the Confederates being repulsed. November 
24th General Kilpatrick moved to Milledgeville. and swinging thence 
to the left flank of the army, moved forward to liberate the prisoners at 
Millen, but learned that they had been removed. 

At Waynesborough, November 27th and 28th, severe skirmishes oc- 
curred. On the 28th General Kilpatrick himself and two regiments 
were cut off and nearly captured. The same day a heavy action was 
fought at Buek Head Creek, and General Wheeler was defeated. Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick then moved back to Louisville so as to have the in- 
fantry in supporting distance. Moving thence to Waynesborough, 
General Wheeler’s force, dismounted behind breastworks, was attacked 
December 3d. The first attack failed. Again attacking dismounted, 
the breastworks were earried. 

The whole cavalry division was united ten miles south of Spring- 
field December 10th, and covered the rear of the army in the march to, 
and in the deployment before Savannah. The cavalry was sent to 
communicate with the fleet December 15th, and then returned to King’s 
Bridge, closing the cavalry operations until the northward movement 
began. (General Sherman’s report, W. R. 92, pp. 7-14; General Kil- 
patrick’s report, W. R. 92, pp. 361-8; itinerary of the cavalry division, 
W. R. 92, pp. 54-5.) 

General Sherman states that the work of the cavalry was well 
done, keeping the Confederates from even approaching the trains, 
(W. R. 92, p. 18) and securing him from annoyance by the Confederate 
cavalry. (W. R. 92, p. 368.) 


Campaign in the Carolinas. 


In the northward movement, the cavalry was delayed by high 
water and did not cross the Savannah River until February 3, 1865. 
At that time, the cavalry division consisted of three mounted and one 
dismounted brigades, numbering, according to General Kilpatrick’s re- 
port (W. R. 98, p. 857), a little more than 5,000 men. During this eam- 
paign, the cavalry was under orders not to engage needlessly, as no 
useless diminution of the strength of the cavalry could be afforded. 
(W. R. 98, p. 863.) From Savannah to Averasborough, the duty of the 
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cavalry was to protect the front and left (exposed) flank, shifting to the 
right flank for but a brief period on the march from Averasborough to 
Goldsborough. (W. R. 98, pp. 24-5.) 

The greater part of the march was without incident. Skirmishes 
occurred at Barnwell and at Blackville, S. C., February 6th and 7th. 
General Kilpatrick sent a brigade on a reconnoissance to Aiken, and it 
was attacked by General Wheeler’s entire force February 11th, and 
driven back to the barricades of the position at Johnson’s Station, 
where the remaining brigades were. The combined force was able to 
repulse General Wheeler’s attack. 

The march then continued via Columbia and Lancaster to Wades- 
borough, whieh was reached on March 2d. A skirmish occurred at 
Rockingham March 7th. On March 9th, at Monroe, one brigade of cav- 
alry was completely surprised and routed by an early morning attack 
by General Hampton. Headquarters and the artillery were captured, 
General Kilpatrick himself escaping on foot. While the Confederates 
were securing the guns and animals, the brigade rallied and drove them 
off, recapturing the artillery. The cavalry then stood off the attacks 
of the Confederates until supported by the infantry. 

In the battle of Averasborough, one brigade of cavalry was in the 
part of the line first attacked by the Confederates. This brigade held 
its ground until supported by the remaining brigades of the division. 
The entire division was engaged both mounted and dismounted in con- 
nection with the infantry all day. This engagement coneluded the 
operations of the cavalry in this campaign. In the battle of Benton- 
ville, the cavalry was in reserve and was not engaged. The total cas- 
ualties of the cavalry in this period were 107 killed, 235 wounded, 185 
saptured, and 77 missing. General Kilpatrick states that the cavalry 
was in better condition at the close of the campaign than at the begin- 
ning. 

General Sherman commended the cavalry, saying that its work had 
been done with spirit and skill. (General Sherman’s report, W. R. 98, 
pp. 17-26; itinerary of the cavalry division, W. R. 98, pp. 145-6; Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick’s report, W. R. 98, pp. 857-64.) 


OPERATIONS IN TENNESSEE, ALABAMA, AND MISSISSIPPI, 
MAY 1, 1864 TO END. 


The month of May was devoted to scouting and to preparations for 
further operations against General Forrest. 

For this purpose, a force was collected consisting of 5,000 infantry, 
3,300 cavalry, and sixteen guns, the whole under the command of Gen- 
eral Sturgis. The cavalry was commanded by General Grierson. 

The movement of this column began June Ist, and progressed fa- 
vorably until June 10th, when a considerable Confederate force was en- 
countered at Brice’s Cross Roads. When the Federal cavalry struck 
this force the Confederates promptly attacked, the Federals having 
formed dismounted. For a time the attack was held off, and General 
Grierson asked to be relieved by the infantry. The infantry was bur- 
ried forward and thrown into the action exhausted, and the cavalry 
retired. As it was withdrawing, it became necessary for one brigade 
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to again dismount and assist in meeting an assault by the Confederates. 
The infantry was utterly routed, losing over 600 killed and wounded, 
and over 1,600 missing. 

The cavalry was used to protect the retreat of the wreck of the in- 
fantry, which was accomplished with the loss of the artillery and 
trains. ( W. R. 77, pp. 84-98.) 

There is nothing to commend and much to criticize in the conduct 
of the cavalry in this expedition. From the reports, it seems that once 
the Confederates were encountered, the one anxiety of the cavalry was 
to get out of the fight as quickly as possible. The conduct of the whole 
expedition was execrable, and was the subject of official investigation. 
The loss of the cavalry was 139 killed and wounded and 194 missing. 

July 5th to 2lst another expedition consisting of two divisions of 
infantry and 3,000 cavalry was sent from LaGrange to Tupelo. At the 
latter place July 14th General Forrest was defeated by the infantry, 
one brigade of cavalry observing each flank during the battle. The loss 
of the cavalry was seven killed and fifty-five wounded. Theexpedition 
then returned on account of lack of forage and supplies. The cavalry 
acted as rear guard during the return. (W. R. 77, pp. 250, 256, 304.) 

Determined to destroy General Forrest’s command, a third expedi- 
tion was sent from LaGrange to Oxford August Ist to 380th. The force 
consisted of 13,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry. (W. R. 78, p. 242.) This 
expedition did not sueceed in bringing General Forrest to action. 
He slipped by and attacked Memphis August 2Ist, during the absence 
of these troops, and succeeded in penetrating the city and capturing 
some prisoners, but was driven ont. ( W. R. 78, p. 282.) 

General Forrest then passed into northern Alabama and middle 
Tennessee, remaining from September 16th to October 10th, during 
which time he was practically unopposed by eavalry. The foree near 
him was ineffective, comprising about 1,000 at Huntsville, a like num- 
ber at Pulaski and at Columbia (W R. 78, p. 406), and in addition to 
these, about 3,500 at various other places, none, however, in condition to 
take the field. 

October 24th General James H. Wilson was assigned to command 
the cavalry of the Division of the Mississippi. (W. R. 79, p. 414.) His 
appearance on the scene was marked by energetic measures for increas- 
ing the numbers and efficiency of the cavalry. His first act was to or- 
der all dismounted cavalry to Nashville. He then ordered General 
Hatch’s division from Memphis to Nashville; ordered General Grier- 
son to collect the balance of the cavalry at Memphis and be ready to 
join; and took steps to have Colonel Winslow’s division return from 
Missouri. He ordered 10,000 horse equipments, 10,000 Spencer carbines, 
and 300 rounds of ammunition per carbine. (W. R. 79, p. 417.) 

Genera] Kilpatrick's division was fitted out and mounted at the ex- 
pense of General Garrard’s division. The latter was ordered to move 
to Nashville, and General Garrard was ordered then to turn over the 
command of the division ‘to Colonel Long. (W. R. 79, pp. 494, 511.) 
General McCook’s division was also ordered to Nashville Oetober 3ist. 
(W. R. 79, p. 531.) 

The return of October 31, 1864 (W. R. 79, p. 573), shows a total of 
about 24,000 cavalry in Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia, and 5,700 in 
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Missouri, the latter including Colonel Winslow’s division. General 
Kilpatrick was sent with General Sherman, and Colonel Winslow’s di- 
vision was ordered up. Finally, November 6th orders were issued to 
General Grierson and to the cavalry at Vicksburg (except one regi- 
ment) to proceed to Nashville ( W. R. 79, p. 662), thus completing the 
arrangements for the concentration of all of the cavalry of the Division 
of the Mississippi (except General Kilpatrick’s division ) at Nashville, 
a grand total of about 25,000 men. 

November 9th the order for the organization of a cavalry corps was 
issued. The corps was to consist of eight divisions of two brigades 
each, each brigade consisting of five regiments. The commanders 
whose services had been unsatisfactory were relieved. The new organ- 
ization was as follows: 

Cavalry Corps, Brevet Major General J. H. Wilson. First Divi- 
sion, Brigadier General FE. M. McCook; Second Division, Brigadier 
General Eli Long; Third Division, Brigadier General J. Kilpatrick; 
Fourth Division, Brigadier General B. H. Grierson; Fifth Division, 
Brigadier General E. Hateh; Sixth Division, no commander desig- 
nated; Seventh Division, Colonel Spalding; Eighth Division, to be 


organized. 


Franklin and Nashville. 


When General Hood began his movement against Nashville, not 
much had been accomplished toward refitting the cavalry corps. The 
original movement by General Hood westward to Tuseumbia was dis- 
covered by a reconnoissanee by General Garrard’s division. 

Of the cavalry at Nashville, one division and two brigades ( 4,300) 
were sent forward to watch the Tennessee River and observe General 
Hood’s army. One brigade was driven from near Bainbridge Octo- 
ber 30th, and from Shoal Creek November 5th. A reconnoissanece in 
force was made to Florence November 9th, and the cavalry continued 
to reconnoiter until November 2Ist, when General Hood’s advance 
began. 

The Federal cavalry had a severe engagement with the Confeder- 
ate advance at Lawrenceburg November 23d, held the position until 
night. and then retired. November 23d the cavalry retired to Camp- 
belisville skirmishing, was driven from this place November 24th, and 
retired to Lynnville. November 25th the entire cavalry force was con- 
centrated at Columbia, and was posted to watch the crossings of ‘the 
Dueck River. The Confederate cavalry forced a crossing and the Fed- 
eral cavalry was concentrated at Hurt’s Cross Roads November 28th. 
November 29th the cavalry retired skirmishing heavily to Douglass 
Church, four miles south of Franklin, and part of it crossed the 
Harpeth River. November 30th one brigade of cavalry was in front of 
the position at Franklin, repulsing the first advance. It then crossed 
the river. The whole cavalry force engaged the Confederate cavalry, 
which crossed the Harpeth in the afternoon. 

On the night of November 30th the cavalry covered the withdrawal 
of the infantry from Franklin, and covered the flanks and rear in the 
retreat to Nashville. 
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December 2d the cavalry was ordered to the north bank of the 
Cumberland, and remained there refitting until December 11th, having 
in this interval been increased by reinforcements till it numbered 
12,500 men with 9,000 horses. December 11th this whole foree crossed 
to Nashville, and was ordered to the right flank of the line. 

One division and one brigade were ordered to attack along the Har- 
din pike, one division to take a Confederate battery on the river west 
of Nashville, and one division to remain in reserve. In the battle of 
Nashville December 15th and 16th, the cavalry fought dismounted on 
the right flank of the infantry, their task being to attack and envelop 
the Confederate left. This work was accomplished, in the course of 
which one division of cavalry captured two Confederate field works 
and their artillery. 

On the evening of December 16th the horses were ordered up and 
dispositions made to mount two divisions for the pursuit of the Con- 
federates. This pursuit began early on the morning of December 17th, 
the Confederate rear guard being encountered and defeated one mile 
from the position of the previous evening. The pursuit was joined in 
by the rest of the cavalry, and the attempt was made to get in rear of 
the Confederate army, but was not suecessful. The Confederate rear 
guard was driven from suecessive positions at Hollow Tree Gap and 
Franklin without heavy fighting. 

The cavalry reached a point seven miles north of Columbia Decem- 
ber 18th, and December 19th were stopped by Rutherford’s Creek, which 
was swollen by rains and could not be crossed. One division crossed 
December 20th, only again to be barred by the Duck River. December 
24th the whole cavalry force crossed the Duck River. A sharp action 
was fought with the rear guard December 25th, in which the Confeder- 
ates turned on one brigade and drove it back. December 26th the pur- 
suit was discontinued, the delay at the Dueck River having spoiled the 
chance for further damage to the Confederate army. The return of 
General Forrest also had something to do with the situation. 

During this campaign the cavalry captured thirty-two guns and 
3.200 prisoners, with a loss of 122 killed, 521 wounded, and 259 missing. 

On December 11th General MeCook had been ordered with two 
brigades to Bowling Green to look after a Confederate raiding force 
which he defeated at Hopkinsville December 16th. 

General Wilson on December 30th asked permission to concentrate 
his corps for recuperation and refitting, preparatory to a spring cam- 
paign. General Thomas ordered him to send one division to Eastport, 
Miss., and the balance to Huntsville. Ala. While this movement was 
in progress General Grant ordered a continuance of active operations, 
and General Wilson was ordered to concentrate his corps at Eastport. 
While en route he was halted to look after the Confederate force 
against which General MeCook had been operating, but it escaped, and 
the cavalry corps was finally concentrated at Gravelly Springs, Ala., 
about January 15, 1865. (General Thomas’ report, W. R. 93, pp. 32-47; 
General Wilson’s report, W. R. 93, pp. 554-571.) 

The return of December 31, 1864, shows the cavalry corps to have 
numbered about 23,500 present for duty. (W. R. 94, p. 465.) General 
Wilson’s idea was to raise the effective mounted strength to 25,000. 
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East Tennessee. 

A force of three regiments of cavalry had been left in east Tennes- 
see under General Gillem. This force was attacked and routed No- 
vember 13th at Morristown by a Confederate force of about 3,000 men 
under General Breckinridge, losing several hundred prisoners and the 
artillery. General Gillem escaped to Knoxville, with about 1.000 men. 
(W. R. 93, p. 36.) General Stoneman took charge of the punitive ex- 
pedition against the Confederates. His force consisted of 4,200 mounted 
men from Kentucky under General Burbridge, and General Gillem’s 
command, now numbering 1,500. The expedition left Knoxville Decem- 
ber 10th, routed and captured or dispersed a Confederate force of about 
1,200 at Kingsport December 13th. The expedition then proceeded via 
Abingdon, Va., to Marion, where December 16th and 17th General 
Breckinridge was defeated. The lead mines near Wytheville, Va., 
were destroyed December 17th, and the salt works at Saltville, Va., 
were captured and destroyed December 2lst and 22d. The expedition 
returned to Knoxville December 29th. (W. R. 93, pp. 806-11.) 

General Gillem’s division of three brigades remained at Knoxville 
until the middle of March, 1865. March 22d, it was concentrated at 
Mossy Creek and moved on an expedition through east Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Virginia. Wytheville, Va., was captured April 6th, 
after slight resistance, as was Martinsville, N. C., April 8th, and Salis- 
bury, N. C., April 12th. At the latter place an immense amount of mili- 
tary stores was destroyed. Hendersonville, N. C., was captured April 
23d, and at Asheville, N. C., General Gillem was informed of the truce 
between Generals Sherman and Johnston, and his operations came to 
an end, except for a concentration and inareh for the purpose of at- 
tempting to intercept the fleeing Confederate President. 

General Stoneman commanded this expedition until April 17th, 
and General Gillem after that date. One division of infantry followed 
the column and secured the passes when the cavalry moved east of the 
mountains. ( W. R. 103, pp. 330-338.) 


Western Tennessee. 


An expedition of 3.500 cavalry under General Grierson started from 
Memphis December 2lst, and proceeded via Verona and Egypt, Miss., 
to Vicksburg. Unimportant actions were fought at Verona December 
28th, and at Franklin January 2d. The expedition destroyed a large 
amount of stores at Verona and at other points along the route. (W. 
R. 93, pp. 844-6.) 


General Wilson’s Raid. 


After the Franklin and Nashville campaign, the idea of prosecut- 
ing active operations continuously was given up, and an infantry divi- 
sion and 5,000 cavalry were sent to General Canby to assist in a cam- 
paign against Mobile. This cavalry force left Nashville February 12th 
and was placed under the command of General Grierson. It took no 
active part in the operations against Mobile. After its capture, the 
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cavalry was ordered from Blakely, Ala., April 17th, marehed to Green- 
ville, Ala., and thence one column to Georgetown, Ga., and the other to 
Union Springs, Ala., at which points operations were arrested by the 
armistice. The wholesale destruction of property characteristic of 
other raids at this time was omitted by General Grierson on account 
of the evident close proximity of the end of the war. (W. R. 103. pp. 
300-301.) 

General Wilson’s main command remained at Gravelly Springs. 
February 13th General Grant ordered the movement to be known in 
history as “Wilson’s Raid.” Due to the state of the roads and to the 
necessity of recuperating after the Franklin and Nashville campaign, 
General Wilson was not ready to start until March 22d. When he did 
start one division remained at Eastport and one at Pulaski, as it was 
impossible to fully mount them. The division at Eastport was dis- 
mounted and their horses taken to complete the mounting of the three 
divisions that were to take part in the raid. This division then gave 
an example of self-sacrifice by voluntarily giving up their Spencer ear- 
bines in arder that they might be used to arm as well as possible these 
same divisions for which their horses had been taken. 

General Wilson, with three divisions, General Upton, General 
Long and General McCook, a total of 13,563 men ( W. R. 104, p. 170), left 
Chickasaw, Ala., Mareh 22d, and reached Elyton, Ala., Mareh 30th, 
after a difficult mareh. One brigade was detached to Tuscaloosa, 
which was captured April 4th. This brigade then continued-through 
northern Alabama, eaptured Talladega April 22d, and rejoined the 
main command at Macon, Ga. 

The remainder of the force proceeded to Montevallo, where a Con- 
federate force was routed March 3lst. Selma was captured by a dis- 
mounted attack April 2d, with 2,700 prisoners and twenty-six guns. 
General Forrest was in command of the Confederate forces at Selma. 
General Wilson remained at Selma until April 10th, destroying the 
military stores and property there. 

Again advancing, Montgomery surrendered without resistence 
April 12th. April 14th one division was sent to Columbus, and three 
regiments to Opelika. Columbus was captured April 16th by a dis- 
mounted attack made by 400 men. This was one of the most brilliant 
exploits of this campaign. The prisoners captured numbered 1,200 
with fifty two guns. Immense quantities of war materials of all kinds 
were destroyed at Columbus. 

April 16th one brigade captured Fort Tyler at West Point, Ga., 
after a stubborn resistance. April 20th Macon, Ga., was captured, and 
there on April 21st General Wilson was notified by General Sherman 
of the armistice. 

April 27th came the order from Washington to resume operations 
on account of the disapproval of the terms of the armistice by the See- 
retary of War. Both the cavalry in North Carolina and General Wil- 
son were ordered to make the necessary dispositions to capture the 
Confederate President. 

General Wilson was then notifiéd of the surrender of General 
Johnston, disposed his forces across Georgia, and on May 10th closed 
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the operations of the Federal cavalry by the capture of the fugitive 
Confederate President. (General Thomas’s report, W. R. 103, pp. 342-8; 
General Wilson’s report, W. R. 103, pp. 350-402.) 


Operations West of the Mississippi River. 


In the general outline of operations, no mention was made of the 
operations west of the Mississippi River after the middle of 1862, for 
the reason that these operations were comparatively unimportant, and 
to attempt to carry the account along would introduce complications 
which it was desired to avoid. 

Although involving a considerable force, there are but two periods 
at which the operations west of the Mississippi reached sufficient mag- 
nitude to require attention. These are the Red River expedition, 
March 10 to May 26, 1864, and General Price’s Missouri expedition, 
September 19 to December 2, 1864. 

On the Red River expedition, General Banks had a force of 28,250 
infantry and a division of cavalry under General Lee, numbering 5,250. 
(W. R. 61, pp. 167-8.) This cavalry was concentrated at Franklin, La., 
by March 14th, and marched: to Alexandria, arriving March 19th. 
March 20th to 21st, an expedition of one brigade and two regiments of 
-avalry was sent to Henderson Hill, where the Confederates were en- 
countered and defeated. Four guns and 300 prisoners were captured. 
The cavalry was supported by infantry in this action. 

March 28th to 3ist the cavalry moved forward to Nachitoches in 
advance of the column. A skirmish occurred at this point. April 2d, 
the entire cavalry force of three brigades defeated a Confederate force 
of 2,000 at Crump’s Hill. fighting both mounted and dismounted. April 
4th to 8th the cavalry continued in the advance, skirmishing at Campti, 
and more severely at Pleasant Hill. In the latter action, the fighting 
was principally dismounted, two brigades executing a dismounted 
charge. April 8th, at Sabine Cross Roads, the Federal cavalry division 
was defeated. One brigade fought dismounted. The artillery and the 
trains were close up, and were captured. The loss in men was about 
twenty per cent of the command. This action was the turning point 
in the campaign, and the army retreated to Grand Eecore by April 21st, 
the eavalry forming the rear guard, and being several times engaged. 

At Monett’s Ferry, the cavalry passed to the front and attacked 
the Confederates April 23d and defeated them, clearing a crossing for 
the army. The Confederates attacked the next day, but were defeated. 
April 25th to May 18th, the army lay at Alexandria, protecting the 
fleet which accompanied the expedition and was held there by low 


water. The cavalry was engaged in constant skirmishes during this 
period. The fleet having been released by the construction of wing 


dams, the retreat was resumed May 14th. The cavalry covered the rear, 
one brigade being engaged at Moreauville May 18th. Donaldsonville 
was reached May 26th. (W. R. 61, pp. 444-455.) 
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General Steele's Expedition. 


In connection with the Red River expedition, General Steele moved 
from Little Rock towards Shreveport with a force of 8,000 infantry and 
4,500 cavalry. More than half of this cavalry was dismounted, and the 
rest very poorly mounted. General Steele left Little Rock March 23d, 
and returned May 3d. The expedition was turned back by the capture 
of its entire train at Mark’s Mill April 25th. The cavalry played no 
important part in this campaign. (W. R. 61, pp. 659-669.) Three hun- 
dred cavalry were engaged at Poison Springs April 18th, and were 
badly defeated. (W. R. 61, p. 746.) 


General Price’s Missouri Expedition. 


General Price’s Missouri expedition was made with a force of about 
15,000 mounted men. To oppose him were the troops in Missouri and 
Kansas, under Generals Rosecrans and Curtis. Colonel Winslow’s cav- 
alry brigade, 2,000 strong, was withdrawn from Memphis September 2d, 
erossed into Arkansas and marched to Cape Girardeau October 5th and 
there embarked for St. Louis, arriving by October 10th. (W. R. 83, 
pp. 327-30.) The brigade then moved westward, and was incorporated 
into the provisional eavalry division under General Pleasonton. This 
division then numbered about 4,500 men, and was organized into four 
brigades. Engagements occurred at the Little Blue River October 22d, 
and at the Big Blue River October 23d, in which Colonel Winslow’s brig- 
ade bore the brunt of the fighting dismounted. General Price was 
defeated at the Big Blue and retreated, pursued by the cavalry. He 
was attacked by the cavalry at the Osage River October 25th, and de- 
feated with a loss of eight guns and 1,000 prisoners. 

General Price was pursued as far as Fort Scott, Kan., where the 
pursuit was discontinued October 27th, on account of lack of forage and 
the exhaustion of the command. The eavalry then returned to its 
former stations at Springfield and Rolla ( W. R. 83, pp. 336-43 ), and prep- 
arations were made to send Colonel Winslow’s brigade to Nashville. 

While the cavalry force of General Pleasonton was considerable in 
numbers, it was composed largely of militia, and Colonel Winslow’s 
brigade was the most effective portion of the command. 

The Records of the Rebellion give many accounts of small expedi- 
tions and skirmishes in Missouri and Arkansas during 1864-5, all of 
minor importance. 

The operations west of the Mississippi scarcely merit the designa- 
tion of “ military operations,” and the mounted portions of the forces 
engaged are hardly entitled to be called “cavalry.” 


PURCHASE OF HORSES. 


At the beginning of the war, the purchase of horses by the regular 
staff departments was provided for by the Army Regulations, and these 
‘provisions were reiterated in an order of the Secretary of War. (W. 
R. 8, p. 396.) 
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Notwithstanding all this, General Fremont promptly appointed a 
civilian to the position of inspector of horses for the Western Depart- 
ment, and sent him to Cineinnati. This inspector received two and one 
half per cent of the purchase price as a fee for inspection. Needless to 
say, as soon as this absurd arrangement came to the notice of the Quar- 
termaster General, he took steps to stop it, and the purchase of animals 
reverted to the Quartermaster’s Department and to the contract system. 

The allowance of forty cents per day for the use and risk of private 
horses was found to work unsatisfactorily. After being in force for 
some time, it was discovered that most of the men drawing this allow- 
ance were mounted on horses properly belonging to the government. 
In 1863 this arrangement was terminated by the appraisal and purchase 
by the government of all private horses. 

Many remounts were secured by impressment, certificates being 
given for subsequent payment. Under the Cavalry Bureau the pur- 
chase of horses was finally reduced to a proper basis of purchase by 
contract and inspection by cavalry officers. At the same time, proper 
provision for depots for recuperation was made, and such orders issued 
as would cause a proper disposition of unserviceable horses to be made. 

In the efforts to mount General Wilson’s cavalry corps at the end 
of 1864, impressment was resorted to and allowed to include mares, a 
thing theretofore prohibited. 


SUPPLY. 


In general the forage and rations of the cavalry were of regular is- 
sue. Whenever it was practicable foraging was permitted and required. 
In middle and west Tennessee foraging was ordinarily impracticable, 
all supplies having been secured by the Confederates. In east Ten- 
nessee in General Sherman’s final campaign, and in Wilson’s raid, the 
eavalry lived mainly off of the country, carrying only a small amount 
of forage and rations for an emergency, and such supplies as horse- 
shoes and salt, which could not be found in the country. As always, 
foraging was injurious to discipline and fatiguing to the horses and men. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


The study of the operations of the Federal cavalry with the armies 
in the West is a distinct disappointment to those who seek brilliant ex- 
amples of the proper employment of this arm. 

Until 1863 the cavalry was badly organized and armed, and was 
frittered away in small detachments whose movements are difficult to 
follow and were without important purpose. Moreover, until the very 
end of the war, it was inferior in numbers to the Confederate cavalry 
to which it was opposed, and always had the disadvantage of operating 
in a hostile country. 

When the appeals of Generals Buell and Rosecrans for cavalry had 
been answered, and the cavalry division under General Stanley had 
been organized, its part in the battle of Stone’s River is a disappoint- 
ment. The operations in the Chickamauga campaign‘and immediately 
after were an improvement, but still nothing remarkable. 























PRIZE ESSAY. 


The work of the cavalry corps and of General Stoneman’s divi- 
sion in the Atlanta campaign was far from what it might have been, 
and around Atlanta Generals McCook, Stoneman and Kilpatrick in 
turn suffered defeat. 

In western Tennessee the story is much the same. The cavalry as- 
sisted materially in the Vicksburg campaign, General Grierson’s raid 
through Mississippi being a brilliant piece of work. . The efforts against 
General Forrest in northern Mississippi in February, June, July and 
August, 1864, were without material result, and the first two ended in 
disaster. 

The raids in the spring of 1865 were made at a time when the Con- 
federate forces were disintegrating and met with no decided opposition. 

Military reputations like that of General Forrest must be built up 
at the expense of his opponents, and he levied on all without partiality, 
continuing to the close of the war to ride almost at will over Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Alabama, always dangerous to small, isolated forces, 
and fighting larger ones only when he chose. 

Only in the winter of 1864 and 1865 did the Federal cavalry in the 
West become formidable in numbers and in the field. The operations 
at Nashville and in the raid through Georgia show that the Federal 
cavalry finally reached a degree of efficiency which it is to be regretted 
was not attained at an earlier date. 
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THE AVENGER OF BLOOD. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE OF THE SHADES.” 


gree LOPEZ was a little boy playing about the 

streets of Naga, in the South Camarines province 
when the American troops came that way. His father had 
been killed in the insurrection of 1896, and his brothers had 
instilled into his young mind a hatred of white people. He 
believed they were all tyrants and oppressors. He liked the 
Americans when they whipped the Spaniards and sunk all 
their ships in Manila Bay, but his admiration turned to 
hatred when he was told that they were going to take his 
country and live init. His two big brothers had marched 
out with the insurgent forces to live in the marshes and 
mountains, and fight the Americans. ~ 

As Troop K of the Sixteenth Cavalry entered the town, 
divided into squads and explored each street, he gathered 
up the pennies with which he had been gambling, and stood 
against the wall of a ¢zenda, watching them. The big horses 
and the clanking equipment interested him, but his stolid 
little face gave no sign. 

A lieutenant at the head of a section, the support of the 
advance guard, rode up, halting his command near the ¢zenda. 
The older people had gone into their houses on the approach 
of the Americans. The lieutenant saw the boy, and, think- 
ing him a probable source of information, went up to him. 
Francisco watched him stolidly. 

“Donde los insurrectos?” he asked. 

‘‘ No intendo, Senor,” replied Francisco, lying most loyally, 
for as a matter of fact he understood Spanish very well. 

The officer called a Vicol interpreter, and proceeded 
further to question the boy. The information he got was 
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meager, and all as false as it could be made and still seem 
plausible. Francisco had seen many insurgents, but they 
had all gone away. They had gone the day before, and he 
didn’t know to what place. No, he didn’t know who was in 
command of the insurgents. He did not know where any 
cuartels were, and he was not familiar with any of the roads 
about the town. 

‘Well, you are either a remarkable ignoramus or a re- 
markable liar,”” remarked Lieutenant Shelton. 

‘“‘ Vo intendo, Senor,’ said Francisco. 

The column came in, and the town having been out- 
posted, the cavalry was assembled and a picket line arranged. 
Captain Helm and Lieutenant Shelton settled themselves in 
an abandoned house which was marked on a plan of the 
town furnished from Manila, as that of “Colonel” Capis- 
trano, of the insurgent army. 

They had just finished a light lunch, sent over from the 
troop, when a plaintive voice called up the stairway: ‘ Per- 
miso, Senor ? 

‘‘Come in,” called Shelton. 

Francisco appeared at the head of the stairs, and stood 
bashfully rubbing the top of one bare foot with the toes of 
the other, and twisting a remnant of a Spanish straw hat in 
his hands. 

“Hello there! What’s the matter now, muchacho?” 
queried Shelton in army Spanish. ‘Have you thought of 
something else to forget since I saw you?” 

“Do you want a boy to work?” asked Francisco, seeming 
to speak Spanish with great difficulty. 

“You are an insurrecto! I don’t want you,’ 
Shelton. 

‘Tam not an insurrecto. I am a friend,” protested the 
boy. His Spanish had improved greatly. 

“That boy looks all right,” said the Captain. “We'll 
have to have somebody. Strike a trade with him and we'll 
try him. He doesn’t look big enough to be very villainous.” 

Francisco was not hard to make a trade with. He only 
wanted ten pesos (five dollars gold) per month, and in a 
few minutes he was installed as maid of all work in the 
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establishment of Captain Helm and Lieutenant Shelton. 
He swept and oiled the floors, cleaned the furniture, looked 
after clothing, polished shoes, and did all, the odd jobs. 
As a servant of the Captain he was tolerated about the troop, 
where seemingly he liked to spend his leisure moments. 
He didn’t seem to have any relations in town, and said that 
his mother had gone to another town some distance away. 
This was not considered strange, as a boy can safely be left 
to the care of the elements and his own devices in the Philip- 
pines. 

Captain Helm and Lieutenant Shelton soon forgot his 
existence except when he was wanted for something. They 
thought of him as a good servant, but somewhat dull of 
comprehension. 

The insurgents about Naga were guerillas of the worst 
order. Their hiding places were in the nipa swamps and 
hemp-covered mountains. They made sorties, wrought 
murder and mischief, and disappeared. The troops marched 
day and night, and resorted to ruses of all sorts, but to no 
avail. Ifa wagon train under small escort was sent from 
Naga to Nueva Caceres it was sure to be attacked by over- 
whelming numbers. A similar train sent as a decoy with 
troops following it at a distance, would be undisturbed. 
The insurgents knew every move of the Americans. Expe- 
ditions sent out in the dead of night failed to surprise any- 
one. Natives in the town would tell the garrison that the 
soldiers who had gone out in the night had found nothing 
long before any official word had come back from them. 

One night Captain Helm’s troop was awakened very 
quietly soon after midnight. No lights were made. The 
men were sent out one by one to saddle their horses, and 
ordered to assemble under a clump of mango trees, beyond 
the outposts, on the upper river road. The trumpeters took 
the officers’ horses out. After a sufficient time for the troop 
to assemble, Captain Helm and Shelton left their quarters 
and went cautiously past the outposts. Reaching the troop 
they mounted and without command a sergeant moved for- 
ward into the darkness as advance guard, and soon the 
officers and the troop followed. All was done quietly, no 
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one speaking. Saddles were so packed that nothing rattled. 

“T believe we got away without anyone knowing,” said 
the Captain, when they were well on the trail. ‘“No one 
knew of the order except the commanding officer and you 
and I.” 

The officers forgot one small person. Francisco was not 
told, but he found out. As the Captain came out of his room 
a small head was raised from a cot in the corner of the hall- 
way, and Francisco watched him pass carefully down the 
stairs. He was about to get up when the Lieutenant also 
came out and passed down as noiselessly. Now Francisco 
was sure something was going on. 

Slipping on his blue checkered suit, he went out as care- 
fully as the officers had gone, and dodging along by the fence 
reached the picket line. The horses were gone. The troop 
must have gone by the upper river road. To make sure, he 
cut loose the only horse that was left behind. It ran toward 
the outpost on the upper river road. 

It was the work of only a few minutes to slip out be- 
tween the outposts, the intense darkness making this easily 
possible for a single person. At the house of his cousin, 
Filipe, he rattled the bamboo door lightly and whispered, 
“Filipe! Filipe! Go by the upper river road. Americans 
have just gone that way.” 

“ $7,”’ said a voice on the other side. 

Francisco turned back toward town and in a moment a 
figure came down the ladder, mounted a pony which was 
already saddled and tied under the house, and rode away, 
taking a dim trail through the bamboo. 

Francisco returned to the house and slept well. The 
next morning he went to the sergeant major’s quarters and 
seeming greatly concerned, said that the Captain and the 
Lieutenant were gone. He was reassured when told that 
they had gone out with their troop. 

Filipe was one of the couriers who were always ready to 
carry news of American expeditions going out from Naga. 
He had gone many times before. He had always followed 
the dim trail in the bamboo until he was about four miles 


from town, where he¥entered the main road and sped on 
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ahead of the troops. This time he failed. The troops 
rode faster than he thought. When he entered the main 
trail his pony almost ran into a big American horse, and in 
an instant a pistol ball ended Filipe’s life. 

“He was a courier,” said the Captain. ‘“ Now, howin the 
devil do you suppose he found out we were out? Well, he 
won’t deliver his message now.” 

The expedition succeeded. At dawn the following morn- 
ing, detachments of the troops took station around a field 
of nipa palms and vine-like brush, which had often been 
passed by expeditions. Taking. a platoon with him, and 
guided by a Filipino prisoner who had been brought from 
the post and was now inspired by the officer’s revolver at 
his back, the Captain followed a barely visible path under the 
tangled growth. After a time they came to an open space 
where the prisoner pointed out a cuartel. The troop rushed 
upon it. There was a short fight, and the troop had killed 
or captured nearly all of ‘“Colonel’’ Capistrano’s band, in- 
cluding the worthy ‘Colonel’ himself. The cuartel, which 
seemed to be also a sort of clothing depot, was burned. 

Among the prisoners taken back to Naga was one young 
Filipino officer. whose arm had been shattered by a bullet. 
Francisco’s heart ached when he saw this wretched prisoner 
being taken to the hospital that afternoon, but his face gave 
10 evidence of grief, or even recognition. The prisoner 
was his brother, Alejandro. Filipe was not there and Fran- 
cisco wondered where he was. 

Days passed, and there was no news from Filipe. One 
day the Captain was talking with a Spanish guide about the 
roads near the town, at the same time following them on 
amap. Francisco was oiling the floor in the next room. 

“Ts there any road entering this upper river road about 
here?” the Captain asked. ‘The night we went out and cap- 
tured Capistrano and his band a Filipino rode into the trail 
about here and Sergeant Short shot him. He was probably 
a courier, but where did he come from?” 

The guide could give no information. Francisco knew. 
The words brought new grief to him. Filipe was dead, and 
buried by the road side in unconsecrated ground. 
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Sergeant Short had killed Filipe. Francisco hated him, 
and silently plotted his revenge. 

A few days later Sergeant Short reported that some 
one had stolen his revolver. A seaching investigation was 
made, but no trace of it could be found. There had been no 
natives about the quarters. Yes! Francisco had been around 
there, but he didn’t take it, for the officers’ revolvers were 
always available for him to steal, and he had never touched 
them. In fact, he seemed to be afraid of firearms. The 
revolver was charged against the Sergeant and its loss 
listed with the troop mysteries. 

Sergeant Short was in the habit of going to a house near 
the river to play monte with a Filipino family, in which 
there were some pretty girls. One night he was returning 
late and, as he was passing a broken place in a wall, a shot 
blazed from the fragment of the wall, and he fell dead. It 
was another mystery. Among the broken pieces of the wall 
the Sergeant’s own revolver was found. 

Just after the officers had responded to the alarm that 
was raised, a little form slipped into their house by the side 
door. When they came back Francisco was apparently 
asleep in his cot in the hallway. 

A few days later Juan Cruz, a brother of Filipe, came in 
from the camp of ‘General’ Legaspi. He had a sad story 
to tell. When Legaspi had heard of the taking of Colonel 
Capistrano’s camp he had sent for Gregorio Lopez and de- 
manded a reason for Filipe’s failure to perform his duty by 
bringing news of the expedition. 

“T do not know, my General,” replied Captain Lopez. 
“The last I heard, he was on watch at his house, and my 
little brother was working in the cavalry captain’s house. I 
have not heard from him since, nor from my brother Alejan- 
dro. I fear my brother was killed. 

“You need not fear,” roared the General. ‘Your brother 
is now with the Americans and well cared for. Your family 
seems to do well with the Americans. Take this detach- 
ment here and make a scout to Colonel Capistrano’s old 
cuartel and see what you can find out.” 
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That order was Gregorio’s death warrant. He went with 
the detachment, and late that day the detachment returned 
and reported that they had been fired upon by the Ameri- 
cans and that the captain had been killed. Francisco knew 
that no Americans were out that day, and told Juan so. 
Juan had suspected before that Gregorio had been murdered. 

“General’”’ Legaspi, evidently controlled by the evil des- 
tiny which causes men of evil deeds to make errors which 
are their own undoing, had sent Juan to Naga to take the 
post of courier and to report what he could learn about 
Filipe. The “General” had overlooked the fact that he was 
a brother of Filipe and a cousin of Gregorio. 

“Do you know the way to the place where General 
Legaspi will be to-morrow ?”’ asked Francisco. 

“Yes,” answered Juan, “and if I should be captured by 
the Americans they would probably torture me until I would 
have to show them.” 

“They would bind you and command you to guide them, 
and if you failed to guide them properly, they would kill 
you,” suggested Francisco. 

“T would have to take them to the cuartel,” said Juan. 

Francisco went to the Captain’s quarters, and finding him 
alone, said mysteriously, “One of General Legaspi’s soldiers 
isin town. He is not a brave man, and if he is catght and 
tied and you tell him you will kill him if he doesn’t guide 
you to the camp of the General, he will do so.” 

‘Where is he?” asked the Captain quickly. 

“In the fifth house beyond the outposts on the right of 
the road to Mabato-bato,” said Francisco. ‘His name is 


” 


Juan.” 
Taking two men with him Captain Helm went to the 


house and found it an easy matter to secure Juan. He did 
not stop to question the prisoner, but reported at once to 
the commanding officer, and was given permission to take 
his troop and go on an expedition after Legaspi. 

The troop was saddled at once, and placing Juan ona 
big American horse, the Captain moved out, riding rapidly 
until the point where Filipe had entered the road was 


reached. 
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A short halt was made and the Captain told Juan he was 
to lead them to General Legaspi’s camp. 

“1 do not know where it is, sefior,’’ he replied. 

“T know you are an insurgent, just come from him,” said 
the Captain, “and it’s no use to lie.”’ 

“T am not an insurgent,” maintained Juan. 

“Sergeant! tie him on his horse, and if he guides us 
into an ambush you are to kill him. Take him with you on 
the point.” 

Juan was then tied fast on the horse with a lariat, and 
the Captain explained the orders he had given, and also said 
that if he failed to take the command to the camp he would 
be killed and left in the jungle. Juan made no reply or 
comment. He looked hopelessly about him as the sergeant 
led his horse up to the point of the advance guard. 

All night long the troop blundered along over a trail 
which was often so closely overhung with bamboo that the 
men had to dismount and walk. Juan was left on the horse 
to do the best he could. Toward morning they found the 
trail was ascending the mountain along a ravine. 

Just before dawn Juan wanted to speak to the Captain, as 
he said they were near the camp. When Captain Helm 
came up the prisoner explained that the camp was in the 
ravine, about a half mile beyond. It was in some thick bam- 
boo where the ravine was wide and shallow. The higher 
ground was open. There was an outpost about a quarter of 
a mile ahead on the trail. There were no outposts on the 
flanks or rear of the camp. 

Shelton was sent around the right to gain the right and 
rear with one section, while the first sergeant was to gain 
the left and rear with another. 

When it became light enough to see, the Captain moved 
forward toa frontal attack. The insurgent outpost fled after 
firing a single shot. A storm of bullets followed them, but 
not aman fell. It is wonderful how many bullets can miss 
aman. Then firing was heard from the right and rear, and 
then from the left and rear. In a moment scurrying figures 
appeared in front of Captain Helm’s men, and were greeted 
with a volley that sent them scurrying back. 
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The three parties closed in rapidly. A figure, clad only 
in underclothing, ran toward Captain Helm’s men with a 
white flag. ‘Cease firing’? was sounded. The man with 
the white flag was “General” Legaspi. The surrender was 
complete. Soon the cuartels and storehouses were burning, 
and the soldiers amused themselves by blowing up a primi- 
tive arsenal and powder factory. j 

Shelton approached Juan and started to loose his hands, 
but he protested. “No. Take me back bound, and let the 
people see,” he said. He was left bound. 

“General” Legaspi observed to one of his fellow pris- 
oners: ‘“‘Some Americanista has betrayed Juan, and they have 
forced him to betray us. See how he has suffered. He was 
loyal.” 

Juan remained a fellow prisoner with the “General” until 
they were both released under the general amnesty order. 

Francisco trailed along with the troop when it went north. 
Somehow he felt lost away from it. The doctors cured Ale- 
jandro’s wound, and Francisco forgot the grudge he had held 
on account of his brother having been wounded. When the 
troop came to the States he came with it, and now lives at 
an army post, still working for Shelton and doing odd jobs 


for spending money. 

“T suppose he was an insurrecto at heart,” Shelton re- 
marked to a friend, “but not a treacherous one. He has 
always been loyal and faithful.” 

















ODDS AND ENDS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


By Cartain WM. W. FORSYTH, SixtTH CAvALry. 


N choosing a subject for the essay required by the recent 
General Order of the War Department, the writer has 
been mindful of the injunction that subjects of immediate 
military importance should be preferred to those of mere 
historical interest. That injunction places the essayist on a 
strictly business basis and makes the same demand of him 
that the spirit of the age makes of everybody: 7. ¢., your 
wares must be useful as well as ornamental; if they cannot 
be both, discard the ornaments. 

The age in which we live is matter-of fact, practical, and 
progressive; it has little patience or even tolerance for what 
is merely pleasing or ornamental, and our profession, more 
perhaps than all others, shows how relentlessly the useful 
has attacked the beautiful or spectacular. The pomp and 
panoply of war is going, if it isn’t gone. The flounces, frills, 
and furbelows of the military calling are passing, if they 
have not passed. The soldier no longer goes forward on the 
battlefield arrayed in brilliant uniform and inspired by the 
strains of martial music from a hundred bands. Or if he 
does, he at once calls forth the Frenchman’s exclamation, 
“Tt is magnificent, but it isn’t war!” So, when we read of 
Russian bands playing on the battlefields in Manchuria we 
are either incredulous, or we note it as an indication that the 
Russians are behind the times, and our surprise at their re- 
verses is swallowed up in amazement at their folly. 

The spirit of the age whispers to us that a hundred bands 
means 2,000 men, and that if men are scarce, 2,000 men with 
rifles in their hands might turn defeat into victory; or, if 
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men are plentiful, the place for the bands is the camp and 
the hospital for the diversion of the sick and wounded. 

The touchstone of every new invention and of every 
new idea is utility, and every old invention and every old 
idea survives only as long as it can maintain its superiority 
over the new, and thus we see in progress in the inanimate 
world a struggle for existence and a survival of the fittest 
not unlike what occurs in the creature kingdom. 

In the search, therefore, for a subject that would fulfill 
requirements, and at the same time perhaps escape the at- 
tention of other writers, a number of things have been found, 
not each in itself of sufficient importance for an essay, but 
when taken together might justly be so considered. 

It would be an improvement in the way of increased 
efficiency if each cavalry squadron had a quartermaster ser- 
geant. When the army reorganization measure of 1901 
became law its failure to provide such a sergeant was, to many, 
so striking that the omission was believed to be an oversight. 
The provision of a squadron sergeant major gives only par- 
tial relief to a trying and vexatious state of affairs that arises 
whenever a cavalry regiment takes the field for an extended 
period. That is, the detail away from their troops, where 
they are presumably efficient, of a number of noncommis- 
sioned officers for the performance of staff duties of which 
they are, as arule, utterly ignorant. Of course they are in- 
efficient. 

Whenever a cavalry regiment goes to the field in one 
body the regimental quartermaster sergeant is, if he does 
his duty, an over-worked man. ‘The fact becomes apparent 
at once, and several of the aforesaid noncommissioned officers 
are detailed to his assistance. Formerly, this might have 
been said with equal force of the regimental sergeant 
major, but the provision of the squadron sergeant major has 
relieved the pressure there. 

At this most inopportune time, then, we find the regi- 
mental quartermaster and his sergeant occupied in teaching 
inexperienced noncommissioned officers their new duties, 
sometimes to the neglect of other important and pressing 
official business. 
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Again, if a squadron is detached a noncommissioned of- 
ficer must be detailed from some troop to act as its quarter- 
master sergeant, and, as in the other cases, he is usually 
ignorant of what is required of him, and must be taught. 
It is inadvisable for several obvious reasons to detail a troop 
quartermaster sergeant for this duty, however well qualified 
he might be. Again, either the quartermaster or commis- 
sary of the regiment is detailed as ordnance officer, and he 
must make his own sergeant, or some other sergeant, acting 
ordnance sergeant. He usually makes his own because the 
other one is ignorant of paper work and there is not time at 
that strenuous period to teach him. 

But this is not all of the evil. In addition to the delays, 
mistakes, unnecessary labors, and general lack of efficiency 
in staff adyinistration, brought about by the detail, in this 
hour of rush, hurry and excitement, of noncommissioned 
officers to new and unaccustomed duties, there is to be con- 
sidered the impaired efficiency of the troops from which the 
menaretaken. At this time above all, these men are needed 
with their troops, and it is a hardship on a troop commander 
and a serious blow to the efficiency of his troop to take from 
him on such occasions one or more of his good noncommis- 
sioned officers. A full measure of relief from this state of 
affairs would be given if a quartermaster sergeant were pro- 
vided for each squadron. 

In garrison, if it were a regimental post, one of these 
might be detailed as overseer in the quartermaster depart- 
ment in charge of the issues and sales of fuel, forage, straw 
and oil; the second one in charge of shipping and receiving 
stores, and the third one as post provost sergeant. In case 
there is no regular ordnance sergeant, the second one in- 
stead of serving as described above, should be detailed as 
acting post ordnance sergeant, and in case there is one, the 
second one should be detailed as his assistant in addition to 
his other duties. From time to time all three should be 
shifted from one duty to another, so that they would all 
learn the duties of the quartermaster and ordnance sergeants 
in the post, where the circumstances are favorable for in- 
‘struction. 
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If the squadrons of the regiment are at different posts, 
the same end could be attained by slightly changing the 
above arrangement. In the field, then, there would be avail- 
able from the start a sufficient number of experienced ser- 
geants to do the work required without calling on the troops, 
and the administration of staff affairs would go on with a re- 
freshing absence of mistakes, delays, friction, turmoil and 
confusion. 

Of course this almost ideal condition is based on the sup- 
position that the regimental and squadron noncommissioned 
staff officers are, in time of war, to serve with their regi- 
ments. If, however, they are not; if, instead, they are to be 
detailed to special duty at brigade, division and corps head- 
quarters, as happened in the Spanish War, then the relief 
fails of effect, and the ideal vanishes. s 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Much has been done in recent years to foster patriotism 
and devotion and reverence for the flag. From time to 
time observances of a patriotic nature have been prescribed 
with these ends in view. Would it not be in harmony with 
this policy if each post not otherwise provided with the 
national colors for ceremonies, should be furnished with one 
stand of colors, to be carried at all garrison ceremonies by 
such company as shall be designated by the post commander? 
It would also add to the dignity and impressiveness of such 
occasions, it would promote esprit de corps, and it would not 
be expensive 

The present method of making issues of clothing will 
not stand the test of war. It did not stand the test of the 
Spanish War. It was too slow, and like other methods of 
administration based on the hypothesis of eternal] peace, it 
went by the board. 

Formerly the company commander was accountable for 
his camp clothing and garrison equipage, and made his own 
issues of clothing to his men, and while that arrangement 
had its drawbacks, the clothing feature of it was better in 
time of war than the present method. 
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Under this latter method it requires in the field a week 
or ten days to make a complete issue of clothing to a regi- 
ment. Ask any company commander or any regimental 
quartermaster who served as such during the Spanish War 
if this is not so. 

When the troops that were engaged in the Santiago cam- 
paign arrived at Montauk Point, although it was August, 
the cold winds and fogs that blew across that end of Long 
Island chilled the men.to the marrow, and they had to be sup- 
plied at once with warm clothing. In one of the regiments 
there the following plan was adopted: The clothing called 
for by each schedule was sorted out and placed in one pile, 
and the totals of articles called for by the schedule jotted 
down in a memorandum receipt book; the company com- 
mander was then requested to send an officer to receive the 
clothing, and this officer checked it into the wagons, which 
had been ordered up from the train to haul it. After check- 
ing it he receipted for it in the memorandum receipt book 
and the clothing schedule was returned to him to be used in 
making the issues to the men, and later returned to the quar- 
termaster to be extended. 

The issues to the men then went on simultaneously in 
the different companies under the supervision of their own 
officers, and the plan was so expeditious that the whole reg- 
iment was clothed in two days. 

The writer believes that the feature of the old system, 
which made the company commanders accountable for cloth- 
ing, is more satisfactory in time of war than the present 
arrangement, and that it is unwise to practice in time of 
peace methods that, although admittedly in some respects 
less laborious, will have to be abandoned when war comes. 

The regulations now require that the descriptive records 
of enlisted men shall be kept on loose leaves, and when men 
become separated from the service their leaves shall be filed 
away and permanently preserved, but the means for preserv- 
ing them are not provided. Unless some good binding file 
be used, the loose leaves are liable to be lost or destroyed; 
and it is hardly possible to protect them from mutilation or 


defacement. 
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The binding file furnished by the government for keeping 
the loose target record leaves would admirably serve the 
purpose, and, at the same time, facilitate the use of the 


leaves. 
CAVALRY DRILL REGULATIONS. 


The items of improvement that are suggested here in our 
drill regulations are only such as have, as far as known, es- 
caped the attention of other writers. 

The signal prescribed for fours right or left about is, ex- 
ecute rear point and turn the horse right or left about 
according as the fours are to wheel, but as rear point is to 
the right rear, the signal for fours left about often confuses 
the trooper. He sees his officer point to the right about and 
at the same time turn left about, and much drill and expla- 
nation are required to make it clear to him. The signal 
should be, point the saber to the right or left rear according 
as it is to be. fours right or left about. 

In closing chamber, Par. 100, two cases are presented. 
In the first case each man pulls the trigger and then locks 
the piece; in the second case he pulls the trigger but does 
not lock the piece. There is no necessity for locking the 
piece in either case, as the chamber is empty. 

In throwing the horse. Par. 417, it is prescribed that the’ 
horse shall be brought down on his right side. In my troop 
it has proved just as easy to bring him down on his left side, 
and with the additional advantage that the trooper is behind 
his head when he comes down and is thus already in position 
to hold him down. 

The regulations do not prescribe that the guidon socket 
shall be attached to the stirrup, but the ordnance department 
furnishes them thus attached, and this would seem to have 
the force of regulation. The writer has found, however, 
that at drill, at the faster gaits, the sergeant has better con- 
trol of his guidon if he carries it with the socket strapped 
around his ankle. The former method is better for the 
march, the latter better for drill. 

The regulations say, Par. 849, that the posts of the majors 
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in the regiment are the same as in the squadron, except in 
the line of masses, and then do not inform us where their 
posts are in line of masses. 

Every cavalryman is familiar with the annoyance caused 
by the flapping of the canteen when the horse is moving at 
the trot or gallop, and several devices have been tried or sug- 
gested for fastening the canteen so that it can have no pen- 
dulous motion, but none seems to have given general satis- 
faction. 

The writer thinks he has solved this problem by means 
of a leather strap passed around the saddle bag and held in 
place by two loops on the under side of the bag. This strap 
also passes under the forward strap of the saddle pocket and 
is so placed that it will pass over the canteen just above its 
middle when the canteen is hung from the cantle ring. 
This contrivance has not been thoroughly tested, but so far 
it promises well. After having adjusted the strap, all that 
is necessary is for the trooper to snap his canteen into the 
cantle ring and then push the canteen well down between 
the saddle-bag and the strap. If it is not pushed well down 
it will work out. 

Finally, we have for consideration the best method of 
carrying the new Springfield rifle. 

Since the Civil War every change that has been made in 
our carbine has involved an increase in its weight; each new 
model has been heavier than its predecessor, but, neverthe- 
less, it has always been carried on the saddle. The new rifle 
with which we are soon to be provided weighs about nine 
pounds, or nearly double the weight of the carbine of 1863. 
How shall it be carried in order that the cavalrvman’s ability 
for rapidity of movement may not be impaired? 

It greatly increases his functions and responsibilities, for 
he will be expected to do all that he ever did before and dis- 
play the shooting power of the infantryman also; and in 
order that his new quality may be made most profitable he 
must maintain his ability for rapid movement. 

Many of our old cavalrymen believe, with the conviction 
born of experience, that our present carbine carried on the 
saddle is the principal cause of the sore backs that prevail to 
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some extent in every mounted command whenever long 
marches are made. How will it be then with the new rifle, 
which weighs about a pound more and is two and a half 
inches longer? That it has increased the importance of 
preserving the horse may be denied by some, but that it has 
increased the difficulty of preserving him will be admitted 
by all. 

It is true that now when his horse is disabled the trooper 
will become a strong infantry soldier, whereas before he be- 
came a weak one; and that on occasions when he cannot be 
utilized mounted, such as service oversea when no horse- 
transportation is available, or impracticable theatre of oper- 
ations, he may be used with increased value in his foot 
capacity. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that the richest harvest, the 
most glorious results will be obtained only when his increased 
fire power is used in combination with rapidity of movement, 
that is, when he seizes a vital point as a cavalryman and 
holds it as an infantryman. 


The problem, therefore, of how the new rifle shall be 
carried is an important one, perhaps the most important now 
before the cavalry arm of our service, and its solution seems 
to involve either a change in our saddle, or that the trooper 


shall carry it. 

As the McClellan saddle is the best military saddle in the 
world, it would seem to be the part of wisdom to test the 
practicability of carrying the rifle on the trooper before ven- 
turing on changes in the saddle. 





AN INTERESTING CASE TO HORSEMEN. 


By Major H. L. RIPLEY, EtGutu Cavartry, GENERAL STAFF. 


N the 15th of February, 1905, I was notified by the com- 
manding officer at Fort Sill, O. T., Lieutenant Colonel 
H. P. Kingsbury, Eighth Cavalry, that Veterinarian Harry F. 
Steele, Eighth Cavalry, had reported to him that a horse of 
Troop C, Eighth Cavalry, (‘“‘Coxey”’) was suffering from 
farcy, and I was directed to make an examination of him and 
report at once. I found the horse with his near hind leg 
considerably swollen, the swelling having taken place within 
twenty-four hours. The lymphatic glands were hard and 
cord-like, especially from the hock up. Several ulcers or 
buds, characteristic of farcy, were distributed along the 
glands, some of which were discharging a thick yellowish 
pus. No ulcers could be seen in the nostrils and there was 
no discharge therefrom. The horse had no fever and there 
was no swelling or sign of ulcers upon the lips, neck, 
shoulders or any other part of his body. There was, how- 
ever, a rash-like eruption, both inside and outside the swolien 
leg, extending from just below the hock to the fetlock. 
These swellings differed from the ulcers above the hock, in 
that they were much smaller, about the size of the half of a 
small pea, and much more numerous, covering practically 
the whole leg, and there was no discharge from them. This 
eruption resembled very much the “adobe itch,” which af- 
fected our horses while campaigning during the rainy sea- 
son in the Philippines.* 
The horse was in good flesh, had a good appetite, and 
otherwise appeared to be in a perfectly healthy condition. 


*See Surgeon Roberts’ reference to this in his report of the post mors 
tem examination, page 284. 
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He had been received at the post from St. Louis with others 
in October, 1904, and there had been no case of glanders or 
farcy at the post within the knowledge of the oldest resi- 
dent. The case was certainly suspicious, but it was not 
conclusive to me, notwithstanding the diagnosis of the veteri- 
narian and his belief that the horse should be immediately 
destroyed. He was at once isolated, however, and all pre- 
cautions taken against infection of other animals. 

I recommended to the commanding officer that the horse 
be not destroyed, but subjected to further observation. which 
recommendation was approved. Upon my further recom- 
mendation he telegraphed the Military Secretary at Wash- 
ington for a supply of mallein from the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, in order to apply that 
test to the horse. This mallein was promptly sent, and the 
test applied by Veterinarian Steele. The result was nega- 
tive. The following is his report of it: 

Fort SILL, O. T., March 2, 1905. 
The Adjutant, Fort Sill, O. T.: 

S1r:—I have the honor to report the following case: 

On February 15, 1905, my attention was called to one 
public horse of Troop C, Eighth Cavalry, “Coxey,” bay geld- 
ing, received by the troop October 5, 1904. The near hind 
leg was swollen from the hip to the hoof, the lymphatic 
glands and vessels forming well defined buds and cords from 
the inguinal region to the foot. Several buds had burst and 
were discharging characteristic discharge. There was no 
ulcer in the nostrils. After careful examination a diagnosis 
of “farcy’’ was made, and the commanding officer promptly 
notified. 

At the request of Major Ripley the animal was isolated 
and after the temperature was taken for three days, was in- 
oculated with one cubic centimetre of “‘mallein.” The test 
was as follows: 
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Feb. 22. 7:30 P.M........ oo (3Or2] Webse4, S200 RPM... 3.0..... 100.3 
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Inoculated 1 c. c. (Bureau ) mallein 5:00 Pp. M. 


PED 25. GO100A. Miike. F. ror.z | Nebi25. 6:00: P.M... ...4 5.02. 1008 
Beb, 28. FioOaALM. .....0... Foro | Behi26: 8:00AM. ......... 100;2 
Feb:25. S8200°AL Ms... 2555; 100.3 | Peb. 26; Gi00:A. Ms 50.225: 100.1 
BED; 26; GQiOOALMi. . 6.54.55 100.2 | Feb. 26. 10:00A.M........... 100.0 
FED 26., TO200)AL Mi. os ckc eas 100.2 | Feb. 26. If:00A.M........... IOI 
Heb: 25; “IT-O0A, Mi. <n... 2 ss 100.3 | Feb. 26. 12:00 NOON.......... 100.1 
Feb, 25.- 32:00 NOON... ........ 100.2 | Feb; 26, Y00P. Mi..cccci... Teo? 
Rep. 25; 100 Pi Mi... 65s. . 100.2 | Feb, 26. 2:00 Ps Me. oe sacs 100.1 
Feb:25: 2500 Ps Ms. c.::00. FORE | Febs26; 3:00 P.Me....... 5... “1OOH 
MED; 26: 3600 Pi Mis oo. ccs 100.2 | Feb; 26, 4:00 P. Mi... 2 ccc. 100.2 
Feb: 25: g:00PLM...... ... Yoox | Febi26. Ss00'h.M. ......... ro02 
Feb:@5; s§00'PM.......... 100:2 | Féb.26. 6:00 P..Mi. 2.0... 55+ 101.0 


It will be seen from this table of temperatures, that the 
highest temperature before inoculation was on February 
23d, 5:30 P. M., when the thermometer registered 101.4, 
while the highest register after inoculation was 101.1 F. at 
6:00 A. M. February 25th, the day following inoculation. 

While the figures of the test are negative, it in no way 
changes the diagnosis made. 

Very respectfully, 
H. F. STEELE, 


Veterinarian Exghth Cavalry. 


In the meantime and pending the arrival of the mallein, 
the post surgeon, First Lieutenant William M. Roberts, Med- 
ical Department, who besides being an able and efficient 
doctor is a most excellent horseman, became interested in 
the case and offered to make a microscopical examination of 
the pus from one of the ulcers or buds on the glands. His 
offer was gladly accepted, and he was encouraged to make 
the test as exhaustive as his facilities would allow. The re- 
sult of his tests was negative. The foliowing is his report: 


REPORT ON BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 


Bay gelding ‘‘Coxey,’”’ Troop C, Eighth Cavalry; six 
years; No. 1835; height, 15.1. Faint star, black points; 
weight about 950 pounds; received at post in apparently 
good condition October 5, 1904. 

Several small abscesses were noticed February 12, 1905, 
on left hind leg, inner aspect below inguinal region. 

February 13th the horse was isolated; abscess formation 
extended along lymphatic chains from inguinal region down- 
ward, with marked lymphadenitis, and lymphangitis, whole 
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leg cedematous, glands progressively breaking down and , 


forming small tense circular painful abscesses, which when 
evacuated as aseptically as possible, gave following results: 

Contents of abscesses: Thick orange yellow viscid pus, 
alkaline reaction, small quantities in each cavity, no burrow- 
ing tendencies apparent. Abscesses connected by enlarged 
and indurated lymphatic trunks. 

Smear preparations from pus show pus cells, sero fibri- 
nous exudate, and small amounts of connective tissue debris, 
no organisms. Stain, Loeffler’s alkaline, methylene-blue, 
steaming five minutes. 

Negative also by Schutz method. 

Culture examination. 

Blood serum. A few minute grayish spots tenth day, 
microscopically composed of small cocci in chain formation. 

Bouillon, no apparent results for first seven days. On 
the eighth, a very faint clouding, a small amount of floccu- 
lent precipitate, finally settling to the bottom of tube; no odor. 

Precipitate consists of series of small cocci (about five m, 
in diameter) in chains; no other organisms discovered. 

Stained by Loeffler’s method; do not discolorize by 
Gram’s method. 

Agar-agar negative to fourteenth day. 

Glycerine agar-agar negative. 

Potato negative. 

Gelatin stab culture, faint speck like growth along upper 
portion of needle track; gelatin not liquified. 

The only infection apparent is one of stepto-coccus pyog- 
enes in very small numbers and uncontaminated by other 
organisms. 

The inability to obtain Guinea pigs is unfortunate, as more 
positive tests could be made if these animals were obtainable. 

The mallein test as conducted by Veterinarian H. F. 
Steele was negative. 

Wm. M. Roberts, 
First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army, 
Surgeon. 


A report of the tests made by Veterinarian Steele and 
Surgeon Roberts was sent to Dr. S. E. Salmons, Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, with a request for an opinion 
upon the data furnished concerning the horse. The follow- 
ing is his reply: 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU 
OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15, 1905. 
Mayor H. L. Ripley, U. S. A., Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

Sir:—Iam in receipt of your letter of the 7th instant, 
in which you request an opinion upon the data furnished 
concerning a horse which you suspect of having glanders. 

In reply I would say that the lesions you describe on the 
left hind leg of the animal are strongly suggestive of farcy, 
but in view of the negative reaction obtained by the mallein 
test and the failure of your surgeon to obtain the bacillus of 
glanders by the usual bacteriological methods, it would be 
necessary to exclude ulcerative lymphangitis and epizodtic 
lymphangitis (so-called pseudo farcy), both of which diseases 
present suppurating ulcers not unlike farcy. However, it 
would be advisable to isolate this animal and treat him as a 
suspect until you can make a positive diagnosis. If this is 
impossible, I would suggest that no chances be taken with 
the horse, but that he be killed and buried as a suspicious 
case, and the premises, harness, trappings, stable imple- 
ments, etc., thoroughly disinfected, deeming it inadvisable 
to expose the other horses of the regiment to the possibility 
of contracting such a serious disease. 

Very respectfully, 
D. E, SALMONS, 
Chief of Bureau. 


The latter part of March, about a month after the first 
mallein test, Veterinarian Steele was directed to make a 
second test, using a double dose of mallein. The result of 
this test was negative. 

The following is Veterinarian Steele’s report on the 
second mallein test: 


Fort SILL, O. T., April 6, 1905. 
The Adjutant, Fort Sill, O. T. 

SIR:—I have the honor to report that a second “ mallein” 
test was made on the bay gelding “‘Coxey,” TroopC, Eighth 
Cavalry, March 31, 1905, using two (2) cubic centimeters 
Bureau of Animal Industry ‘“mallein,” by order of the com- 
manding officer, Major H. L. Ripley, Eighth Cavalry. 
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The test was as follows: 


March 27. 5:00P.M........5. F.100.1 | March 29. 5:00 P.M.......... F. 99.3 
March 28. 8:00A.M.......... roe.r | March 90. 8:00A.M:......... 99.4 
March 28. 5:00 P.M.......... 100.1 march'30,, 5100 P. M:........; 99-4 
March 29. S:00A.M.......... 100.1 


March 30th inoculated 2 c. c. (Bureau) mallein 5:00 Pp. M. 





March 31. 6:00A.M......... F. 100.0 | March $f, 6:00 A. M......... F. 100.1 
March 3%. 7:00 A.M......... 100.0 | Apr 4 -7iOD AL Oty... IOI.I 
March’$1. 8:00A.™M......... 100.0 | April 1. 8:004A.M.... IOI.0 
Marchigt, g:00A5L......:.  B000 | April 1. 9:00 A, M...... Pye 98.2 
March 31. 10:00 A.M........ roo | April 1 10:00:A.M......... 99-4 
March 31. 11:00 A. M......... reo.g { dipril 9%, 21:00 ALM. ..655. 99:3 
March 31. 12:00 NOON....... 100.0 | April 1. 12:00 NOON....... 99.1 
March st. 1:00 P.M......... 100.2 Apt T.- “TOO PMs. ose 98.3 
March 41. 2200 P..M......... 99:3.| April 1. 2:00 P.™M......... 99-4 
March 31. 3:00 P.M..... a 90:3.) fapril’ “a. “3:00°P.aL.. 2... 98.4 
March sr. 4:00 P.M........ ooo | April “1. 4:00 PLM... oss 99-3 
March 31. 5:00 P. M......... 100.0 | 


Very respectfully, 
H. F. STEELE, 
Veterinarian Eighth Cavary. 


After the negative .reaction of the first mallein test and 
the failure of the surgeon to obtain any trace of the bacillus 
of glanders, efforts were made to obtain guinea pigs to in- 
oculate, as much more positive results were to be expected 
if these animals could be used. Efforts, however, were 
fruitless in Oklahoma and Texas, and it was not until May 
15th that they were finally obtained through the medical 
department from St. Louis, Missouri. 

Fresh pus was secured and the guinea pig inoculated 
May 18th. The result was still negative. The following is 
Surgeon Roberts’ report, made June 12th, on the guinea pig 
TEST « 

OFFICE OF THE SURGEON, 
ForT SILL, O. T., June 12, 1905. 

Additional report on Bacteriological examination of bay 
gelding “‘Coxey,” Troop C, Eighth Cavalry No. 1835: 

Guinea pig inoculated May 18, 1905, with pus from ab- 
scess, inner aspect, left hind leg above hock. Abscess opened 
and pus obtained as aseptically as possible, to prevent contami- 
nation with organisms of skin. The matter so obtained was 
inserted subcutaneously in sacral region of male guinea pig, 
and the cut through which this matter was inserted was 
closed by sutures and sealed with collodion. About one (1) 
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c. c. of the pus was used, the results entirely negative. The 
guinea pig is now alive and well and free from all symptoms, 
scrotal or otherwise. 


Wma. M. ROBERTS, 
First Lieut. and Asst. Surgeon U. S Army, Surgeon. 


I have since been informed by Surgeon Roberts that up to 
September 15th the guinea pig was perfectly well and 
hearty, and had been returned to the pen with the others. 

During all this time the horse had remained in practi- 
cally the same excellent physical condition. The swelling 
on the leg had gone down some. The ulcers had not in- 
creased in number appreciably, and the eruption below the 
hock remained about the same. 

No other part of the body was effected, and the nostrils 
were perfectly clean. The horse was a difficult one to handle 
or treat. He was vicious and ugly in disposition and had to 
be thrown for satisfactory examination or treatment. Had 
he been gentle and easy to handle, further observation and 
treatment would have been given him. The garrison was 
under orders to leave for the Philippine Islands June 17th, 
and it was not deemed advisable or proper to leave even a 
suspicious case toanewcommand. Being now in command, 
I therefore directed that the horse be shot, not because he 
had the farcy, but because he was a suspicious case, and that 
a post mortem examination follow. This examination was 
made by Surgeon Roberts and Veterinarian Steele, and their 
reports follow: 


Forr SILu, O. T., June 14, 1905. 

Post mortem examination of bay gelding ‘“Coxey,” No. 
1835, killed by order of the post commander this date; age 
about seven (7) years; height, 15.1; marks, faint star, black 
points. 

General nutrition, excellent; horse is well nourished and 
in good spirits. 

General condition of the skin normal, except in the left 
hind leg. 

Elasticity, normal; free from discoloration or cedema. 

Post mortem rigidity sets in early, beginning in maxillary 
muscles, then muscles of back and hind quarters. 
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Mucous membrane of the mouth and nasal passages nor- 
mal. Nasal mucous membrane possibly somewhat grayer 
and paler than usual, especially about fifteen c. m. posterior 
to nostril, presenting a somewhat anzemic appearance, but 
entirely free from ulceration or other abnormalities. 

Examination of aural cavities, negative. 

Cervical, submaxillary, and axillary lymphatics, normal. 

Right inguinal lymphatics, normal. 

Left inguinal lymphatics are enlarged and indurated, 
without tendency toward periadenitis, the skin being freely 
movable over the enlargements. Lymphatic trunks extend- 
ing down left leg show marked lymphangitis with occasional 
suppurating nodes, communicating in the recent state exter- 
nally through skin by fistulous openings, which show ten- 
dency to heal promptly, with formation of flat hairless 
cicatrices. Content of nodosities—a thick, viscid, caseous 
pus containing the streptococcus pyogenes in small numbers 
uncontaminated by other organisms. (See bacteriological 
report.) 

Infection shows signs, clinically, of having extended up- 
ward from foot of pastern. 

On the outer aspect of the left hind leg are numervuus small 
abscess formations from the size of a grain of corn to a small 
chestnut, situated in the skin, and apparently free from con- 
nection with the lymphatic channels. 

The pus is free from all organisms except the streptococ- 
cus pyogenes in small numbers. 

Early in the course of the disease there was considerable 
cedema of this leg, but subsequently this oedema subsided; 
and now the leg is dotted over with numerous small circum- 
scribed swellings free from general enlargement. 

Anus, sheath, and penus, normal, except for two lym- 
phatic nodules on left side of sheath, which when opened are 
found to consist of a caseous pus similar to the nodules on 
the leg. 

The subcutaneous fat is normal. 

Blood, normal. 

Muscles and fascia, normal. 

Pleura, normal. 

Heart, normal. 

Peri.cardium, normal. 

Lung tissue, normal; free from any appearance of nodoso- 
ties or circumscribed degeneration processes. 
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Internal tract, normal; small amounts of subperitoneal fat, 
normal in character. 

Liver considerably smaller than normal, but normal in 
color and consistency. Free from degeneration processes. 

Internal lymphatics, uninvolved. 

Brain not involved, but clinically, no nervous symptoms 
were observed, and the nervous system generally is appar- 
ently normal. 

In general, the only pathogenic process observed was one 
of infection with the streptococcus pyogenes taking the form 
of a chronic lyphangitis and lymphadenitis. 

Wm. M. ROBERTS, 
First Lieutenent and Assistant Surgeon U. S. Army, 
Surgeon. 


Fort SILL, O. T., June 14, 1905. 
The Adjutant, Fort Sill, O. T. 

S1k:—I have the honor to report that the bay gelding 
of Troop C, Eighth Cavalry, which has been isolated since 
February, suffering with farcy, was destroyed this day by 
order of the commanding officer. 

The post mortem examination which followed, did not 
show any of the symptoms or lesions on the nasal mucous 
membrane, the lungs or spleen, except that the nasal mem- 
brane had a decided leadish color and the lungs mottled. 
The examination of the near hind leg showed several en- 
larged glands, some of which had broken down and were 
discharging. 

The glands of the inguinal region were much enlarged 
and showed more or less broken down material when 
exposed. 

Respectfully, 
H. F. STEELE, 
Veterinarian Eighth Cavalry. 


These reports show that no nodules were found in the 
liver, spleen, kidneys or lungs, and yet the best authorities 
state that an animal which has farcy, while the outward 
symptoms may under certain conditions be so ameliorated 
that he would pass any expert as sound, invariably has 
nodules in the lungs, which would of course be found ina 
post mortem examination. 
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ac 


The report of Surgeon Roberts is particularly exhaus- 
tive and satisfactory. It is to be noted that to the last the 
reports made by Veterinarian Steele refer to the horse as 
suffering from farcy. 

This was his diagnosis when he first saw the case, and 
he adhered to it manfully, or unmanfully, to the end. 

The evidence as shown by the above tests and examina- 
tions seems to preclude conclusively the presence of farcy in 
this horse. It is believed that the original diagnosis was a 
mistake, and it would be interesting to hear the views of 
some of our first-class veterinarians on the case. 














THE MINDANAO MORO. 





By Cartain C. C. SMITH, FourTeentH U.S. CAVALRY. 


SERVICE of two years among the Moros of Mindanao, 

during which it was our good fortune to get about 
considerably in their territory, and a pleasant personal and 
profitable acquaintance with Dr. Najeeb M. Saleeby, a 
learned Syrian, probably the best living authority on the 
Moro, has given us temerity enough to believe that we might 
say something of interest concerning a strange and fanatical 
people. 

The Moro, from our standpoint, has few, if any, traits 
that appeal to or excite admiration. He is a polygamist, 
has no moral sense, is tyrannical, vain, fond of show, and 
brutal in his treatment of those who acknowledge him as a 
superior. He is cool and treacherous, and for his religion 
commits the worst of crimes—murder—and with no com- 
punction. The following from the Army and Navy Journal 
of March 17, 1906, shows how Major R. L. Bullard, Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, regards him. 

“The only question with the average Moro,” Major Bul- 
lard is quoted as saying, ‘is when he can kill a Christian. 
It is never a question of whether he will do so or not. The 
Moro priests teach the murder of Christians as a require- 
ment of their religion. The Moroisa born fanatic. He cares 
absolutely nothing for his own life if by risking it he can 
carry out the precepts of his religion. The Moros will hide 
their hate with cunning subtlety until an opportunity comes 
for them to secure revenge. It is for this reason that the 
American lives in constant fear of his life. No American 
who is wise ever leaves his tent without being securely 
armed. I once took a detachment in pursuit of a datto who 
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had slashed a soldier with a two-edged sword because our 
boat was skimming along near the shore of Lake Lanao. Sud- 
denly I heard a death groan and a fearful struggle behind 
me. I turned to find in my boat a hostile Moro, kris in 
hand and the awful fire of murder blazing in his eye. One 
stroke of his deadly knife had half severed the head from the 
body of my soldier-steersman, and the flashing blade was 
raining blows into the bottom of the boat at the prostrate 
form and flying legs of the oarsman, who had occupied the 
place between me and the steersman. The latter, his head 
falling forward on his breast, sat bolt upright in his place, 
dying. Too fast to tell I poured four shots into the mad 
Moro, but to my consternation they seemed wholly without 
effect, and in desperation I spared the last two shots, spring- 
ing forward in the hope of shoving the revolver’s muzzle 
against him, and so blow out his brains or his heart. The 
Moro stooped to clear a bamboo bow that looped the narrow 
boat over the head of the fallen oarsman. I thrust the 
muzzle of my revolver against the top of his close-cropped 
head and fired. Then at last he felt the bullet and sank for- 


ward upon his own weapon and the legs of the soldier whose 


” 


head was against my knees. 

Major Bullard’s experiences vividly disclose the character 
and conditions which confront the American forces in the 
Moro province. ‘To temporize with them would be an act of 
madness that would lead to inevitable disaster. Any halting, 
half-hearted policy on the part of the military authorities 
would be construed by the Moros as a sign of American 
cowardice, and that would be recognized as the signal for 
massacre. The whole course of the army in the Moro coun- 
try has been patient and conciliatory, but at the same time 
firm and vigilant, early experience having shown that the 
natives are naturally treacherous, cruel and hostile to all 
Christians. 

Let us state that Major Bullard, whom we have the honor 
and pleasure to know personally, has had much experience 
with Moros, and knows them perfectly. He, along with Dr. 
Saleeby, may be considered an authority. 

Dr. Saleeby, whom they greatly respect for his strong 
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personality, on account of expertness in their language, and 
his being an Arabic scholar, has recently written for the 
Ethnological Survey of the Philippine Islands a treatise on 
the history, law, and religion of the Moros. The Moro pan- 
ditas (priests) preserve their religion by means of the Arabic 




















Moro PANDITA (PRIEST) WITH HIS SLAVE Boy, FROM LAKE LANAO, MINDANAO, 


which is the only script they know, and the Doctor has in 
his work translated the records of the panditas, and other in- 
teresting data. 

The history of a people begins when mythology merges 
into something tangible. The mythology of the Moro ends 
and history starts with the advent in Mindanao of the Mo- 
hammedan Kabungsuwan in about 1475. Previous to this, 
Moros (called so by the Spaniards on account of their brown 
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color) and the hill and mountain tribes of Mindanao were 
all one and the same people. It is not to be understood that 
all Moros are descended from the tribes just mentioned; as 
the Samals in the vicinity of Zamboanga, and the Sulu Moros, 
were originally from the Malay Peninsula. It is more than 
probable that most Philippine Islanders first came from the 
south of Asia, but the Samals and Sulus were the last comers, 

















SAMAL Moro OF ZAMBOANGA, MINDANAO, LANDING HUGE SEA TURTLE. 


and very likely appeared in the order named, and already 
converted to the Mohammedan faith. 

Mindanao and Magindanao is the same, and was the old 
name of Cotabato, and the country in its vicinity, meaning 
‘the inundated land,” and most descriptive of this region is 
the title. Before the days of Kabungsuwan the people of 
Magindanao were pagans, as are the Subanos, Tirurays and 
Bilanes in the highlands about Cotabato to-day; but as a re- 
ligion will change people, so the Moslem faith has made the 
Moro, originally a heathen of benevolent disposition, fierce, 
arrogant and haughty. 
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Tradition has it, that before the doctrine of Islam was in- 
troduced, the people of Magindanao were numerous and 
prosperous, and had many villages and settlements. This is 
probably so, for the mountain people, or descendants of the 
forefathers of the Moros, have that in their-character which 
should, if developed, guarantee prosperous communities. 
The spread of the faith of Mecca, with its precepts, has 
had the effect of disintegrating the old-time settlements and 
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SUBANOS FROM WESTERN MINDANAO, 


These are mountain people, as the Moros were previous to their conversion to 
Mohammedanism., 


villages of the mountaineers, who now seek safety in hidden 


valleys, or on high points from which they can watch the 
approach of the fierce Mohammedan slave hunter, and make 
such preparations or dispositions as they deem necessary, 
and as they abjectly fear the Moro, flight into the jungle is 
the rule. 


As is common with a people who have no chronology, 


and few recorded narratives, the Moro has permitted fiction 






and fact, or more properly speaking, mythology and history 


>’ 
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to become somewhat mixed, but as both may be of interest, 
we will slight neither, commencing, naturally, with the 


former, and take from Dr. Saleeby’s book the following: 


‘Long ago, before the days of Kabungsuwan, Magindanao 
was covered by water, and the sea extended all over the low- 
lands, and nothing could be seen but mountains. The peo- 
ple lived on the highlands on both sides. They were 
numerous and prosperous, and many villages and settle- 
ments arose everywhere. But their prosperity and peace 
did not last very long. There appeared in the land perni- 
cious monsters which devoured every human being they could 
reach. One of these terrible animals was called Kurita. It 
had many limbs and lived partly on land and partly in the 
sea. It haunted Mount Kabalalan and extirpated all animal 
life it its vicinity. The second was called Tarabiisaw. ‘This 
ugly creature had the form of a man, but was very much 
larger. It was extremely voracious, and spread terror far 
and wide. It haunted Mount Matutun and its neighbor- 
hood. 

“The third was a monstrous bird called Pah. This bird 
was so large when on the wing that it covered the sun 


and produced darkness underneath. Its eggs was as large 
asa house. It haunted Mount Bita and the eastern Ranao 
region. It devoured the people and devastated the land. 
The people were awe-struck, and those who escaped hid 


i 


themselves in the caves of the mountains. 

“The fourth was a dreadful bird also, which had seven 
heads. It lived in Mount Gurayn and the adjacent country. 

“The havoc was complete and the ruin of the land was 
awful. The sad news found its way to strange and far 
lands, and all nations felt sorry for the fate that befell Min- 
danao. 

“When the news reached Raja Indarapatra, the king of 
Mantapuli, it grieved him very much and filled his heart 
with sympathy. Raja Indarapatra called his brother, Raja 
Sulayman (Solomon) and asked him to come to Mindanao 
to save the land from those destructive animals. Raja Sulay- 
man was moved with sorrow, mingled with enthusiasm and 
zeal, and consented to come. Raja Indarapatra handed to 
his brother his ring and his kris, Juru Pakal, and wished 
him safety and success. [But before they parted Raja In- 
darapatra took a sapling and planted it in the ground in 
front of his window. This he thought was a sure sign by 
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which he could tell what would happen to Sulayman after 
his departure. He said to Sulayman, if this tree lives you 
will live also; and if this tree dies, you will die too. 

“Raja Sulayman left Mantapuli and came over to Min- 
danao in the air. He neither walked nor used a boat. The 
first place he reached was Kabalalan. There he stood on 
the summit of the mountain and viewed the land and the 
villages, but he could not see a single human being any- 
where. The sight was woeful, and Raja Sulayman exclaimed, 
‘Alas, how pitiful and dreadful is this devastation!’ As Sulay- 
man uttered these words the whole mountain moved and 
shook, and suddenly there came out of the ground a dread- 
ful animal, which attacked Sulayman and fixed its claws in 
his flesh. The minute Sulayman saw the Kurita he knew 
that it was the evil scourge of the land, and he immediately 
drew his sword and cut the Kurita to pieces. 

“From there Sulayman went to Matutun. There he 
saw greater devastation and more awful condition of affairs. 
As he stood on the mountain he heard a noise in the forest 
and saw a movement in the trees. Soon there appeared 
Tarabiisaw, which drew near and gave a loud yell. It cau- 
tioned Sulayman and threatened to devour him. Sulayman 
in his turn threatened to kill Tarabisaw. The animal said 
to Sulayman, ‘If you kill me, I shall die the death of a martyr,’ 
and as it said these words it broke large branches from the 
trees and assailed Sulayman. The struggle lasted a long 
while, until at last the animal was exhausted and fell to the 
ground; thereupon Sulayman struck it with his sword and 
killed it. As the animal was dying it looked up to Sulayman 
and congratulated him on his success. Sulayman answered 
and said, ‘ Your previous deeds brought this death on you.’ 

“The next place Sulayman went to was Mount Bita. 
Here the devastation was worse still. Sulayman passed by 
many houses, but they were all vacant and not a soul lived 
there. ‘Alas, what havoc and what misfortune has befallen 
this country!’ he exclaimed, as he went on. But suddenly 
there came a darkness upon the land, and Sulayman won- 
dered what it could mean. He looked up to the sky and be- 
held a wonderful and huge bird descending from the sky 
upon him. He at once recognized the bird and understood 
its purpose, and as quick as he could draw his sword, he 
struck the bird and cut off its wing. ‘The bird fell dead, but 
its wing fell on Sulayman and killed him. At this same 
time Raja Indarapatra was sitting in his window, and he 
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looked and saw the little tree wither and dry up. ‘Alas!’ he 
id, ‘Raja Sulayman is dead ;’ and he wept. 

“Sad at heart, but full of determination and desire for 
revenge, he got up, put on his sword and belt, and came 
over to Mindanao to search for his brother. He traveled in 
the air with wonderful speed, and came to Kabalalan first. 
There he looked around and saw the bones of the Kurita, and 
concluded that his brother had been there and had gone. 
At Matutun he saw the bones of Tarabiisaw, but Sulayman 
was not there. So he passed on to Mount Bita and resumed 
the search. There he saw the dead bird lying on the ground, 
and as he lifted the severed wing, he saw the bones of 
Sulayman, and recognized them by means of the sword that 
was lying by their side. As he looked at the sword and at 
the bones he was overwhelmed with grief, and wept with 
tears. Raising up his head, he turned around and beheld a 
small jar of water near him. He knew that the jar was sent 


sa 


down from Heaven, so he took it and poured its water on 
the bones of his brother, and his brother came to life again. 
Sulayman stood up, greeted his brother, and talked with 
1im. Raja Indarapatra had thought that Sulayman was 
lead, but Sulayman assured him that he had not been dead, 

that he had been asleep. Raja Indarapatra rejoiced, and 


AL 


ife and happiness filled his heart. 

“Raja Sulayman returned after that to Mantapuli, but 
Raja Indarapatra continued his march to Mount Gurayn. 
There he met the dreadful bird that had seven heads, and 
killed it with his sword, Juru Pakal. 

‘Having destroyed all these noxious animals, and having 
restored peace and safety to the land, Raja Indarapatra set 
himself searching for the people that might have escaped 
destruction. He was of the opinion that some people must 
1ave contrived to hide in the earth, and that they might be 
alive yet. One day during his search he saw a beautiful 
woman at some distance, and as he hastened to meet her she 
disappeared quickly through a hole in the ground where she 
was standing. Having become tired and pressed with hun- 
ger, he sat down onarock torest. Looking around for food, 
he saw a pot full of uncooked rice and a big fire on the 
ground in front of it. Coming to the fire he placed it be- 
tween his legs and put the pot over his knees to cook the 
rice. While so occupied, he heard a person laugh and exclaim, 
‘Oh, what a powerful person this man is!’ He turned 
around and, lo, there was an old woman near by looking at 
him and wondering how he could cook rice on a fire between 
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his legs. The woman drew nearer and conversed with Raja 
Indarapatra, who ate his rice and stood talking to her. He 
inquired of her about her escape and about the inhabitants 
of the land. She answered that most of them had been 
killed and devoured by the pernicious animals, but that a few 
were still alive. She and her old husband, she said, hid ina 
hollow tree and could not come out from their hiding place 
until Raja Sulayman killed the awful bird, Pah. The rest 
of the peopie and the datu, she continued, hid in a cave in 
the ground and did not dare to come out again. He urged 
her to lead him to the cave and show him the people, and she 
did so. The cave was very large, and on one side of it were 
the apartments of the Datu and his family. He was ushered 
into the presence of the Datu, and was quickly surrounded by 
all the people who were in the cave. He related to them his 
purpose and his mission and what he had accomplished, and 
asked them to come out and reinhabit the land. There he 
saw again the beautiful girl whom he had observed at the 
opening of the cave. She was the daughter of the Datu, and 
the Datu gave her to him in marriage in appreciation of the 
good he had done for them and the salvation he had brought 
tothe land The people came out of the cave and returned to 
their homes, where they lived in peace and prosperity again. 
At this time the sea had withdrawn, and the lowland had ap- 
peared. 

‘One day as Raja Indarapatra was considering his return 
home he remembered Sulayman’s ring and went out to search 
for it. During the search he found a net near the water, and 
stopped to fish to replenish his provisions for the continua- 
tion of the march. The net caught a quantity of buganga 
fish, some of which he ate. Inside one of the fish he found 
his ring. This cheered Raja Indarapatra’s heart and com- 
pleted his joy. Later he bade his father-in-law and his wife 
good-bye and returned to Mantapuli pleased and happy. 

‘Raja Indarapatra’s wife was pregnant at the time of 
their parting, and a few months later gave birth to twins, a 
boy anda girl. The boy’s name was Rinamuntaw and the 
girl’s was Rinayung. These two persons are supposed to be 
the ancestors of some of the Ranao tribes or Datus. 

This narration was secured from Datu Kali Adam, who 
learned it from the late Maharaja Layla of Magindanao, and 
from Alad, one of the oldest and most intelligent Moros 
living. Alad says that Mantapuli was a very great city far 
in the land of the sunset, where, exactly, he does not know, 
but he issure it was beyond the sea. Mantapuli was so large, 
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he said, and its people were so numerous, that it blurred the 
eyes to look at them move; they crushed the bamboo very 
fine if it was laid in the street one day. 

‘Raja Indarapatra is the mythological hero of Maginda- 
nao and Mantapuli is his city. These names are very fre- 
quently mentioned in Moro stories, and various miracles are 
ascribed to them. 

“Kabalalan, Matutun, Bita, and Gurayn are the most 
prominent and picturesque peaks of Mindanao and Ranao 
with which the Moros are familiar. The whole narration is 
native and genuine, and is typical of the Magindanao style 
and superstitions. Some Arabic names and Mohammedan 
expressions have crept into the story. but they are really 
foreign and scarcely affect the color of the story. 

“The animal Kurita seems to bear some resemblance to 
the big crocodiles that abound in the Rio Grande River. 
Tarabisaw may signify a large variety of ape. A heinous 
bird is still worshiped and is greatly feared by the Tirurays 
and Manobos who live in the mountains south of Cotabato. 
The hateful Balbal, in which all Moros believe, is described 
as a night bird, and its call is supposed to be familiar and dis- 
tinctly audible every night. 

“What relation the names of Rinamuntaw and Rinayung 
bear to the ancestors of the Ranao Moros it will be very in- 
teresting to find out in the future.” : 

A comparison of this mythological tale with the history 
of the introduction of Islamism will show that mythology 
and authentic happenings in this case are similar, and war- 
rants us in saying that Moro history is interwoven with their 
mythology. For instance, the coming of Sulayman from 
Mantapuli in the land of the west to destroy the terrible 
pests Kurita, Tarabiisaw and Pah, may be taken as the alle- 
gorical representation of Kabungsuwan coming to Mindanao 
to free it from paganism. 

It may be that the perusal of the foregoing myth has 
excited the curiosity of the reader as to the location of the 
various places named in the story. If this is so, the map 
herewith marks the position of said points; and it is not out 
of place for a study of the Moro country. 

The Pulangi is the Moro name for the river known to 
the Americans, Spaniards and Filipinos in the islands as the 
Rio Grande de Magindanao. 
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We will now pass to the early history of the Moros, and 
from this, work down to the present day. 

Before Magellan discovered the Philippines to the nations 
of Europe, the religion of the Prophet had beer established 
in Mindanao, and Mohammed Kabungsuwan, who intro- 
duced it from Jahore, had become the ruler of those whom 
he had converted. He came not as conqueror, simply as a 
missionary. 

This zealot found where he landed, at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande de Magindanao, just such people as are the 














A SPANISH BUILT FORT IN THE MORO COUNTRY. 


present mountaineers of Mindanao—benevolent and kindly 
disposed toward strangers. His religion appealed to them, 
and we see in the Moro of to-day the great change that the 
precepts of Mohammed have worked in a people whose an- 
cesters were rude pagans or heathens. 

Kabungsuwan was the son of a Malay mother and an 
Arabian father, most of the people of Jahore being pure 
Malays. They had been converted to the religion of Mo- 
hammed some centuries before by Arabians who wandered 
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through India and the Malay Peninsula, spreading their 
faith. Later, some of these men came to Mindanao and Jolo, 
but Kabungsuwan was the pioneer Mohammedan missionary. 
Following him came Arab priests, Chereefs, etc., and some 
of these are now to be seen in the Moro settlements. 

It is not strange that Kabungsuwan made converts 
quickly when we take into consideration the fact that he, 
and the few followers he brought with him from Jahore 
were of the same race as the people they came to work 
among. That is, Kabungsuwan’s mother was a Malay, and 
many of his followers were full-blooded Malays. 

Kabungsuwan married and settled in Mindanao, and one 
of his daughters, Putri Mamur, married Rajah Pulwa, the 
Sultan of Bwyan. From this union are descended the 
Moros of standing in the Cotabato Valley known to the 
Americans, viz: Datu Utu of Sapacan, Datu Aliof Tinunkup, 
Datu Mastura of Cotabato, and Rajah Putri (The Princesa) 
the widow of Datu Utu, who lives near Cotabato. As Ka- 
bungsuwan claimed to be a Chereef, or direct descendant of 
the Prophet, it is not to be wondered at that the Moros of 
the Cotabato Valley look up to and venerate his descendants 
just named. 

The genealogy of these descendants has been handed 
down, in Arabic, from generation to generation and kept by 
the Panditas (priests) as well as by the Datus themselves. 
Datu Mastura and Chereef Ali (pandita) of Sapacan have 
both kept a genealogy of the royal line in the Cotabato 
Valley. The latter was reported by the Moros kilied ina 
skirmish with the Provisional Troop, Fourteenth Cavalry, 
which the writer had the honor to command on December 
16, 1904, at Buduc, on the Allah River in Mindanao. The 
following is a prayer taken from his turban on that occasion: 

“We begin our task, and I know that no bullet can harm 
me; God and Mohammed will protect me. I believe in the 
great teachers, Abubeker, Othman and Ali. God deliver me 
from all evil. I praise Mohammed on account of his works, 
and ask his protection.” 
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The above invocation was in Arabic, and translated for 
the writer by one of the secretaries to Governor Van Horn 


of the District of Cotabato. 

The fact that the most prominent Moros of the Cotabato 
Valley, Sibuguey, and the Ranao region, are descended 
from Kabungsuwan, makes it clear why the Datus are rever- 
enced by the common Moros, who when they approach their 
superiors, do so most humbly on hands and knees. 

The Moro believes that the acme of immortal bliss is at- 
tained by having this life ended on the field of battle, or as 














MoOrRO CHURCH NEAR CAMP VICARS, MINDANAO. 


a Juramentado—that death in either of these two ways en- 
titles him to a place in the highest heaven, where every 
man is a prince, served by slaves, and attended by beautiful 
houris. 

A Juramentado is one who runs amuck (the word is 
Spanish, and comes from jurar, to take an oath). This the 
Moro does. He takes an oath before a pandita to kill as 
many Christians as he can. He runs with his kris like a 
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mad dog, bent on doing harm to man, woman, or child in 
his terrible frenzy, until shot down by some soldier. 
The following is General Corbin’s estimate of the Moro: 


“The Moros are religious fanatics, and are not amenable 
to the influences of other peoples. They owe no allegiance 
except to their Mohammedan faith, and are liable to cause 
trouble at any time. ‘Their acts have no more relation to 
the conduct of the Filipinos than the Apache outbreaks in 
former days in Arizona with the situation in other States 
and Territories. 

















Mork0 HOUSE SUCH AS SEEN IN THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY. 


“No man can tell what the Moros are going to do. They 
are just as likely to fight among themselves as to attack 
others. When an individual Moro feels what he calls an in- 
spiration he runs amuck and kills all he can. This condi- 
tion has always existed and, presumably, always will, until 
the race becomes extinct. We are now educating many of 
their children, and from this enlightened generation there 
may soon spring a new and better type of Moro. 

“Probably there are about 5,000 Moros on the island of 
Jolo. The number on Mindanao has been estimated as high 
as 40,000, but it is impossible to obtain a census, and this fig- 
ure may be much exaggerated.”’ 
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The Moros of Mindanao have never been united as a sin- 
gle power, but have always formed several distinct Sultanates. 
The most important are those of Magindanao, capital at Cota- 
bato, and Bwyan, capital at Dulauan (Piang’s place), both in 
the Rio Grande Valley; and Madaya, Ramain, Taracca and 
Bacolod, around Lake Lanao, with the kingdom of Illana on 
the east shore of Illana Bay, and that of Sibuguey bordering 
Sibuguey Bay. The Samals may also be considered, their 
country being around Zamboanga. 

The Spaniards never more than nominally conquered 
Mindanao, being content to simply fortify and hold a few set- 
tlements, mainly on the coast, viz: Iligan, Zamboanga, Mar- 
gos-sa-tubig, Malabang, Parang and Cotabato. Their most 
remote ontposts in the Moro country were Reina Regente 
and Pikit, both in the Rio Grande Valley, the former about 
forty and the latter seventy miles from its mouth. 

As the Spaniards never went much into the interior of 
Mindanao, it was left for the Americans to explore the coun- 
try more. Captain R. O. VanHorn, Seventeenth Infantry, 
went from Cotabato to Cagayan on the north coast, following 
the Rio Grande to the watershed which divides it from the 
Rio de Cagayan, which stream he followed down to its mouth. 
Other explorations and expeditions have been made into the 
country, the writer being in command of a detachment 
which crossed the island from Misamis on Panquil Bay, to 
Margos-sa tubig on Dumanquilis Bay, in June and July, 1904. 

In 1597 the Spaniards under Marquis Rodriguez first in- 
vaded Mindanao, and were driven out by the Moro Datus 
Silungan and Bwisan. Rodriguez, it is supposed, now sailed 
around to the north coast of Mindanao, anchored off where 
Iligan now stands, and sent an expedition to Lake Lanao. 
The Moro tradition of this invasion states that there were 
400 Spaniards in armor and casques in this party, and not 
one of them got back to the ships. That something of this 
sort happened on the shores of Lake Lanao can hardly be 
doubted, for now and then an old Spanish helmet or coat of 
mail is brought to one of the market places frequented by 
Americans and offered for sale. 
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In 1636 General Corcuera made a successful invasion of 
the Magindanao country. At this time there was a Sultan, 
very famous among the Moros for his prowess, named Dipa- 
twan Qudrat. called by the Spaniards “Corralat.” This 
Qudrat was the son of Bwisan who drove Rodriguez from 
the country, and he fought the Spaniards bitterly, and held 
them off for many years, his pirates terrorizing Luzon and 
the Visayas, and it was not till 1636 that he was checked and 














MORO WOMAN AND CHILDREN, 


This is one of the wives of Datu Grande, who lives near the south shore of 
Lake Lanao, Mindanao, 


forced to acknowledge the sovereignty of Spain. Corcuera 
took from Qudrat eight large cannons, twenty-seven lantaka 
and one hundred muskets. 

In 1649 this great man, for he was the greatest Sultan 
Magindanao ever had, again defied the Spaniards and be- 
came independent. The Spaniards now held Mindanao at 
intermittent intervals until it was ceded to the United States. 
In 1886 they made a campaign against Datu Utu of Sapacan, 
who resisted vigorously, but he was finally brought to terms. 
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‘he Spaniards made some campaigns against the Ranao 
Moros, and these expeditions generally started from I[ligan. 
The writer was stationed in the town of Iligan for five 
months during 1903 and 1go4, and while there gained access, 
through his acquaintance with the Catholic priest of the 
town, Father Antonio Bartolome, to some of the church 
records relating to Spanish campaigns against the Moros of 


] 


that region. Some of these were translated, and as they 


may be of interest, are presented herewith: 


“On the 14th of November, 1886, an expedition was or- 
ganized in this town to go into the interior of the island 
with the object of procuring data as to the geographical 
position of the lake called Lanao, which, according to rumor, 
is the center of the Moro county. This expedition was also 
to find the most practical road to said lake. 

“In order that the expedition might bea success, and not 
too costly, the Governor of the District, General Emilio 
Terrero ordered that the road be prepared by degrees, and 
had a meeting with the most influential Datus. 

“On the above date the expedition set forth under the 
command of the Governor, and there was with it the Com- 
mission sent by the Governor General, which was composed 
of Major Don Miguel G. Maldonado, the second secretary of 
the Governor General, the official interpreter of 
dialects, Don Pedro Ortuoste, the third secretary of the Gov- 
ernor General as photographer, and Don Alfonso Ferrinat ; 
also thirty or forty soldiers under Lieutenant Don Andres 


Aquilocho, and sixty men from Iligan under one Ramirez. 


) 


At the village of Bogsagat the expedition was detained 
two days by the opposition of one or two Datus who wishec 


| l 
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to collect a toll. D to this time notnim: oO interest had 
i 


7 


o 
happened, but at all stages of progress the Moros seemed 
excited and apparently showed disapproval of the Spaniards 
being in their country. 

“To one of the Datus a gold headed cane was presented, 
but he 


1 
away. In this manner these savages show their esteem for 


y 1 
| ’ 


OOK OTf the head for buttons and iit the Stick 


presents given by the authorities. 


“The only satisfactory result of the expedition is the 
1 
i 


map of the lake, and the road to it, made by Don Migu 

Maldonado, and this map ought to adorn the office of t 

Governor General and the Commander of the District.” 
“Father JUAN RuI 


ruel G. 
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“On the 1st of December, 1890, at 8:00 o’clock in the 
morning, Moros gathered by Amay Pagpag, entered the 
barrio of Manticao and killed twenty-five Christians, captur- 
ing many women and children who were taken in church, it 
being Sunday and the hour of worship. They took 130 cap- 
tives all told. 

“The Moros were well armed with rifles, acquired no 
doubt from smugglers on the south coast of this island, and 
this is the reason why they consider themselves so confident 
and strong in attacking almost defenseless towns. 

“Their first intention was to attack Iligan, but this town 
being more or less prepared for the attack, it was passed by. 
In going by Iligan they made it appear as though they were 
on a foray against the Montescos, a tribe of the interior. 

“After passing Iligan, their guide, the Sultan of Parau, 
who had always lived near the coast, directed them against 
Manticao, knowing that the people living there were prac- 
tically unarmed. 

“Father JUAN RUIZ. 


“ILIGAN, January 1, 1890.” 


“On the 15th August, 1891, arrived at this port the ship 
of the Royal Navy, J/arguis del Duero convoying the Sax 
Quintin, Cebu and Manila, carrying aboard a force to operate 
at Lanao. 

“At 7 in the morning they disembarked on the far side 
of the Linamon River. The force that landed was two col- 
umns, the first composed of 500 native troops under the im- 
mediate command of a captain of infantry, Don Guillermo 
Pintos, and the second of three hundred Spaniards, com- 
manded by Sefior Don Luis Huertas, as a reserve for the first. 

“They immediately commenced to experience the in- 
clemency of the weather, and after marching four days ar- 
rived at the pueblo (town) of Marahui. Both columns met 
many parties of Moros of the rancherias (settlements) of 
Marantao, Maol and Canayan, who did not offer a very strong 
resistance, as only eight dead were counted, but it is sup- 
posed that many more were wounded. At Marahui the op- 
position was no greater, the people living on the edge of the 
lake having retired into the interior. The principal cotta 
(fort) made a good resistance until the assault; they lost 
thirty-five killed, some wounded, much material captured 
and numbers of houses burned. 
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“On our side nineteen were wounded, among them Don 
Miguel Ruano, lieutenant of artillery. We also had five 
killed, including a Spanish artilleryman. 

“As these two columns left the coast hurriedly with only 
four days rations, they were quickly followed up by another 
detachment of four hundred infantry under Lieutenant Col- 
onel Don Alfonso Cortijo, which conducted a convoy with 
rations for the whole force which was to make expeditions 
from the rancheria of Balut as a base. 

“These two sections of the force, however, did not come 
together as was intended owing to the fact that a guide, fur- 
nished by the Sultan of Balut, was instructed by that treach- 
erous chief to keep them apart. For this piece of treachery 
the officer commanding the convoy ordered that Datu Alack, 
the guide, should be find fifty pesos ($25.00), but the colonel 
commanding, through timidity, not only revoked the order 
giving fifty pesos, but paid Alack more moncy, with the un- 
derstanding that the Moros were not to molest any of the 
people of this locality. 

“After the above expeditions, one was sent against the 
pueblo of Munay under command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Cortijo, who had with him a battery of artillery, commanded 
by Captain Don Adolfo Barzanotlano, also the militia of this 
town, and of Misamis. 

“This force was sent to take a cotta, poorly defended, 
and to raze the pueblo. The command on the way built a 
fort at Liangan, and left there a garrison of sixty infantry 
and ten artillery. It then proceeded to Momungan, where 
another small fort was put up and called Weyler. Here I 
celebrated a campaign mass, blessed the fort, and hoisted 
the flag of Castilla, which was to remain under the charge of 
a special guard of our troops. 

“Although many flags fly from small forts in this region, 
the Moros are still at large and very rebellious, and make it 
dangerous for one to be in this section. 

“The results of all these expeditions have actually been 
nothing which an observer can see. The Moros are still in 
rebellion and have not been made to feel the sting of a real 
war. 


‘“As one who has some little knowledge of these people, 
it is my opinion that they will continue to be aggressive and 
molest us in numbers more or less large. 

“Father JUAN RUIZ. 


“ILiGan, October 13, 1891.” 
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“On the 15th December, 1892, several rancherias of the 
lake region, among them those of Uato and Rororajos, 
making in all a large party of Moros, sailed forth to attack 
the fort at Momungan. 

“The soldiers learning of the approach of the Moros left 
the fort to meet them under Major Don Nicolas Soro. A 
fight occurred, in which a servant of the Major was killed, and 
several of our soldiers were wounded, the Moros leaving 
seven dead on the field. From subsequent reports it was 
learned that eighty-two Moros in all were killed. 


‘Major Soro took the seven dead Moros to Momungan 
and buried them ina plot which he laid out as a Moro ceme- 
tery. He wrote to the relatives of the dead so that they 
might, if they desired, come and pray at the graves. 

Father CipRIANO LIZARRAGA. 


isi 


“On the goth July, 1894, ata place called Calanajan, be- 
tween the fort at Momungan and Pantar, about two hun- 
dred Moros surprised a column of two hundred men under 
Captain Don Pedro Salaron, killing the Captain and seven- 
teen men, and wounding fifty-five. 

‘The Moros carried off fifty-one rifles, and left twenty of 
their own dead on the field. 

“On the 24th, seeing that they had done so well on the 
gth, about a thousand Moros prepared an ambuscade near 
the shores of the Lake of Calanajan, and waited for the 
Seventy-fourth Regiment which was on its way from Caba- 
saran to Momungan, but the lieutenant colonel commanding 
the regiment having been informed that the Moros were 
waiting at the above lake, just before reaching there sent 
out scouts to locate them. 

“They were discovered lying in wait, and the regiment 
surprised them by coming from another direction. Volleys 
were poured into them, and at this juncture the Seventy- 
first and Seventy-third Regiments arrived on the field from 
Momungan, surrounding them completely. The Moros now 
saw that they were lost, and many jumped into the lake, 
where they were killed. 

“Our losses were two soldiers killed, and the lieutenant 
colonel, Don Pedro del Real, of the Seventy-first Regiment, 
and a staff captain, wounded. 
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“The Moros lost about 500, as over 200 dead were found 
on the field. From the killed it is estimated that about 500 


would be the loss. 
“Father CIPRIANO LIZARRAGA. 
“TLicAN, August 1, 1894.” 


= * 


Officers of the army who have served at Camp Overton or 
Camp Marahui, Mindanao, know Tiradores Hill (Sharp- 
shooter’s Hill) between those two posts, and will recognize 
that the last of the foregoing narratives is a description of 
the one big fight the Spaniards had with the Moros in 
northern Mindanao in recent years, and of which the people 
of Iligan always tell. 

To the knowledge of the writer there is no lake near 
Tiradores Hill, but at its foot is a creek which runs through 
a very low country that in the rainy season could overflow 
and easily become a lagoon or lake, and the Lake of Calan- 
ajan, spoken of in the narrative, is most likely the above 
stream overflowed. 

The Moro is frugal and temperate, his main food being 
rice, which he cultivates and buys from Chinese merchants 
in the towns bordering his country. Tropical fruits and fish 
(the Moro is a great water man) are also articles of diet. 
He never uses lard, grease, or tallow, and abhors pork, which 
the Koran teaches is unclean. 

The abnormal prejudice against pork may be shown by 
the fact when American troops first went to Mindanao, con- 
siderable trouble was experienced with the Datus who ran 
the pack trains from the coast stations to supply the posts in 
the interior. Bacon, a very important component of the 
soldier’s ration, was the one article that they absolutely re- 
fused to allow their henchmen to handle. So averse were 
they to packing bacon that the army pack trains were used 
for this, Moros carrying other provisions. 

All intoxicants are shunned by them, this being a pre- 
cept of the Koran. We doubt very much if a drunken Moro 
has ever been seen by a Christian. 

They are a very filthy people as regards the person and 
around their houses, being conspicuous in the use of the 
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betel nut, which stains their teeth and gives them a most 
savage appearance. 

Every Datu, Sultan, Pandita, and person of prominence, 
as well as the common people, use this narcotic in a most 
general and prominent manner. The people of rank or im- 
portance have their buyo (betel) bearers who attend them, 
carrying a brass tray with small boxes of the same material 
containing the nut, lime, etc., required for the ‘chew.’ 

A good idea of their dress may be gotten from the pho- 
tographs in this article, but we may add that brilliant colors 


are the most prevalent in their attire. 

The Moro is fanatical and brave in war, and if well armed 
would make a foe not to be despised. He is by far the most 
martial of all the Philippine tribes, and lives in a country 
abounding in swift running streams, swamps, forests, jungle, 
and high and precipitous mountains, to say nothing of bad 
weather conditions and insect pests, which makes it a hard 
land to campaign in. 

The country is so close, and crowded with vegetation, 
that it is almost impossible to get over it except by the trails, 
and these the Moro is cute enough to fortify or entrench at 
their most dangerous places, generally behind a mucky 
swamp or around a bend in the deep jungle or high cane 
grass, where troops are apt to run on them suddenly and be 
surprised. 

Those who do not know the Moro or his country should 
be sparing in their criticism of an officer who with his party 
falls intoanambuscade. The Apache Indian in the old days 
of Arizona was not so difficult to come up with and fight as 
is the Mohammedan fanatic of the Philippines. 

In concluding this paper, the writer wishes to state that 
he has quoted very freely from the works of Dr. Saleeby; 
and he has also taken extracts from the writings of others 
whose knowledge of the Moro is entitled to respect. To 
these gentlemen, and to Dr. Hubert Grieger, U. S. Army, 
from whom the photographs that illustrate this article were 
obtained, our most sincere thanks are tendered. 
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THE DIAMOND HITCH. 


By JNO. W. PULLMAN, CoLoner ann A. Q. M. GENERAL, U.S. Army. 


To the Editor: 
N your July number, under the article, ‘Pack Trains and 

Packing,’”’ you ask the question, “Are we ready to do 
away with the expert packer? The JOURNAL most emphati- 
cally says, No!”’ 

In this stand you will be abundantly, if not unanimously 
sustained, by every cavalry officer and by every other officer 
who has ever had to cut loose from his wagons and depend 
on his pack animals. There can be no argument on that 
point. 

But if you want fairly to present existing conditions as 
they have come to many, you should put the question this 
way: ‘Has the time come when we save to seek some way 
to replace the skilled packer and the diamond hitch?"’ By 
skilled packer is meant the professional civilian packer, pro- 
ficient in all the details of setting up and fitting the aparejo 
and the use of the diamond hitch in securing miscellaneous 
cargo. 

This question came before the General Staff, War De- 
partment, three years ago and came, it is understood, in a 
serious way, the result of complaints and of embarrassing 
and, at times, costly experiences during the Spanish War 
and campaigns in the Philippines. The question appeared 
to be of such gravity as to demand earnest attention at 
the hands of the War Department, and it came to the Quar- 
termaster General’s office for recommendation. 

Prominent commanders had been hampered by their in- 
ability to find and employ men with a practical knowlege of 
the lash rope on the aparejo. Such skill was scarce, in fact 


could not be supplied. 
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These conditions would occur again should a body of ex- 
pert aparejo packers suddenly be required. The scarcity of 
such men would be felt more and more as the years rolled 
by. In the western States, territories and countries conti- 
guous—their birthplace—the breed of packers, so plentiful 
thirty to forty years ago, is dying out because their business 
is dying out. Wagon roads, steam boats and railroads have 
gradually curtailed and, at the present time, has practically 
killed the commercial pack train business and the large 
numbers of stalwart, hardy men, who followed packing as a 
living have, of necessity, sought other employment and the 
knowledge of their trade is being forgotten. There is no 
demand to keep the breed alive. 

Armies in the field at war can never get away from the 
absolute need of pack animal transportation in some shape. 
The demands for such means of transportation in war are 
many and at times the necessity, vital. To-day we have on 
hand a moderate stock of aparejos and by hard drumming 
throughout the country we might scare up a few score of 
skilled packers, but after to-day, ten, twenty, thirty years 
from now—what? If preparedness is wisdom we have to 
look into the future. 

The undersigned is an aparejo crank from necessity, train- 
ing and experience. His boyhood was spent in the aparejo 
packing business and he followed it for a living in the sixties, 
in the Northwest. In the cavalry he had eighty per cent. of 
his troop trained in the packer’s art and skilled in the use of 
the diamond hitch. How many enlisted men know this busi- 
ness to-day? 

There is no device yet produced which will protect the 
pack animal’s body from bruising and injury as well as the 
aparejo does. We have got to have it. Now then, how are 
we going to provide our future armies in the field with skilled 
aparejo packers? Two ways immediately present themselves. 

The first is, as we cannot depend with any degree of cer- 
tainty upon finding such men in sufficient numbers, to train 
them. Establisha packer’s school, say at Fort Riley, and turn 
out year by year trained packers 
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But see the objection to this method. We would have to 
pay the student packers and their instructors wages. After 
we had trained and graduated them what would we do with 
them? A special appropriation by congress would be neces- 
sary, year after year, to meet the expenses of the school. Itis 
much doubted if we could obtain such appropriations. 

The second method presenting itself is, to seach a certain 
number of enlisted men, in every organization of the army, the 
packer’s art. To do this, all that is necessary is to incorpo- 
rate an aparejo-diamond-hitch-drill manual in the drill 
regulations of every arm. The equipment required would be 
only about four complete sets of aparejo rigging at each post. 
To day, the instructors could easily be found for the start, 
from among our civilian packers and, after that, the drilled 
men could act as instructors in each organization year after 
year. 

To make this system a real practical success, a skilled 
pack master should be employed by the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, in each military department, inspecting, controlling 
and regulating the pack drill in his department. Twenty 
per cent. of the strength of each organization should be 
taught and made thoroughly proficient in packing. By this 
means we would always have a trained body of packers and 
be independent in that line. 

This method is simple, plain and entirely practical and 
the expense would be trifling. Can it be done and will it be 
done? I doubt it. The General Staff would have to take 
the initiative. Do they or will they consider the question of 
sufficient gravity to take it up? 

When the question, asked above, came up three years ago, 
as related, it was apparently answered in the affirmative at 
that time, and the undersigned was designated by the Quar- 
termaster General to devise ways and means to provide a 
remedy. After much thought, labor and experiment the so 
called Pullman Pack Outfit resulted. It was no hap-hazard 
production, no mere whim or desire for innovation, but the 
result of a conscientious effort to fulfill an ordered duty. 
There appeared to be a necessity and no escape from the 
need of meeting it. 
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The sole idea was, can the’ aparejo and its good princi- 


ples be maintained and the necessity for ropes and skilled 
packers, for military packing only, be done away with? Can 
something be brought forward to carry on pack animals, 
rations, ammunition and ordinary military field impedi- 
menta, which the ordinary laborer or soldier can handle and 
use without special previous training? The writer is positive, 
from long practical experience, that the combination of the 
good points of the aparejo, the cross tree, the Indian method 
of swinging loads to the raw hide, high treed saddle and the 
pannier system, as shown in the Pullman Pack, fills the bill 
as near as may be. Of course some experimental trials have 
brought forth some criticisms and exposed defects, but none 
that, so far as shown or reported to me, are of such a nature 
that they cannot, in whole or part be remedied, or remedied 
enough anyway, to meet the necessity detailed above fora 
simple system for field military packing purposes. 

The complete plan was, in addition to the saddle and 
panniers, to have the permanent steel ribbing and the set- 
ting up of the aparejos done at the aparejo factory. This 
done, a little daily adjusting of the hay filling of the aparejo, 
to meet conformation ard ‘“ Bunches,” (method shown in 
Pack Manual) is all the skill required. Of course higher 
authority would have to step in and have the supply depart- 
ments codrdinate and have all packages carrying supplies 
made of a uniform size and weight to snugly fit the sized 
pannier adopted. 

If it is granted that we have to have something, it is 
open to the service for some one to devise and present some- 
thing better than the Pullman Pack. 

The simple problem is, if we can not get packers what 
are we going to do? In the issue of a battle or the success 
of a campaign we cannot consider expense. Panniers and 
packs may injure animals sides, wagons be broken and 
destroyed, railroads burnt up, men and animals killed, but 


we have got to go on, we have got to “get there.” 
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i « Let us get the packers, if we can, and stick to the 
diamond hitch. If not, let us think what shall be done. 
You have opened up a subject of special interest to the ser- 
vice at large and peculiarly to the cavalry arm, to whose 
flying columns a pack train is indispensable. Let critics 
and designers get busy and suggest something. 











FROM OUTING. 


HE following extract is taken from an article in the 
June, 1906, Outing by Mr. Dan Beard. The article is 
entitled, ‘How to Pack a Pack Horse,” and it serves to show 
that the army is not the only place where pack horses are 
used nor are army officers and soldiers the only ones in- 
terested in the question of pack transportation. 

“In a previous number of this magazine, I told how to 
pack and unpack one’s duffle for wilderness travel. It is 
now incumbent upon me to tell how to secure the dunnage 
on a pack animal’s back. 

“In the first place the pack animal should be blindfolded. 
If it is never led nor forced to move while blindfolded it 
soon learns to stand perfectly still as long as the bandage is 
over its eyes. 

“We will suppose you have the pack saddle, lash-rope, 
cinch, aparejo, and all the needful accoutrements of a pack 
animal. The aparejo, by the way, is a leather or canvas bag 
stretched over a light springy framework of willow and 
stuffed with straw. It must be stiff at the edges and corners 
where the pull comes.” 


Various illustrations are used so as to show the complete 
method of tying the load. Both methods of with and with- 
out top load are described. Then follow directions of how 
to throw the sling rope for mountain pack saddle for side or 
top pack. Directions are also given of how to throw the 
North Rocky Mountain Diamond. 

While the article is quite short it nevertheless gives the 
directions in ample language. Thirty small illustrations ac- 
company the article. 

The JOURNAL trusts that Colonel Pullman’s note of warn- 
ing will be heeded and interest taken by our officers in this 
subject. We are not particularly worried over the diamond 
hitch. We believe ordinarily intelligent men can be taught 
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how to throw the diamond hitch in a very short time. But 
what is required are men that know how to rig up the 
aparejo, and this knowledge can be gained only by experi- 
ence. And so we stated in our last issue that we were not 
ready to do away with the expert packer. We can never do 
away with him unless we wish to do away with pack trans- 
portation altogether. So means must be taken to secure his 
services in the future’ Throwing the diamond hitch is not 
a sure mark of the expert. 

Mr. Daly, chief packer, has been at work during the 
summer experimenting with a device that will make the 
diamond hitch a mechanical contrivance. We had hoped to 
have photographs of this device for this issue, but it was not 
completed in time to secure them. It is needless to say that 
all mechanical devices will fail as far as utility is concerned 
when compared with the sling rope. But things must be 
done, as Colonel Pullman intimates, and interest should not 
flag in this subject which is of such vital importance to the 
cavalry. 











MOOT COURTS. 


The following is given to show the character of some of 
the work done at the Infantry and Cavalry School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, under the direction of the Law De- 
partment. 

The student officers were allowed to get information from 
any source they could, except from the officers on duty with 
the department, but the papers submitted must be their own 
conclusions as derived from their study of the subject. Two 
hours were allotted for each exercise, though it was found 
that much more time was taken by the officers in the prepar- 
ation of their papers. Due to this fact the system of in- 
struction has been somewhat changed and means have been 
adopted to prevent student officers from spending so much 
time on the preparation of similiar papers. 

The answers of First Lieutenant E. A. Kreger, Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, follow the exercise. They are given to 
show the class of work that is being done by the student 
officers of the school. Lieutenant Kreger’s answers are 
much fuller than was intended by the Department, and 
papers of far shorter length received as high a mark as did 
his. However, anyone interested in the subject will be able 
from reading his answers to ascertain the approved solution 


to the questions presented. 


EXERCISE NO. 3. 

I. The following charges have been preferred, and a 
court martial composed of officers of the First Infantry con- 
vened for the trial of the accused. The order convening 
the court is dated July 1, 1908. 

Charge: Embezzlement, in violation of the Sixtieth 
Article of War. 

Specification: In that Second Lieutenant Henry Stiles, 
First United States Infantry, while serving as captain and 
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commissary of the Fortieth Regiment, New York National 
Guard, a militia regiment duly mustered into the service of 
the United States, and having in his official possession as 
commissary of the regiment, one hundred dollars ($100.00), 
money of the United States, furnished and intended for the 
military service thereof, did fraudulently, unlawfully and 
feloniously convert to his own use and did embezzle the 
same. 

This at Albany, N. Y., on the 30th day of June, 1906. 

The Fortieth Regiment, New York National Guard, was 
mustered into the service of the United States, June 1, 1906, 
and mustered out (the accused included) nine months later. 
The day following the muster out the accused was commis- 
sioned Second Lieutenant of the First United States Infantry. 

Based upon the above statement of facts the accused 
makes three pleas in bar of trial by the court-martial: what 
are they and what, in your opinion, should have been the 
action of the court in each case? Give reasons. 

II. A soldier, Frederick Skow, Company M, Twentieth 
Infantry, deserted in the Philippines in 1g00, during a time 
of war; he subsequently came into the hands of the military 
authorities but was not tried for some time, he claiming that 
his absence was due to the fact that he wasa prisoner in the 
hands of the enemy; he was finally tried for desertion, join- 
ing the enemy, etc. 

a) State when the Statute of Limitation (103d Article) 
began to operate in his favor and when it could have been 
pleaded as an absolute bar of trial. 

(6) Had he deserted in time of peace and not in face of 
the enemy when would the Statute have begun to operate in 
his favor as to the desertion? 

III. Supposing Skow had been discharged from the ser- 
vice under the misapprehension that he had been a bonafide 
prisoner of war, could he subsequently have been tried by 
court-martial after the real facts had become known? In 
other words would the 48th Article of War operate to con- 
tinue his liability after his separation from the service? 
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IV. Ona military reservation where the jurisdiction of 
the United States is exclusive, the following facts occurred : 

Contrary to law the cattle of a ranchman by the name of 
Boyle were grazing at large and broke down the reservation 
fence where the troops had a garden; they destroyed a great 
deal of property before the gardner, Private Jones, discov- 
ered them. He drove them out but in doing so, and while 
still on the reservation, threw a stone breaking off the horn 
of a valuable cow, thereby causing her death. Boyle coming 
upon the scene at that time assaulted and severely injured 
Private Jones, who was rescued by his comrades, the latter 
seizing Boyle and taking him to the commanding officer; he 
upheld the men, claiming that they acted under his orders. 

(a) Can the commanding officer arrest or detain Boyle? 
If so, how long can he hold him and what must ultimately 
be done with the prisoner? 

(6) Can Boyle be prosecuted criminally? If so, in what 
courts, by whom and for what? 

(c) Can Boyle be prosecuted civilly? If so, in what 
courts, by whom and for what? 

(@) Can Boyle prosecute anyone who has taken part in 
the affair? If so, whom, in what courts and for what? 


EXERCISE NO. 3. 


I. To the charge and specification, under the conditions 
set forth, the accused may make the following pleas in bar 
of trial: ‘ 

1. That the court is without jurisdiction to try him for 
the reason that the composition of the court is in violation 
of the 77th Article of War. ; 

The court, composed as it is of officers of the regular 
establisment, is without jurisdiction over the person of the 
accused, as the 77th Article of War provides that officers of 
the regular army shall not be competent to sit on courts- 
martial to try officers or soldiers of other forces, except as 
provided in Article 78. The exception provided in Article 
78 does not reach the case at bar, and thus it is left within 
the rule laid down in the 77th Article. Though the accused 
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is at present an officer of the regular establishment, he did 
not belong to the regular service at the time the alleged of- 
fense was committed. At the time of the commission of the 
offense, or at any time thereafter within the period specified 
in the 103d Article of War, the statute of limitations, and 
while the accused was still serving as a volunteer or a militia- 
man duly mustered into the service of the United States, 
though amenable to trial, the accused could not legally be 
held to answer to a court-martial composed of regular officers. 
This doctrine, though directly opposite to the views of the 
War Department, was laid down in the case of Deming vs. 
McClaughry, by the Circuit Court of Appeals (113 Fed. Rep. 
639), and affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
(186 U, S. Sup. Ct. Rep. 49). The gist of the decision is 
that it is plain that Congress intended to place volunteers 
and all other persons in the temporary service upon the same 
basis, for purposes of trial, as the militia; that officers of the 
regular army are incompetent, under the 77th Article of 
War, to try officers or soldiers of the volunteer forces raised 
under the Acts of April 22d, 1898, and March 2, 1899; that 
no officer is authorized but that every officer is forbidden to 
constitute of officers of the regular army a court-martial to 
try a volunteer; and that the accused cannot, by any act of 
his, confer upon a court improperly constituted the jurisdic- 
totry him. The amenability of the accused to trial is based 
upon his status at the time the offense was committed. At 
that time this court could not have tried him. His subse- 
quent entry into the regular service cannot serve to create a 
jurisdiction that did not exist at the time the offense was 
committed. (Par. 1927 Dig. Opin. J. A. G.). The law under 
which Lieutenant Stiles performed his volunteer service is 
the law referred to in the decisions above. In spite of his 
entry into the regular service, the accused is entitled, as to 
this offense, to the benefit of any plea growing out his status 
as an officer of “other forces’ at the time the offense was 
committed. 

The court would, for the reasons stated, properly sustain 
this plea. 
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2. That the accused cannot be held to answer for the 


offense as charged, for the reason that trial is barred by the 
statute of limitations, the 103d Article of War. 

The offense as charged, was committed on the 30th day 
of June, 1906. The order convening the court is dated July 
1, 1908, more than two years after the offense, as charged, 
was committed. The charges could not have been referred 
for trial before the convening order for the court was issued. 
There is no allegation that the accused had absented himself 
ro that ‘some other manifest impediment” to trial had existed, 
to prevent the statute of limitations from running. In fact 
the conditions as they appear, the service of the accused, for 
some months after the offense is said to have been com- 
mitted, in the volunteer establishment, his muster-out from 
that service, his appointment to the regular service within 
the short space of one month, and his service in the regular 
army since then, preclude any probability if not any possi- 
bility of the existence of any cause that would prevent the 
statute from operating in favor of the accused. It is the duty 
of the government to prosecute an alleged offender within a 
reasonable, that is within the statutory time. Failing to do 
this the statute forbids any criminal proceedings, when the 
accused pleads the limitation. It has been expressly held 
that the statute limits the liability of the accused to trial 
after discharge, imposed by the last clause of Article 60. 
(Davis page 536.) The case comes squarely within the pro- 
visions of the first clause of the 103d Article of War, and 
within the authoritative interpretations of the article. 

The court will, therefore, properly sustain this plea. 





3. That the court is without jurisdiction to try the 
accused for the offense as alleged, for the reason that when 
the accused was mustered out of the volunteer service he 
became a civilian; that thereafter he ceased to be amenable to 
military jurisdiction; and that the concluding clause of the 
6oth Article of War under which it is sought to hold the ac- 
cused is unconstitutional. The concluding clause of the 60th 
Article of War seeks to make individuals, who, by reason of 
their separation from the military service, have become 
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civilians, amenable for trial by court-martial. This is a de- 
privation of the constitutional right of civilians to trial by 
jury. The provision was enacted as a war measure, at a 
time when civil rights could not be as jealously guarded as 
in ordinary times; at a time when the safety of the nation 
demanded energetic and sometimes drastic measures. Even 
then the provision was relied upon as giving jurisdiction in 
only a very few cases, and since the Civil War there appears 
to be no case in which the provision has been invoked. If 
the accused had ceased, during the time intervening between 
his volunteer service and his entry into regular service, to be 
triable by a court martial, his subsequent entry into the reg- 
ular service cannot operate to revive a jurisdiction once 
lapsed. (Par. 1027, Dig. Opin. J. A. G.). The case of Dem- 
ing vs McClaughry, previously cited, bears upon the same 
point, in that it was held in that case that the accused could 
not by any act or acquiescence on his part confer jurisdic- 
tion upon a tribunal that but for such act would be without 
jurisdiction. Though not exactly in point, G. O. 157, W. D., 
1904, points in the same direction. 

I believe that the court would be justified in not sustain- 
ing this plea, not because it is wholly without merit, but be- 
oause the constitutionality of the part of the article in ques- 
tion has never been passed upon judicially, though it has 
been questioned, and because the sustaining of the other 
two pleas will terminate the trial in any event for the time 
being until the proceedings thus far can have been for- 
warded to the reviewing authority for his action thereon. 
However, I cannot escape the conclusion that a civil court in 
passing upon the question might or probably would hold 
that the plea should probably have been sustained. 

Note: The accused might possibly feel justified in mak- 
ing the plea of constructive pardon, on the ground that his 
appointment to the regular service after the commission of 
the alleged offense was in effect a pardon; or that the dis- 
charge from the volunteer service, being a formal waiver of 
military jurisdiction over him, operated in the same way. 
As to the first proposition, the data is not sufficient. Cir- 
cumstances might arise in which an appointment would 
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operate as a constructive pardon, but more, I think, would 
have to appear than is here of record to make the plea good. 
The second proposition is bound up with the question of the 
constitutionality of the 60th Article of War, and the decision 
of the court on that plea would bring about a like decision 
on a plea of the kind suggested. I do not believe therefore, 
that the accused would benefit by raising the question in the 
last form. 

Any one of the pleas being allowed by the court, the pro- 
ceedings are, for the time at least, terminated, and the court 
adjourns, the record of its action being forthwith transmitted 
to the reviewing authority. 


II. (a) The statute of limitation began to run in favor 
of Private Skow when he came into the hands of the military 
authorities again after his desertion. The desertion being 
in time of war and in the face of the enemy, the limitation 
in the Act of April 11, 1890, the latter half of the 103d Arti- 
cle of War, is superseded by the general limitation which is 
contained in the first clause of the Article. (Davis, p. 113). 

The statute would be an absolute bar to trial when two 
years had e]pased during which the accused could have been 
brought to trial, that is two years* after his again coming 
into the hands of the military authorities, provided of course 
he did not again absent himself, and that in the mean time 
no “other manifest impediment,” as provided in the 103d 
Article of War, prevented the exercise of the military juris- 
diction. 

Note: I take it that the question as to the statute of lim- 
itations is confined to the case as stated, where he subse- 
quently came into the hands of the military authorities. 
Had he not come within military jurisdiction again after de- 
serting in time of war and in the face of the enemy, an 
entirely different question arises. The Judge Advocate 
General, in the case of a private of the Ninth Infantry who 
deserted in China in November, Igo00, recently held that as 


a state of war existed at the time of the desertion the deserter _ 


*The two years are computed, not to the date of arraignment, but to the 
“issuing of the order for the trial.” 
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was not entitled to the benefit of the statute of limitations as 
provided in the 103d Article of War. (Army and Navy 
Journal, March 25, 1905, p. 799). 

(4) Had Skow deserted in time of peace, and never again 
come into the hands of the military authorities, the statute 
would have begun to run in his favor at the expiration of the 
term of enlistment in which he was serving, unless he was 
absent from the United States at the time of such expiration, 
and in that case it would begin to run in his favor as soon 
after the expiration of his current term of enlistment as he 
ceased to absent himself from the United States. Just what 
interpretation is to be put upon the expression “from the 
United States” in view of our territorial accessions I can find 
no adjudication concerning, but it would seem that being in 
our insular possession would have to be held to be within 
the United States, as the accused is as fully within our juris- 
diction in the insular possessions as he would be at home. 


III. After discharge Skow was no longer amenable to 
trial by court-martial, and the 48th Article of War, cannot 
serve to continue the amenability to trial which existed prior 
to his discharge but which was terminated by the discharge. 
(Par. 68, Dig. Opin. J. A. G.; Davis, p. 431; G. O. 157, W. 
D. 1904). 

IV. (a) Paragraphs 519 and 521, Digest of Opinions, 
Judge Advocate General, seem to be directly in gpoint on 
this question. Paragraph 521 holds that in case of afcrime 
or offense against the United States committed by a civilian 
on a reservation under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States, the commanding officer is authorized to ar- 
rest the offender and cause him to be brought before a 
United States Commissioner or other official specified in 
Sec. 1014, R. S. In point of fact the actual arrest of Boyle 
was carried out by the enlisted men who carried Boyle be- 
fore the post commander. They took him in charge while 
he was actually engaged in a breach of the peace. The 
post commander, in upholding the men and claiming that 
they acted under his orders, makes the arrest his own act — 
an act that is authorized as per the authority cited. The de- 
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tention of Boyle will be dependent, to some extent upon 
circumstances. The post commander cannot properly hold 
Boyle and notify a commissioner to send for him, but should 
himself take affirmative action with a view to turning Boyle 
over to the commissioner or other official specified in Sec. 
1014, R. S. Should no such official be accessible at the 
time, the post commander may detain Boyle in the guard 
house, “but only for such interval as may be necessary.” 
An information should be filed by Private Jones with the 
official before whom Boyle is taken. The post commander 
should, I think, see to it that this is promptly done. The 
commissioner or other official will thereupon issue a war- 
rant for Boyle, under which the civil authorities will then 
hold him. 

(6) Boyle may be prosecuted criminally in the Federal 
Courts for assaulting and beating Private Jones. The of- 
fense being one over which the district and circuit court 
have concurrent jurisdiction, the trial could be had in either 
one, but would in all probability actually be heard by the 
district court. The prosecution would be in the name of the 
United States, and would be conducted by the United 
States District Attorney, and in the district within which 
the offense was committed. 

The statement of the case sets forth that the cattle were 
grazing at large contrary to law. If, at the time that the 
State in question ceded to the United States the exclusive 
jurisdiction over the reservation, there was in force in that 
State a law making it a criminal offense to permit cattle to 
run at large, the provisions of Sec. 2, Chap. 576, Act of Con- 
gress, approved July 7, 1898, would apply, provided the 
statutes ot the United States did not provide a penalty for 
the offense. If the conditions are such as to make the pro- 
visions of the act referred to applicable, then Boyle can be 
prosecuted in the Federal Courts, in the name of the United 
States, and by the United States District Attorney for this 
offense as well. The machinery of the law would be set in 
motion in the same way, that is by information filed before a 
commissioner or other proper official, by one who was per- 
sonally cognizant of the commission of the offense. 
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(c). Boyle has by his action subjected himself to being 
prosecuted civilly in the following manner: 

(1) Jones vs. Boyle, an action in tort, for personal in- 
juries: If Jones and Boyle are both citizens of the same 
State this action will have to be brought in the State courts. 
If Jones and Boyle are citizens of different States, and the 
matter in dispute, that is the amount of damages asked, is 
less than two thousand dollars, exclusive of interest and 
costs, the action would also have to be brought in the State 
courts, the case being legally cognizable in the courts of 
that State in which legal service of notice can be had. If 
Jones and Boyle are citizens of different States, and the 
amount of damages asked, exclusive of interest and costs, 
exceeds two thousand dollars, the action may be brought in 
the Circuit Court of the United States, in the district of the 
residence of either the plaintiff or the defendant. In the 
latter case the action could also be brought in the courts of 
the State in which legal service of notice can be secured, but 
it would then be subject to removal to the Federal Circuit 
Court, though legally triable by the State Court if the right 
to removal is not insisted upon. (Hughes’ Federal Pro- 
cedure, paragraphs g2 and 113). 

(2) The United States vs. Boyle, an action for damages 
growing out of the destruction of the reservation fence, and 
for any damages to the realty, both being the property of 
the United States. In this case, the United States being the 
plaintiff, the Federal Circuit Court is the proper tribunal, 
and the district attorney would appear for the government. 
(Hughes’ Federal Procedure, paragraph 92). 

(3) There still remains the cause of action growing out 
of the damages done by the cattle to the post garden. This 
phase of the question presents some difficulties. In discuss- 
ing this point with an attorney in the City of Leavenworth 
recently, I was advised that the firm of which he is a mem- 
ber had at one time been concerned in an action brought in 
the interest of the post exchange. The attorney was unable 
to find his brief in the case at the time, but stated that he 
was of the opinion that they had brought the action in the 
name of the United States. If the action could be brought 
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in the name of the United States for the benefit of the post 
exchange, I can see no reason against bringing the action 
against Boyle in this case in the name of the United States ; 
as a recovery here would accrue to the benefit of the enlisted 
men in the army in the same way that a recovery in the case 
mentioned must have accrued. If this theory is correct the 
Federal Circuit Court would be the proper tribunal, but I 
think that the district attorney would not necessarily appear 
for the plaintiff, though he might properly do so. I have 
been unable to find any direct statutory provision on the 
subject, nor have I been able to find any parallel case of 
record, but in view of the fact that the United States fur- 
nishes the ground, that the post garden is an institution pro- 
vided for by regulation for the benefit of men in the United 
States service, and that the regulations provide for the ap- 
plication of the proceeds and products derived therefrom, I 
can see no good reason why the action should not be brought 
in the name of the United States. 

If the action cannot be brought in the name of the United 
States, who can be made the plaintiff of record? There is 
no one person who is the real party in interest, nor is the 
body of enlisted men who profit by the post garden a corpora- 
tion or a partnership. Pomeroy in his Remedies and 
Remedial Rights lays down the doctrine that where the 
issue is one of common or general interest to many persons, 
or when the parties are very numerous and it may be im- 
practicable to bring them all before the court as parties 
plaintiff or defendant, one or more may sue or defend for 
the whole number who are thus interested. The enlisted 
men of the post are the real parties in interest here, and 
their number would seem to make the doctrine applicable. 
Under this view the action might be brought in the name 
of one or more of the men for the benefit of all, or possibly 
by the officer in charge of the post garden for the benefit of 
the interested enlisted men. But the statutory provisions 
relating to the subject are the main if not the sole basis of 
this kind of jurisdiction, and the question would therefore, 
be dependent upon the statutory provisions in force in the 
State in which the reservation was located, for unless the 
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amount of the damages reached the sum of $2,000.00, exclu- 
sive of interest and costs, the case, if brought in this man- 
ner, would have to go before a State court and thus be sub- 
ject to the State statutes. 

(zd) Boyle may bring an action if he sees fit to doso, with 
very little ground of hope for a recovery, as follows: 

(1) Boyle vs. Jones, an action for damages growing out 
of the death of acow. As the cow could hardly be worth 
$2,000.00, the case would have to be brought in the State 
courts in the jurisdiction where he could secure legal service 
of notice upon Jones. The question of recovery would be 
one for the jury. If they could be convinced that Jones 
used more force than was necessary or than would have 
been used by a man of ordinary prudence and forethought 
under the circumstances, a recovery might be had, otherwise 
not. 

(2) Boyle vs. the Post Commander, as a private indi- 
vidual, for damages for false imprisonment, if he is of the 
opinion that the post commander acted without warrant of 
law in causing the arrest or detention. The same action 
would lie against any other person concerned in the arrest 
and detention. The court in which the action would have 
to be commenced would be determined according to the 
principles discussed in c¢ (1) of this paper. 

(3) If the reservation is located in one of those States 
whose statutes provide for criminal prosecution for what is 
commonly known as cruelty to animals, or criminal prosecu- 
tion for offenses cognate to the common law crime of malicious 
mischief, and such law was in force at the time of the cession 
of exclusive jurisdiction to the Federal Government, and the 
circumstances connected with the act were such as to bring it 
within the definition of these offenses, then it would seem 
that Boyle might by filing the proper information secure the 
criminal prosecution of Jones in the federal courts, under 
the blanket provisions of Sec. 2, chap. 576, Act of Congress 
approved July 7, 1898, provided, of course, there were no 
federal statute covering the case. 














INFANTRY AND CAVALRY SCHOOL PROBLEM.* 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY ART, INFANTRY 
AND CAVALRY SCHOOL. 


Course in Organization, 1906-7. 


PROBLEM 2. 


Value of subject, four; that of each answer is shown by 
the number on the left of the page. 

Time, four hours. 

Give paper same heading as problem. 

Write answers to requirements only, each opposite to its 
serial number placed at the left of the marginal line, leaving 
an interval of not less than one line between consecutive 
answers. 

Place your number in the upper right hand corner of each 
separate sheet. 

Accuracy, neatness, and compliance with the above in- 
structions will be given a value not to exceed three per cent. 
in marking the paper. 


Suppose Congress decides to maintain a force of regular 
army reserves sufficient to fill up the present cavalry organi- 
zations to war strength and to make the number of enlisted 
men in the infantry six times as strong as the cavalry; field 
artillery and special troops to be provided for in the propor- 
tion given in F. S. R. for the organization of a division. 


Required: 
1. Make a table showing how the mobile forces of the 
United States would be organized in case the regular army 
*This problem is one given the infantry and cavalry class in this year’s 


course in the subject of Organization. Approved solution will be given in 
the next issue. 
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with all these reserves should be called out to serve in one 
body. 

Table to show distribution of regiments in brigades, 
brigades in divisions, and divisions in corps; also distribu- 
tion of the various units of the special troops. 

2. Give number of enlisted men of each arm and of each 


class of special troops, omitting the troops of the medical 
service. 


APPROVED SOLUTION TO PROBLEM IN APRIL 
(1906) JOURNAL. 





(SEE Map, PacE 334.) 





DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY ART, INFANTRY AND CAVALRY 
SCHOOL. 


Course in Security and Information, 1905-06. 
MAP PROBLEM NUMBER 2. OUTPOSTS. 


First Requirement. 


From the top of Bellevue Hill Lieutenant Colonel A can 
see the following important military features: The country 
to the front is open, no timber except the Beekman and 
Hinesburg woods about a mile tothe south. The point of 
view is on a ridge extending to the southwest, the ground 
sloping some five or six degrees immediately in front, and 
then more gently to the Onion River, which is about six 
hundred yards to the south and flows in a northeasterly di- 
rection. This stream is apparently everywhere passable, 
but a considerable obstacle to all arms of the service. The 
only bridges in sight are Fay’s, about five hundred yards to 
the south, and that of the railroad, eleven hundred yards to 
the southwest. 

To the south of the river the ground rises for about half 
a mile to a ridge running northeast and southwest, and con- 
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taining Prospect and Birch hills. Beyond this ridge there 
appears to be a valley, and beyond this, at a distance of 
about two miles, the ground again rises into view, being open 
and hilly. 

The towns in sight are Addison, about one half mile to 
the southeast, Hinesburg, about one mile south, Youngtown, 
a little less than a mile and a quarter south, Charlotte, 
about a mile and a half to the southeast, and Vinton, about 
two and a half miles to the southeast. All are small towns 
and of little military importance. 

A good road extends to the south through Hinesburg 
and Vinton, and another extends along the south side of the 
Onion River, while one runs in a southeasterly direction 
from Addison. A railroad crosses the Onion River from the 
northwest at the bridge above mentioned ana thence runs 
northeast, south of and parallel to the river. A branch line 
leaves it at Addison and runs toward the southeast. 

Aside from the obstacle of the Onion River, the country 
is everywhere passable and generally favorable for the ac- 
tion of all arms. There is a general lack of cover, except 
that to be derived from the folds of the ground. 

There is a good field of fire to the south from Bellevue 
Hill, and also one north from Prospect Hill. 


Second Requirement. 


Substance of Lieutenant Colonel A’s outpost orders: 
The enemy’s cavalry, strength about one squadron, en- 
gaged a squadron of our cavalry twenty miles southeast of 
Vinton yesterday. The main Blue force is encamped at 
Spencer. 

Major X will establish an outpost with Company A, and 
the First Platoon of Company B and a squad of twelve 
cavalrymen. The outpost is to be relieved tomorrow morning. 

The line of observation will extend from Gravel Hill to 
Hinesburg Woods. Patrols will be pushed to the southeast 
via Vinton and Charlotte. In case of attack the line of ob- 
servation will be held. The main body of the detachment 
will provide for the observation of the road west of the river. 
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The detachment will camp in Swanton Woods, two hun- 
dred and fifty yards west of Bellevue Hill, and will be pre- 
pared to occupy a defensive position near the head of Cedar 
Creek. 

Reports will reach me with the main body. 


Third Requirement. 


Having assembled the officers of the companies, Major 
X gives the following instructions: 

The enemy’s cavalry, strength about one squadron, en- 
gaged a squadron of our cavalry twenty miles southeast of 
Vinton yesterday. 

The main Blue force is encamped at Spencer. 

Our main body will encamp in Swanton Woods. 

The First Platoon, Company B, under Lieutentant B, 
will form the right support, which, posted at the junction of 
the railroad and Bolton-Addison road, will hold the right 
section of the line, extending from the Onion River, exclus- 
ive, to the north spur of Birch Hill inclusive. 

The First Platoon, Company A, under Captain C, will 
form the center support, which, posted at the junction of the 
railroad and the Swanton-Hinesburg road, will hold the cen- 
ter section of the line extending from the north spur of 
Birch Hill, exclusive, to the Jones’ farm, inclusive. 

The Second Platoon, Company A, under Lieutenant D, 
will form the left support, which, posted at Addison, will 
hold the left section of the line, extending from the Jones’ 
farm, exclusive, to Section House 1, exclusive. 

The twelve troopers will be under my orders, taking post 
with the center support. Sergeant E, with five troopers, will 
reconnoiter the Swanton—Vinton road three miles beyond 
the latter point; and Corporal F, with two troopers, will 
push out along the Addison—Charlotte road for a distance of 
about three miles beyond the latter point; both returning at 
dusk. 

In case of attack, the line Gravel Hill—Prospect Hill- 
Hinesburg Woods will be held. 

Reports will reach me with the center support. 
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Fourth Requirement. (See map.) 


(As the cost of producing a map with the approved posi- 
tions of sentry squads and pickets marked thereon in black 
and red, is too great to warrant its production at this time, 
the positions are described for the fourth requirement. From 
this discription the reader can place the troops himself.) 

One sentry squad is at Bolton. This is made a picket at 
night, remaining in practically the same position. This 
picket has two patrols. One down the road southwest to 
where the road runs off the map; the other, down the south- 
east road to some 200 yards below Hunting Lodge. 

One sentry squad is at the cross trails in the Hinesburg 
Woods, just below the letters R G. of the word HINESBURG. 
At night this is made a picket, and thrown forward about 150 
yards to the next cross trails. This picket has two patrols. 
One west to meet the patrol below Hunting Lodge (men- 
tioned above); the other goes to the east of picket position 
for some 400 yards and then returns, making a small loop. 
Two sentries are thrown forward from the picket to where 
the trail strikes the Fielding—Hinesburg road. 

One sentry squad is at top of Prospect Hill. At night it 
is made a picket and moved to Quarry. ‘This picket has two 
patrols. One south along road to below Hinesburg, connect- 
ing with patrol from the picket next on the west; the other, 
east to Jones. One sentry squad is put in Hinesburg. 

One sentry squad is near south end of road cut, Addison 
Charlotte road, out about 200 yards northwest of Booth’s 
Mill. At night itis made a picket and thrown forward on the 
road to within 100 yards of Booth’s Mill. Two sentries 
are at Booth’s Mill. This picket has two patrols. One west 
to Jones; the other, north along the west bank of Sucker 
Branch to Section House No. 1. 


fifth Requirement. 
DAY POSITIONS. 

Right Support: First Platoon, Company B; one First Lieu- 
tenant and sixty three men. Furnishing: Sentry squad 
No. 1—one Sergeant and seven men; Sentry squad No. 2—one 
Corporal and seven men. 
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Center Support: First Platoon, Company A; one Captain, 
one Second Lieutenant and sixty-three men; and one Cav- 
alry squad—one Sergeant, one Corporal, and ten men—fur- 
nishing: One Sentry squad—one Sergeant and seven men. 

Left Support: Second Platoon, Company A; one First 
Lieutenant and sixty-two men. Furnishing: One Sentry 
squad —one Sergeant and seven men. 


NIGHT POSITIONS. 


Right Support: First Platoon, Company B. Furnishing: 
Picket No. 1—one Sergeant commanding, three noncommis- 
sioned officers and twenty-four men (picket sentinel, three; 
patrol, nine; patrolling post, twelve.) Picket No. 2—one 
Sergeant commanding, three noncommissioned officers and 
twenty-four men (picket sentinel, three; road sentinel, three; 
two patrols, eighteen.) 

Center Support: One platoon, Company A. Furnishing: 
One picket—one Sergeant commanding, five noncommis- 
sioned officers and thirty-five men (picket sentinel, three; 
two patrols, eighteen; Sentry squad, fourteen.) 

Left Support: Second Platoon,Company A. Furnishing: 
One picket—one Sergeant, three noncommissioned officers 
and twenty-seven men. 


Sixth Requirement. 


The cavalry will be posted with the center support, under 
the immediate orders of the outpost Commander. A patrol 
of six men will reconnoiter the Swanton—Vinton road for a 
distance of three miles beyond the latter point, and patrol of 
three men will be pushed out on the Addison—Charlotte road 
a like distance beyond Charlotte. Three troopers will re- 
main at the center support. Both patrols will return at dusk. 
The cavalry will be permitted to rest during the night, and 
be sent out at daylight again in the same manner as before. 
The duties of these patrols while out will be to watch for and 
report indications of the enemy, and to obtain any informa- 
tion that they can as to the movements of our advanced cav- 
alry. 
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PRIZE PROBLEM NO. 3. 


(SEE Map OpposiTE.) 


Sttuation ; 

On October 1, 1906, a troop of cavalry, constituting the 
advance cavalry of an important convoy of a western force 
(Blue), is ordered to reconnoiter through Charlotte and 
check or delay any eastern force (Red) that may be march- 
ing on Fay’s Bridge. The advance guard of the escort is 
expected to reach the bridge at 1:30 P. M. At noon when 


the leading element of his troop reaches Swanton, the com- 
mander of the western troop learns that a battalion of 
eastern infantry is approaching Charlotte from the east and 
is at that time one-half mile from the town. 


Required. 
1. The troop commander’s estimate of the situation. 
2. A statement of the dispositions he makes. 


<s 
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PISTOL VERSUS SABER. 


By Captain M. C. BUTLER, SEVENTH CAVALRY. 


ROM my experience as a troop commander, I am con- 
vinced that, in order to attain that proficiency in time 
of war to which we are striving to bring the cavalryman, 
there is a handicap of too many arms. This is especially 
true in the time allotted in the enlistment. The question 
naturally arises, which of these three arms can we best dis- 
pense with in time of war. It seems to me that the uses of 
the saber should be confined to garrison duty (parades, etc ), 
and riot duty. It is very doubtful to my mind whether the 
benefit we derive from the saber in battle repays us for the 
trouble in taking care of it. Of course nothing but the test 
of war will decide the question of the pistol versus the saber; 
and I can only give my ideas formed from my experience in 
instructing men in the use of both arms. 

I realize the good use that a proper saber may be put to 
as a reserve power, but I confess that I can never become 
reconciled to the present saber under any circumstances. 
Let any officer attempt to instruct his men in the fencing 
exercises, mounted and dismounted, with the present saber 
and he will be convinced of the tremendous waste of time 
that could be profitably employed otherwise. I have heard 
it said that we will get another saber and scabbard. I have 
have also heard it said that the judgment day is coming. 

In advocating the advisability of leaving the saber behind 
in time of war I assume that the cavalry soldier is properly 
instructed in the use of the pistol mounted, which is cer- 
tainly not the case now. How could he be with a limited 
amount of instruction once a year? And yet we have had 
cases in our Civil War where men, and great numbers of 
them, have entered the Confederate service without any 
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preliminary instruction whatsoever in the use of fire arms 
from horseback; these men were put into service almost im- 


mediately and were soon taught the importance of a judici- 
ous expenditure of ammunition and effective use of the 
pistol in their charges, etc. Stern necessity is a tremendous 
impetus for a man to at least attempt to do the right thing 
at the right time. Constant practice under such circum- 
stances will make a man an expert. Such were Forrest’s 
men, very few of whom, if any, had sabers, and these men 
learned from constant practice to render a good account of 
the pistol mounted. The cavalry on both sides in Virginia 
made many spectacular charges with the saber, but I am not 
aware of any tremendous havoc having been created on 
either side by that weapon alone. The cavalrymen of Vir- 
ginia were taught to rely almost entirely upon the saber in 
charges; they would have accomplished the same results as 
Forrest’s men had they been forced to rely on the pistol in 
the charge. The battle of Trevilian Station, probably the 
most severe cavalry fight of the war, was fought almost 
entirely with fire arms, the saber cut very little figure. In 
the article in the July number of the JOURNAL by the cavalry 
board, mention is made, ‘‘ The saber thus used was often not 
sharpened.” This will be the case in an active campaign; 
either the troopers wili be too worn out to keep their sabers 
sharpened or there will be no facilities at hand for that pur- 
pose. It is a question whether the cavalryman will take the 
trouble to keep a keen edge on his saber. 

I do not think it is impossible to make men withhold 
their fire until the collision. When a man once realizes 
that his life is seriously at stake, and one charge will bring 
him to that realization, he will surely see the great necessity 
of making the best use of his ammunition. A charge will 
usually be resorted to when there is apparently some advan- 
tage to be gained. 

Suppose that it is made with the saber—the result is, the 
enemy thrown into confusion and some damage inflicted — 
the feeling of self preservation in the face of danger is so 
strong that the party attacked at once becomes a mass of 
dodging energy and the man with the saber soon realizes 
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3 
that it is not such an easy matter to reach as many as he 


would like. A small percentage, I venture to say, would be 
put “hors de combat” and the remaining large percentage 
would be ready to fight you again another day. Suppose the 
same charge is made with the 45 caliber pistol, and the 
soldier is armed with another pistol in place of the saber as 
a reserve, the party attacked will experience some difficulty 
in dodging the bullets at close quarters, and the percentage 
of men and horses put “hors de combat’ will be much 
greater. Every hit with so large a bullet will require the 
serious attention of a surgeon. 

As to whether the use of the pistol is incompatible with 
shock action, the test of battle alone, will prove it. In the 
hands of experts the pistol, I should think, could be used 
effectively in shock action. In considering the charge in 
close order the question of proper management of horses, 
and consequently, good bitting, enters. I hope we will not 
have to wait until judgment day before the excellent recom- 
mendations of the cavalry board in this respect are adopted. 

The results obtained with the carbine mounted, mentioned 
by Lieutenant Colonel Parker,* are certainly surprising and 
is an argument in favor of the use of the carbine instead 
of the saber as a reserve weapon for the pistol. There 
should be more instruction in the use of the carbine mounted. 
The table in the same article showing the results of pistol 
and saber is interesting. To my mind the damage inflicted 
by the pistol, the 38 caliber, if you please, and represented by 
70.5 per cent., is greater than that inflicted by the saber as 
represented by 94.5 per cent. 

How much greater would be the damage created by the 
45. cal? With practice the percentages of the pistol would 
be greater as the men became more expert as shots and in 
management of their horses. 

The damage to horses with the 45 cal. would be consider- 
able and it is doubtful if such would be the case with the 
saber. The saber percentage would be lowered in actual 
battle from the fact that many of the blows would be parried 
or dodged. I very much doubt whether the pistol percent- 


*See July, 1906, JOURNAL. 
y, 19 
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age would be lowered in near the same proportion, because 
the chances of dodging a bullet at such close range are re- 
mote to say the least. Once your opponent is five feet from 
you, you are harmless—not so with the pistol. 

If I were asked in what my troop is most deficient, I 
should without hesitation say, the use of the pistol mounted. 
Every troop commander should be allowed to drill his troop 
as he sees fit every other month in the year, so as to enable 
him to instruct his men in what they are most deficient. In- 
stead of this he is usually bound by orders directing that 
certain instructions be given. He is rarely if ever consulted 
as to what instruction is most needed in his troop. I am 
aware that a great many of our oldest cavalry officers cling 
to the saber as a prime factor in the charge. Doubtless 
some are influenced to a certain extent by sentiment—the 
saber has so long been a distinctive cavalry weapon that they 
are loath to part with it. I believe our boot to boot cavalry 
charges will not be of frequent occurence in the future wars 
—certainly not so much so as has been in the past. I do 
not pretend to deny that there is a decided element of danger 
to one’s own men when the pistol is used in the charge, but 
I believe that the training acquired by practice will over- 
come this to a great extent, if not entirely. The pistol will 
be soon emptied, but the extra pistol and the carbine will 
be sufficient as a reserve. 

I hope that in the near future the 45 cal. pistol will be 
issued again. As regards the moral effect, it seems to me 
that the man with the pistol is favored. The mere con- 
sciousness that at a certain stage you are at the terrible dis- 
advantage of not being able to strike back, to say nothing of 
a possible wound from a 45 cal. pistol, is enough to take the 
heart out of aman. Ina mélée it certainly is a question of 
your life or the other man’s, and under the circumstances I 
should prefer to face the saber rather than the business end 
of the pistol. 

In the absence even of an experience on the battlefield 
with either the pistol or saber, I am convinced that neither 
will be effective in the hand of a novice. I think everyone 
will agree that shooting is by far the most important part of 
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a soldier's education. If more target practice is allowed 
with rifle and pistol the results obtained will be most grati- 
fying to all concerned. If we are to retain the saber for 
war let us have a lighter blade and a leather scabbard. But 
two arms are sufficient for any soldier to handle effectively 
in battle. 
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TEST OF AUTOMATIC PISTOLS. 


From Supplement No. 57 of the Juzternational Revue of the United 
Armies and Navies, December, 1904, 


TRANSLATED BY G. W. BIEGLER, First LIEUTENANT TWELFTH CAVALRY, 
DECEMBER, 1905. 


) the spring and fall of 1903, and in the spring of 
1904, there was conducted at Rosenburg a series of 

tests of automatic pistols, by a commission appointed for 
that purpose. As these tests may be looked upon as a step 
in the selection of a modern arm for the officers of the 
Swedish army, it should be of interest to follow the details 
of the trials as given in the “Artilleri Tidskrift.”’ 

During the tests the following pistols were investigated : 

Two Parabellum Pistols. 

Two Browning Pistols, No. 1, model 1go0o. 

Two Colt-Browning pistols. 

Two Mannlicher pistols. 

Four Mannlicher-Carbine pistols. 

One Hamilton pistol. 

Two Browning pistols, No. 2, model 1903. 

Two Frommer pistols. 

For purposes of comparison there were also present the 
Schwedish 7.5 mm. revolver, model ’87 and the Russian 7.62 
revolver, model ’95. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ARMS. 





The size and weight of the various arms will be found 
set forth in table No. 1. 

The Parabellum pistol (Von-Borchard-Luger) has a cali- 
ber of 7.65 mm. The bolt is equipped with the so-called 
mechanical rear action. That is, the barrel itself takes part 
in the movement of the bolt. After the movement of the 
barrel ceases and the locking pin is liberated by a bolt, a 
knee or locking device is thrown up. After the empty shel! 
is thrown out the knee drops back into position and the 
pistol is ready for use again. 

The pistol has a separate magazine for eight cartridges 
which are shoved into the stock from below. 

It is fitted with a double device for security. One lock- 
ing device consists of a small slide on the left side which is 
managed by the thumb. By this means the pistol is kept in 
readiness for instant use, at the same time it is readily 
locked and perfectly secure. The second device is automatic 
and the lock is released by pressure of the hand on the stock 
when used. . 

After the last cartridge has been fired from the magazine 
the knee springs into position and remains thus so that one 
may see instantly that the pistol is empty. 

The Browning pistol No. 1, model ’oo, has a caliber of 
7.65 mm. anda so-called gas pressure mechanical action, a 
characteristic of which is that all of the mechanism of the 
piece, including the case itself, participates in the action in 
reloading. The magazine will hold seven cartridges and is 
loaded in the stock from below. : 

The safety device is a simple slide on the left side of the 
stock which is worked by the thumb by means of which the 
pistol is kept in readiness for instant use. 

The Colt-Browning pistol has a caliber of 9.5 mm. the 
mechanical action being by means of a bolt. It looks very 
much like an enlarged Browning pistol. The magazine, 
which is shoved into the handle from below, holds seven 


cartridges. After the magazine is empty the pistol will still 
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work, the hammer snapping on an empty chamber. This is 
also the case with the Browning. 

The Colt-Browning has an exposed hammer, the half 
cocking of which furnishes the only safety device. 

The Mannlicher pistol has a calibre of 7.63 mm. and is 
operated by gas pressure. It is loaded with eight cartridges 
held in a clip similar to the Mauser device. When the last 
shot is fired the mechanism stands open so that one may see 
that the pistol is empty. 

This pistol also has an outer hammer, but it cannot be 
half cocked. The safety device consists of a turning screw, 
manipulated by the tumb when the pistol is held in readi- 
ness. 

The Mannlicher-Carbine pistol is much larger and 
stronger looking than either of the foregoing arms, while 
the calibre is about the same. 

It has the familiar bolt action. Six cartridges are placed 
in a loading chamber. When the last shot is fired the 
mechanism stands open. 

In case the exposed hammer fails to work, it can be 
cocked by means of a lever on the right side. The safety 
device consists of a fluted slide on the rear of the mechanism 
which is moved by the thumb. 

The Hamilton pistol has a calibre of 6.5 mm. and gas 
pressure action. The magazine holding seven cartridges, is 
inserted in the handle from below. When the magazine is 
empty the hammer will usually snap on an empty chamber 
one time. The safety device consists of a slide on the right 
hand side, which, as a rule, requires both hands to work. 

The Browning pistol No. 2, modle. ’03, has a calibre of 9 
mm. and a gas pressure action. It is loaded the same as the 
Browning pistol No. 1. When the last shot has been fired 


the lock stands open. 
The safety device is a double one similar to that of the 


Parabellum pistol. 

The Frommer pistol has a calibre of 8.00 mm. and the 
bolt action results in an unusual movement of the barrel 
during the loading. Ten cartridges fit in the chamber. 
When the pistol is empty it is indicated by the open breach. 
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There is an outer hammer and the safety device consists of 
a button on the left side. A movement of this button to the 
rear locks the arm. It can be unlocked by means of one 
thumb, but in order to secure it both hands are required. 

All of the pistols which are loaded by means of a separate 
magazine can, in common, be loaded with an extra cartridge 
in the chamber. 


THE FIRING TESTS. 


Accuracy. In order to test the arms for their shooting 
ability for practical purposes, a series of from three to fif- 
teen shots were fired from each one, using a rest consisting 
of a pile of sacks filled with shavings at ranges of ten, thirty, 
fifty and one hundred meters. The better shooting pistols 
were tested at 150 and 200 meters. In addition to this, 
scores were fired without a rest at ten and thirty meters. 

A number of scores were also fired with a view of testing 
the difference in the shooting while using the firm or loose 
gripe. All the pistols showed that there was little difference 
in the work in this regard. 

The result of the tests demonstrate that the automatic 
pistols shoot closer than the revolvers and have a greater 
range. Further, it is shown that the Parabellum pistol takes 
first place in this regard. 

Of the great advantage and the difference in effectiveness 
between the unusually long bullett of the Frommer and the 
very short one of the Browning, it is hardly necessary to 
speak. Because of the lack of carrying power displayed by 
the revolver, it is plain that a greater initial velocity is of 
more value in the construction of a pistol than any particular 
form which the projectile may take. It isa correct principle 
of construction and one which increases the effectiveness of 
the single shot by an increase of the initial velocity through 
enlarging the calibre and slightly reducing the size of the 
bullet, the object being to secure the full benefit of the gas 
pressure. (See table No. 1.) 
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the firing and fell into the magazine, making its action heavy. 
The last shot, however, carried as well as the first one. 

Altogether there were about 2,000 shots fired with each 
pistol tested. Fewer shots were fired from the Carbine, the 
Hamilton and the Frommer pistols. During the firing the 
following mechanical weaknesses were observed. 

The Parabellum.—Very often, particularly during cold 
weather when the lubricant was heavy, the bolt would not 
move forward into position after a shot. If one failed to 
notice this fact the weapon would lock and both hands would 
be required to put it in working order again. This is an 
important weakness. 

Browning No. 2.—In eight different instances a cartridge 
was projected in such a manner as to require its removal by 
hand before the pistol would work. Otherwise the mechani- 
cal action was perfect. 

Colt-Browning.—In both styles of Colt-Browning it was 
found that the cartridges jammed frequently and the shells 
as well, delaying the action of the weapon in each instance. 

The Mannlicher pistol jammed four times on empty shells 
and the magazine stuck several times, due to the accumula- 
tion of lead from the bullets falling into it. 

The Carbine Pistol—During the firing of 500 shots, while 
the action was almost perfect, it was found several times 
that the mechanism was not in the most perfect order. 

The Browning No. 2 stuck three or four times because a 
shell or cartridge became twisted. 

The Hamilton usually jammed on the last cartridge in 
the magazine. 

The Frommer pistol failed more than thirty times in 390 
trials from one cause or another. 

Sand and Dust Test.—The pistols were cleaned, lubricated 
and the magazines loaded. Fine sand and dust were then 
shaken over them fron all sides. The pistols were then fired 
until the magazines were empty and the following observa. 
tions made: 

The bolt of the Parabellum would not close and had to be 
pushed in place by hand. 

The Browning No. 1 worked perfectly. 
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The bolt of the Mannlicher would not go forward to its 
place. 

Some of the pistols were not subjected to this test. 

While the Browning No. 1 stood this heavy test perfectly, 
the Colt-Browning and the Browning No. 2 showed up well 
also, as all the mechanism of the Browning pistols is well 


protected. 

Dirt and rust test—With the exception of the Hamilton 
and Frommer pistols, all the others were subjected to the 
following test: After having been fired a number of times 
the magazines were loaded and the pistols placed in a barrel. 
The barrel was placed in the open air one day and ina warm 
room the next, alternating for nine days. At the end of 
this period the magazines were emptied by firing. All the 
pistols work perfectly. 

The condition of the ammunition is of greater import- 
ance to the automatic pistol than to any other arm, for a 
mis-fire is not only a disappointment, but might result very 
seriously to the user. This disadvantage is greater because 
of the delay in withdrawing the defective shell from an au- 
tomatic pistol. It is a most serious disadvantage in the gas 
pressure system because both hands are required to remove 
the shell. 

It is therefore fortunate that ammunition makers have 
reached the point where miss fires are rarely heard of. 
Among the many thousand shots fired during the tests, not 
one miss fire could be blamed tothe ammunition. The fail- 
ures to fire seemed to be due altogether to some weakness in 
the arm itself. 

In order to determine if the ammunition was _ proof 
against climatic conditions, a package of cartridges was al- 
lowed to lay in the snow for more than a day and next re- 
moved to a warm room. This was repeated several days 
until the case fell to pieces, when the cartidges were fired. 
There was no noticeable difference. 

To determine what the effect of uneven gas pressure 
would have on the mechanism, some of the bullets were 
driven far into the shells, and in other cases the end of the 
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bullets were cut off. There was no noticeable difference in 
the action of the pistols under these conditions. This test 
was conducted with the Parabellum, Colt-Browning and 
Browning No. : and 2. 


JUDGING THE PISTOLS. 


With the assumption that the automatic pistol shall re- 
place the revolver and not the carbine, (which from a ballis- 
tic standpoint is much superior to the pistol, whether it be 
equipped with a shoulder butt or not), we can form from the 
test the following opinions: 

The Browning No. 1 is a pleasing weapon. Because of 
its advantageous form, its length and slight weight, it will 
crowd out the older pocket revolvers. For uses during war 
this pistol, as well as the Mannlicher and Hamilton, cannot 
be considered seriously. The operation of these pistols for 
single shots, the lack of rapidity, together with several 
other weaknesses, were much more pronounced in these than 
in any of the other models tested. 

On the ground of lack of rapidity the Colt-Browning, the 
Carbine and the Frommer pistols are also no better equipped 
to replace the revolver. ‘The first and last named arms are 
uncertain in their action. The Frommer and Carbine pis- 
tols are large and heavy to handle without any improvement 
in execution to compensate for the same. 

There remains, therefore, but two weapons between 
which a choice must be made, the Parabellum and the 
Browning No. 2. Both stand equal from point of rapidity of 
action, measuring up to the revolver. The Parabellum is 
somewhat better as a target pistol, but the mechanism did 
not work as well during the tests as that of the Browning. 
The Browning has, moreover, a greater reach than any of 
the others except the Coit-Browning, has a much more favor- 
able form, is more readily carried in a holster and is a much 
better shooting arm for field work. On these grounds and 
because the pistol gave satisfaction in other ways, the com- 
mission is of the opinion that the Browning No. 2 is the 
best service pistol for all conditions. 
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However, there are several mechanical changes to be 
suggested in the pistol, which it is thought can be made 
without great trouble. The following improvements are 
suggested. 

The dark rounded barrel of the pistol, especially in bad 
light, cannot be readily followed by the eye of the firer in 
sighting. It is recommended that a small ridged arch, 
similar to that on the shot gun, be run from the breech to 
the muzzle. 

The safety lock and extractor must be secured in a better 
manner, so that they do not fly out whenever the pistol is 
fired. The two sharp edges projecting from the rear of the 
butt, might cause discomfort and should be rounded off. 
The side pieces should be of tougher material. 

Finally the projectile must be reduced or flattened in 
front similar to the Prussian cartridge, even though the 
penetrating power be reduced somewhat in order to increase 
its stopping power. If the pistol is to fill the requirements 
of self-defense in the hands of troops these alterations 
should be made. 

However desirous it may be to keep the personal arm of 
the officers and noncommissioned officers up to the modern 
standard, it is not yet of sufficient interest to the government 
to warrant to adoption of an entirely new arm, so long as 
the old service revolver continues to fill so many of the re- 
quirements. It is, however, not more than proper that the 
government should give those who desire it, the opportunity 
of securing a more modern arm than the one we now have. 
Many good reasons exist for the government making it pos- 
sible and convenient to exchange the old for a new model. 

As the knowledge of the antiquated style of the present 
revolver becomes known among the officers it is more diffi- 
cult to maintain an interest in pistol practice. With an 
arm that after a dozen shots becomes foul and inaccurate in 
its work, interest is bound to lag which works to the detriment 
of the service. 

It is thought that the introduction of automatic pistols 
might be brought about by allowing the officers to exchange 
the old for the new model, if they so desired. Such an 
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arrangement would cause no increased expense, as all of the 
newly appointed officers would secure the automatic arm, and 
such others as desired to change forthe new. Inthis manner 
the wishes of the individual for an improved arm would be 
met and the interests of the government furthered by an in- 
creased interest in pistol practice among the officers. 

In closing the above interesting investigation of the 
Schwedish army some of the recent changes in other armies 
in regard to the automatic pistol, so far as announced, are 
given. 


OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED. 


In Belgium the 7.65 mm. automatic Browning repeater 
pistol is manufactured under direction of the government at 
the arsenal near Luttich for issue to officers. 

Switzerland is having the 7.65 mm. automatic Parabel- 
lum (Borchard-Luger, 1900 system) manufactured in the 
factory of L. Lowe in Berlin, for use by all mounted troops. 

In Germany the Parabellum pistol is being manufactured 
for use of officers. The results of the tests of the 7.63 
Mauser, still being used to some extent, have not been an- 
nounced. 

Bulgaria has adopted the Parabellum 1903 (German ori- 
gin) for use of the officers of all arms. 

In America the Parabellum and Colt are being tested with 
the choice still unmade. The latest reports favor the Colt. 

In Austria tests have been carried on with the following 
styles for several years: Dormas system; Ritter sys- 
tem of Mannlicher, model of 1894; G. Roth system M. T., 
revolver made by the government at Steyr; Ritter system of 
Mannlicher, model of 1902; Luger-Borchard system; Leo- 
pold Gasser clip loading revolver, and the new model re- 
peater pistol system of G. Roth. 

In Italy an automatic pistol made at Parma is being 
tested. Details are not available. 

If the pistol is to be used in earnest as a defensive arm 
in close contact it is important to the cavalry that it should 
be a pistol which can be used mounted as well as under 


other circumstances. 

















TABLE No. 1. 


Size, Weight, Etc. 
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PROJECTILE. 














ARMS. | CART'GE. 
aan on i | | Po 
| | | a 
4 2 | = }.a | os 
Name. = bee bod = lags 
2 SE 88 | oF oF 
| | A 3 
= | tee 
Parabellum........ voou| F205 10:885 23.7 | 10.1 | 30. 6.0 | 14.7) 333} 34 
Browning No. 1, M. 1goo . 7-65 | 0.625 | 16.3] 7.7] 25. | 4.6 | 11.7] 288} 19 
Colt-Browning...... g.50 | 1.000 | 23.0| 13.3! 32. | 8.3 | 14.8] 2951 37 
Mannlicher eat 7.63 | 0.830 ) 23.0! 9.0} 28. | 5.6 | 14.0] 270| 21 
Mannlicher Carbine... 7.65 | 0.990 | 27.0/ 11.0} 35. | 5.6 14.0} 341] 33 
Hamilton, piece ste Ne foes 6.50 | 1.200 | 27.0] 77.1 | 30. | 4.1 | 14.0) 228; II 
| 2 
Russian Revolver, M. ’95...| 7.65 | 0.800 | 24.0) 11.7] 39. | 7.0 | 15.9] 20} 26 
Schwedish Revolver, M.’87.| 7.50} 0.800 | 24.0} 11.0; 35. | 6.7 | 16.4) 223] 17 
Browning No. 2, M. 1903. g.00 | 0.960 | 20.0] 11.3] 28. | 7.1 | 13.0] 318} 37 
- (Bree ov 
Frommer 8.00 | 1.050 | 27.5 | 10.6! 31. | 7.4 | 16.91 2781 34 
rt, With hammer cocked 28.5 cm. 
This record was taken from another table. 
TABLE No. 2. 
Rapidity of Fire. 
a a l ok a | 
= 2 | ow 
2 - & 
i 7 | be) 
es 2 | 3 
EE, ae 
Names of the pistol. Cc os a nl ed 
D 2 5 o 2d 
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S | 7©) = | ° 
= | » & | eel sn 
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ee ee ee xP = | et ais | 
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Paraben ..<52c.560s.c505 8 ar” | ar” | 32” | 105" | 32 
Browning No.1, M.’o00.....| 7 23” | 10” | 41” | 112" | 19 
Colt-Browning. . ie, on ae ans | 11 
Mannlicher............. | 8 Chamber! 10” | gir” | 42” | 4 
Mannlicher Carbine..... 6 s Ss” | 3.4" ey ia 
j M2 P al m 4 / | 43 
Schwedish Revolver M.’87.! 6 25 Ser “3 } 10.3” | 16 
Browning No. 2 M.’03.....| 7 | 17" g” | 3.1” 10.5" | 14 
PTOMIMEN. «|. can ea cccan | 10 |Chamber}] 14” | 4 " 5” tag 




















Hamilton pistol jammed and was not tested. 
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TABLE NO. 3. 


Results of Single Shots. 
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east = mIBYS 
Sios 5 Sates 
A fore) 7 | OF Rau 
Parabellum...... with Oval head.| 5.4 pieces.| 4.6 pieces | 8.1 c.m. 
Parabellum ....| with Flat head eo eae IQ Ig es tie 
Browning No.1... | with Oval head.| 3.8 pieces.| 2.7 pieces.| 7.4 c. m. 
: ba : > | 
Browning No. 1....| with Flat head OS aeiit hope een beh oe me) 
Colt-Browning | with Oval head.! 4.5 pieces .| 3.8 pieces .! 8.5 c. m. 
Colt-Browning . with Flathead..|.......... Pe edere QC: 2) 
Mannlicher ........| with Oval head _.| 3.4 pieces .! 3.0 pieces .| 7.0 c. m. 
Mannlicher Carbine! with Oval head |! 5.0 pieces.} 4.0 pieces. 8.7 c. m. 
: = te | 
Mamiuton ... ....... with Oval head! 2.8 pieces .| 2.5 pieces.|........ 
Russian Rev., m ’95| with Flat head. .| 4.5 pieces.|......... bess ae 
Browning No. 2....} with Oval head.' 4.9 pieces .| 4.6 pieces.| 8.2 c.m. 3) 
Browning No. 2 ...| with Flat head. .; 3.3 pieces.|_.........| 8.6 10.5 c. m. 
Mrommer'.......:... with Oval head _.! 5.2 pieces .| 5.2 pieces.|............ 
2 1.6: pieces. [5.1 C. 2m. 


5 pieces 


Schwedish Revolver with Oval point 

1. Clay plates were placed behind one another with a 
slight space between. The record shows the average of at 
least three shots for each plate. 

2. The head of the bullet was filed off until the diameter 
of the same was 34 mm. 

3. The lowest records were made by flattened bullets, the 
nose of which showed a diameter of 4 mm. The higher 
records were made by bullets, the heads of which had a 
diameter of 6mm. In the last case a tie resulted, as none 


showed more than a slight mark on the surface of the rear 


plate. 
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“A LESSON IN PICTURE” CONTINUED. 


ForT ROBINSON, NEB., July 9, 1906. 


To the Editor of The Cavalry Journal: 
| HAVE read with some interest the different modes pro- 

posed of holding the double rein, with the reasons for 
each method, and have received the cards sent out by the 
JOURNAL wage: different means of obtaining the same 
end in view, simplicity and the easiest way to enable the 
rider, esensinlley in our case, the enlisted man, to have and 
to keep perfect control of the animal which carries him and 
his equipment complete. Of all the ways suggested, I have 
come to the conclusion that the ‘‘French Cavalry (Ander- 
son) Method” is the best one proposed and the one we 
should adopt slightly modified. 

Figures 2 and 4, in Captain Henry’s article, in the July 
issue of the JOURNAL, 1906, are modifications of Figure 3, 
and in my opinion not as good, because the reins are not as 
free, and not subject to as perfect control as shown in Fig- 
Wee 3. 
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For many years I have used the double rein in the man- 
ner known as the “French Cavalry Method,” with this modi- 
cation, viz: the curb reins instead of coming over the fore- 
finger on top of the snaffle rein, comes over the second 


finger, having naturally assumed it as being the easiest and 
simplest way to hold the reins, feeling that I had perfect 
i - ao 
control. By simply moving the wrist the hand was ready at 
5 t § J 


any time for the use of each rein, bit or bridoon; the hand 


was not cramped and no need to watch and see if you were 
on the proper rein. Turning the wrist toward the body you 
cnew the bridoon was in use; turning the wrist outward you 
elt the pressure of the curb. 
My views are my own, and probably will meet with ob- 
jections from some, perhaps from many, yet I offer them as 
help in deciding upon the selection of the method to be 


a help 
adopted. 

Years of experience should count for something it is pre- 
sumed. JI add my mite to the discussion. I believe there is 
no better method than the one suggested, and hope it may 
receive consideration. No mistakes will be made, and teach- 
ng the men under new conditions, with double reins, this 
method will prove the easiest and give the best results. We 


4 
i 


must avoid any system that borders on a complex method. 
The simplest, if effective, is the best, and in my opinion, the 
method proposed will prove, if tried, to be the best. Atany 
rate it is far better, less complex and better suited, in my 
opinion, than any method so far advanced. 

With the reins held as advocated, the position of the 
bridle hand is the same as now prescribed, which is another 
good reason for adopting this method. 

J. A. AUGUR, 


Colonel Tenth Cavalry. 


We are particularly glad to see this subject, which has 
been brought to the attention of the readers of the JOURNAL 
luring the past year, has now received the attention of the 


during 
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War Department. Attention of all officers is called to G. O. 
146, W. D., August 16, 1906. 

The JOURNAL sees no reason for changing its views as 
expressed in the January issue of this year. In other words 
we still adhere to the belief in the English method, the one 
explained in ‘A Lesson in Picture.’’ This, however, does 
not prevent us from obeying the spirit of G. O, 146, and we 
are now riding with the Anderson hand, the one described 
in the order. 

Our objection to this hand is that as long as the scientific 
principle is to be uppermost, the really scientific one, the 
Le Bon method, should have been adopted. For this is the 
one that gives the separate play of the two sets of reins to 
the greatest advantage. However, we have found that this 
method so fills our hand with reins that we feel as though 
we had a ball of mud in our grasp. And fora hard mouthed 
horse the hand is weak. 

The reason for the JOURNAL’s belief in the English 
method is that the officers at Riley, where the double rein 
has been quite extensively tried, tell us it is far the simplest 
for the enlisted men to learn. It would seem, as Captain 
Henry stated in the last issue of the JOURNAL, that the soldier 
can be taught any method with equal ease. But such was 
not found to be the case. And ease of instruction should be 
considered carefully before we give ourselves up thoroughly 
to the scientific methods. 

However, we are glad the subject is attracting such at- 
tention and we hope the War Department will have no 
objection to furnishing the JOURNAL with the reports that 
are due on December 31, 1906, under G. O. 146. 

We are sorry to state that a mistake of transposition in 
the July issue of the JOURNAL gave the wrong names to two 
of the hands described by Captain Henry. To obviate this 
misunderstanding all four of the hands described by him 
were printed on a single sheet, properly named, and sent to 
every mounted organization in the service, as was done with 
the “Lesson in Picture.” 
148, July 1906, JOURNAL, should be placed on page 147, and 


The plate given as Figure 4, page 
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the plate on 147 should be placed on page 148. In other 
words, Figure 4, page 148 is the Anderson hand, and the 


one tentatively adopted by the War Department. 
We again print it for the benefit of the service as the cut 


is much plainer than those in G. O. 146. 














FRENCH CAVALRY (ANDERSON) METHOD, 
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COUNTY FAIR CAVALRY. 


By CARLE A. WOODRUFF, BricaApigrk GENERAL U.S. A., RETIRED, 


HAVE read with much interest the little article, “County 

Fair Cavalry,” in the April issue of the JOURNAL; it car- 

ries me back a period of over twenty years when I had a 

like experience, and I can almost believe that Sergeant 

Coogan, served with me in old Light Battery F, Second Ar- 
tillery, (now Fourth Battery Field Artillery). 

In September, 1885, I was ordered by the Department 
Commander to take my battery from Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
to St. Joseph, Mo., to take part in the fair then being held in 
that city. A train of cars was furnished and in a few hours 
we were landed in the city above mentioned. 

Imagine my surprise on pulling into the depot at St. 
Joseph, to have the cars flooded with large red hand bills, of 
which the enclosed isa copy. I did not relish being one of 
the ‘special attractions,” but I became used to it during the 


ten years that I remained in Kansas as a light battery com- 


mander. My lieutenants on the occasion of this St. Joseph 
trip were G. F. E. Harrison, now Lieutenant Colonel Artil- 
lery Corps; Lotus Niles, now Major Artillery Corps, and at- 
tached, Arthur Williams, now Lieutenant Colonel Fifteenth 
Infantry. My men, like the County Fair Cavalry, ate their 
meals sitting on the grass near the battery kitchen shack, and 
because the polite country people walked all over them, 
painted on a large board the words, ‘‘ Wait and see the sol- 
diers eat hay,” which they displayed at the sounding of mess 
all each day. I made many County Fair trips during the 
years, 1885 to 1894, and though at the time I did not much 
relish them, I look back now upon that period as the hap- 
piest ten years of my life. 
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The Greatest of all 


Ae eae AC ONS 


—<—qpdikess~ 


BATTERY F, 
2d Light Artillery, U.S. A., 
from Fort Leavenworth 
will arrive on the Exposition Grounds toeday, 
Thursday, September 3d, at 5:09 o’clock, Pp. M. 
To-morrow, Friday, the Battery will go through a regular course 
of Field Exercises, Firing, Etc. 
This Battery is fully equipped, consisting of 6 pieces of Artillery, 
75 horses, with a fuil compliment of men, and requires a train of 
CARS —r12 
To transport it from Fort Leavenworth. 


The maneuvering and firing will occur immediately in front of the 
Grand Stand, which seats 10,000 people, so all can have a full view. 


REMEMBER 


This Battery is brought here by the managers of the Exposition, 
It is’a 


and can only be seen on the Grounds during Friday. 


sight to be seen only once in a lifetime. 
CHAS. F. ERNST, 
Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SIGNAL ENGINEERING, 
THE U. S. SIGNAL SCHOOL, JUNE, 1906. 


EXTRACT FROM LECTURE ON “FIELD LINES OF INFORMATION” BY 
Major GEORGE O. SQUIER, Sicnar Corps. 


\ ILITARY lines of information may be conveniently 
‘ divided into two classes, as follows: 
Tactical lines. 


2. Strategical lines. 

It is the former only which need concern us seriously at 
present, since in any great war conducted in a territory in- 
habited by civilized people, the problem of constructing per- 
manent or semi-permanent lines to follow the larger units of 


a moving army is one which is easily met by utilizing and 
adapting commercial lines already at hand, through the ser- 
vice of either regular signal troops, volunteer signal troops, 
or by civilian contract labor. 

Tactical lines of information, by definition, refer to lines 
constructed and operated in the presence of the enemy. 
Here is the task to which the signal officer must devote his 
closest attention. 

In the construction of tactical lines of information the 
prime requisites are: 

(a) Certainty of operation. 

(6) Extreme mobility. 

If we are to succeed in war the Signal Corps must con- 
struct field lines which are so reliable and certain in action as 
to inspire and insure the complete confidence of the line of 
the army which is to depend upon them. The equipment 
must also be so mobile as to provide a field telegraph station 
by the side of the commander wherever he may be required 
to go in the exercise of his duties. This simply means that 
we must abandon the present cumbersome lance trucks and 
use a pliable, well insulated wire of great tensile strength, 
paid out directly on the ground. 

Professor Morse originally elevated his wires on poles be- 
cause commercial insulated wire had not been invented, and 
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because he used for the operation of his instruments a low 
potential battery. 

From an engineering standpoint this problem of deliver- 
ing at the extremity of a transmission line, of any length 
required in war, the minute fraction of a horse-power of elec- 
trical energy necessary to operate the present field buzzer is 
not difficult. In fact, hundreds of horse-power are trans- 
mitted daily in the operation of electric street railways by 
insulated trolley wires placed even beneath the surface of the 
earth. A few years ago these trolley wires were also elevated 
on poles. It is simply a matter of relative insulation and 
potential. 

From a military standpoint the immense advantages to 
be gained in dispensing with the materiel and personnel for 
pole construction of whatever sort must be apparent. In 
fact, the commanding officer at present unconsciously pictures 
to himself, when considering field lines, the comparatively 
complicated equipment which was used in the Civil War and 
known as the “Flying Field Telegraph Train.’” When he 
learns that one single, substantial field wire wagon which 
automatically pays out and reels up a strong, insulated steel 
wire at any gait up to a fast trot, and which is operated by a 
personnel every man of which is mounted either on a horse 
or the wagon and which furnishes him with reliable tele- 
graphic or telephonic communication wherever he chooses to 
go with his command, he will positively demand this service 
for all of his field operations. 

He learns that his field wire is automatically maintained 
without specific orders, on the same principle that a railroad 
track is maintained by the use of section bosses. He learns 
that the wire trailing behind his command is placed ina 
concealed position by mounted men equipped with light pikes 
for this work, who also keep up with his command. In fact, 
he learns that the enemy’s raiding cavalry attempting to cut 
his lines, no longer finds them conspicuously on poles invit- 
ing destruction. 

The tactical field-wire train in use at the U. 5. Signal 
School has been reorgangized as follows: 

Capacity of train, sixty miles of field wire. 
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Four (4) sections of fifteen miles each (one day’s march 
of a division). 

Each section consists of but one wire wagon, with equip- 
ment for four buzzer stations, complete; total capacity of 
train, sixteen buzzer stations. 

Personnel of each section, twelve men. Of these men all 
are mounted but two; these latter ride on the wagon. 

Total personnel of train, fifty men. 

Each individual man, although permanently assigned to 
a section and having certain definite duties and responsibil- 
ities therein, is trained to fill any position in his section. 

The above field-wire equipment is supplemented by a 
buzzer-wire and visual equipment for each section, for use 
when required for lines subsidiary to the main lines. The 
buzzer wire is a light steel wire weighing about five pounds 
to the half-mile coil, and can be easily paid out or reeled up 
by a mounted man at a trot. 


RIFLE ON HORSEBACK. 


\ S many readers of the JOURNAL are still considering the 
subject of carrying the rifle and how the saddle 


should be packed, we reprint the article as headed above, 
which appeared in the last JOURNAL from Major J. G. Gal- 
braith. Two corrections are made in the print as follows: 
The expression “pack saddle’’ should read packed saddle, 
and the “blanket bag’”’ should read barrack bag. 

Major Galbraith has added in a late letter to us the fol- 
lowing: 

I have no opportunity to experiment with the new rifle. 
I have a notion that the attachment in front of the pommel 
could be designed by a mechanical expert in such a fashion 
that the rifle could be clamped in any position at almost any 
angle. There is a shoulder in front of the pommel which 
would afford a secure base for the attachment which might 
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be of a ball and socket or of aswivel pattern. I think we try 
to carry too many things on the packed saddle; but the rifle 
has to be carried somehow. 

I have no great amount of confidence in the following, 
but I have not yet seen any unassailable solution of the 
Rhodes problem. (‘Cavalry Equipment,’ the JOURNAL, April, 
1906.) 


“T have known of a troop of cavalry carrying the carbine 
balanced on the pommel through an Indian campaign of sev- 
eral months; and I have seen frontiersmen carry a long tom 
in some such way. 

The following is a mere suggestion: 

Rifle balanced on pommel, held by a steel grip or frog, 
butt to the left and depressed until muzzle is elevated to an 
angle of about 45 degrees; axis of barrel perpendicular to 


axis of horse. 
Lariat fastened to the near pommel ring. Canteen fast- 
ened to the off pommel ring. Saber suspended from near 
l 


5 
cantle ring by means of a loop (as is done in the French 
cavalry). 

Nosebag suspended from the off cantle ring. Tin cup in 
nosebag or on canteen strap. An extra bandolier of ammu- 
nition may be carried in the nosebag. 

Overcoat, or slicker, or cape, or poncho, or blanket, car- 
ried on cantle with shelter half. 

Shelter pole and pins may be carried in nosebag or packed 
with cantle roll. 

Weights in saddle bag distributed so as to balance the 
packed saddle. 

Half ration of grain may be carried in nosebag. 

Haversack to be carried by trooper when cut loose from 
transportation. Also useful for dismounted service and 
travel by rail. Ordinarily on marches the haversack (and 
barrack bag) with spare clothing, etc., will be carried on 
wagons or pack animals.” 

J. G. GALBRAITH, 
Mayor of Cavalry. 
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CAVALRY AND MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


IEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH pre- 
sided, on the 22d inst., at the Royal United Service 
Institution, when Brigadier-General E. C. Bethune read a 
paper on “The Uses of Cavalry and Mounted Infantry in 
Modern Warfare.” The lecturer said unfortunately no cam- 
paigns of late had thrown very much light on the question 
of the utility of cavalry in war under naodern conditions, but 
a careful study of them would show that many opportunities 
were missed for cavalry action which, if taken full advant- 
age of, might have had far-reaching results. There was not 
sufficient cavalry in our army, and therefore it must be sup- 
plemented by mounted infantry. In his opinion mounted 
infantry should be a source of strength to the cavalry, rend- 
ering a combination of the two with horse artillery an inde- 
pendent fighting force. The duties of cavalry were four fold 
—to cover the front and flanks of the army with an impene- 
trable screen; their scouting must be energetic and bold 
even to rashness. Secondly, they must have such cohes- 
ion and discipline that on occasion they would be able to 
make use of shock tactics if the opportunity presented itself. 
Thirdly, there should be sufficient cavalry to operate in large 
bodies wide on the flanks, to threaten the flanks and rear of 
the enemy. Fourthly, there must be cavalry fresh and 
ready to pursue the enemy if defeated. There must be suf- 
ficient cavalry, under an independent leader, to carry out 
those duties, the screening duties of the main army being 
carried out by a force specially detailed, and the remainder 
forming part of the mobile troops, whose duties would be 
to threaten the enemy’s flanks and rear and force their way 
through the opposing cavalry, and so discover the secrets 
that lay behind. Cavalry leaders must be good horsemen, 
have a quick eye for country, and be confident in themselves 
and their troops. They must be thinkers, and know the 
strategical work that lay before the hostile army as well as 
before their own. The cavalry soldier must be taught, and 
must thoroughly believe, that he was most effective when on 
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his horse and armed with the arme blanche. Whether the 
lance or sword was to be the principal weapon of shock ac- 
tion was a question that could only be decided by actual ex- 
perience in war. Personally, he thought that the lance was 
far superior to the sword, both in its moral effect and actual 
effect. Its only drawback, of course, was that for dismounted 
work it was in the way. The training of the mounted in- 
fantryman should be the same as that of the infantry, but he 
must be taught to ride, look after his horse, and perform 
scouting duties. The uses of mounted infantry were three- 
fold; to form a mobile reserve for the main army, to sup- 
plement and support the independent cavalry, and to be able 
to take over the screening duties at a pinch. The mounted 
inf \ 
ing; what he needed to practice was to get a more extended 
view of the military situation. The role of cavalry was, in 
his opinion, enormously strengthened by the support which 
it would get from the mounted infantry on wide operations, 
and working in conjunction with, it we should have an in- 
calculable advantage over the cavalry of any other nation. 
In the discussion that followed, Major General Sir Ed- 
‘ard Hutton said there are those who believe that shock 
tactics on the field of battle are no longer possible for cavalry. 
To such he would ask whether the lessons taught during the 
following wars were not of some special significance — wars 
fought under modern conditions, with breech-loading 
weapons and machine-guns: The Zulu War of 1879, at 
Isandlhwana, Kambula, Ginginhlovo, and Ulundi; the 
War of 1878-9, at Ahmed Kehl; and the Soudan 
at El Teb, Tamai, Abou Klea, and 


npaigns of 1884-85 


Could it be denied that a resolute, well-equipped 

futile for shock purposes on a modern field of 

' the knowledge and experience that even 

spears and shields had broken squares un- 

shaken by a long drawn out preliminary fight, untouched by 
shrapnel or by rifle fire? In the Russo-Japanese War the 
bayonet charge had been repeatedly resorted to, and hand- 
to-hand fighting had, as in the days of old Brown Bess, upon 


numerous occasions decided the final issue of a fight. He 
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thought it was not unreasonable to argue that the sudden 
onslaught of a well-led body of horsemen upon artillery or 
infantry, worn out with a long drawn fight, and exhausted 
by losses, would prove decisive. If the Russian cavalry 
effected little in the late war, it was, he thought, because it 
was ill equipped, ill trained, and badly led. If the Japanese 
cavalry failed it was from want of numbers, absence of 
machine-guns and horse artillery, and ineptitude of horse- 
men. He was one of those who deprecated the present 
tendency of making our cavalry rely mainly upon their fire 
power, and to trust to dismounted action for their success in 
the field of battle. Initiative and enterprise must now, as 
ever, be the life and soul of a sound cavalry. This cannot 
be attained by impressing the cavalry soldier with the fact 
that he is useless for offensive purposes unless on his feet. 
He ventured to express the hope that the near future would 
see an expansion of cavalry by the increase from three to 
four squadrons per regiment, but without increase of horses 
(each squadron being thus dismounted for three months in 
the year, during which it would do musketry, foot drill. and 
take its furlough), and that a cavalry school of tactics and 
strategy may ere long be established. He believed that the 
important part to be played by mounted troops in modern 
war had yet to be realised. The first great leader of cavalry 
who was given the means and had the opportunity of com- 
bining “shock” with ‘fire power’ in right proportions, 
would do little less than revolutionise existing theories of 
war. 

General French said that the value of cavalry, trained as 
it now was, could not be doubted, and he held such a high 
opinion of the value of mounted infantry that every mounted 
infantryman in the Aldershot Army Corps was mobilized 
once a year to the number of about 3,000. The lecturer had 
had a great experience of cavalry, infantry, and mounted 


infantry, and no better answer could be given to the false 


theories and ideas which had been so freely expressed in the 
past than in the skillful, temperate, sound, and soldierlike 
manner in which he had dealt with the whole question. It 
had given him great pleasure to find that the lecturer gave 
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such prominence to the study of the higher art of war by 
cavalry soldiers. They must, the lecturer had said, be able 
to read the symptoms which revealed themselves of the hos- 
tile movements, visible or semi-visible in the fog of war; 
they must be students and thinkers, and, in fact, strategists 
of the highest order. But he would go one further, and say 
that both cavalry and mounted infantry in the exercise of 
the most brilliant 7é/e which could fall to the soldier's lot 
must also be tacticians. When the enemy’s cavalry had been 
overthrown and was prevented from interfering with their 
enterprises a vast field was opened to them, but to know 
how to turn their opportunities to the best account they must 
thoroughly understand the combined action of the three 
arms on the field of battle. Particularly as regarded mounted 
infantry the lecturer had assigned to them as their first duty 
the formation of a mobile reserve for the general officer in 
chief command, who could apply them quickly at any given 
spot during the fight. That was no doubt their chief and 
principal use, and it was unnecessary to lay stress on the 
necessity for the leader of such a force being possessed of 
high tactical efficiency.—Aroad Arrow. 


UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


SIMLA, INDIA, August 8, 1906. 
The Editor U. S. Cavalry Journal: 
A gece R SIR:—I note in the July issue of the United States 
Cavalry Association JOURNAL an article on the Pieper 
Aiming Device, used by the U. S. Ordnance Department. 

I consider this a most interesting invention, and though 
perhaps small and simple of its kind, is highly scientific. I 
would be very glad to obtain one and write to ask if you will 
kindly forward me the name of some store or manufacturing 
house where I could buy one, also the price if you happen to 
know it, so that I may forward cash with order. 

Hoping you will excuse my troubling you, I remain, 

Very faithfully yours, 
KENNEDY BERESFORD, 
Major, Royal Trish Rifles. 
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ATHLETICS AT MANEUVER CAMPS. 


HEADQUARTERS PROVISIONAL DIVISION, 

CAMP OF INSTRUCTION NEAR Fort D. A. RUSSEL, WY. 
— August 28, 1906. 

I. The following programme of athletic sports and ex- 
ercises is announced for the command: 

For Saturday, September 1, 1906: 100 yard dash; shoe 
race; potato race; tug of war; mounted rescue race; obstacle 
race; 120 yard hurdle race; wall scaling; 400 yard relay 
race, (4 men). 

For Saturday, September 8, 1906: Finals for 100 yard 
dash; tug of war; hurdle race; 400 yard relay race; potato 
race; sack race. 

Artillery driving contest. (Details to be arranged by 
the commanding officer, field artillery battalion). 

The afternoons of September 4, 6 and 11 will be devoted 
to base ball. 

The rules of the Amateur Athletic Union will govern in 
athletic contests, and Spaulding’s Official Base Ball Guide 
shall be taken as the standard in base ball games. 

Each company, troop and battery will be required to en- 
ter one contestant in each individual event and will be al- 
lowed to enter one team in each team event. No company, 
troop or battery shall enter more than one team in each 
team event. All members of any one team shall be from 
the same company, troop or battery, and all detachments 
shall be considered as separate organizations. 

The names of all contestants will be given to Captain 
George P. White, Sixth Cavalry, before 6 o'clock p. m. the 
30th of August, 1906. 

The following events will be known as Exhibition Events 


for which prizes, but no points will be awarded : 
Wall scaling contest (for infantry only), mounted rescue 
race (for cavalry only), artillery driving contest ( for artillery 


only ). 
For all contests, except Exhibition Events, the organiza- 
tion or individual winning will be credited with five points; 
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those second with three points, and those third with one 
point. 

II. Regulations for Athletic Events and Exercises: 

Obstacle race: Obstacles to be unknown until the morn- 
ing of the contest. 

Potato race: Contestants will be required to place six 
potatoes in a basket at the starting point. The first potato 
will be placed five yards from the starting point; the re- 
mainder spaced five yards from the first. All potatoes of 
winning contestant must be in his bucket at the completion 
of the race. 

Relay race (4 men): The starter will run from scratch to 
100 yard mark, pass a handkerchief to a second man, who 
will run back to the scratch, passing it to the third man, etc. 
Each contestant will toe a line and will not start until the 
handkerchief is passed to him. 

One hundred and twenty yard hurdle race: Three foot 
hurdles will be used. 

Shoe race: For each contestant a pair of shoes with the 
number of the contestant chalked on each sole, will be 


placed in a pile twenty-five yards from the starting point. 


The winner must secure his shoes, put on and properly lace 
them and return to starting point. 

Sack race: Sacks will be furnished under direction of the 
officer in charge. The distance will be 100 yards. 

Tug of War: Each regiment or part of regiment at this 
camp, and the artillery battalion, will furnish a representa- 
tive company, troop or battery team to represent the regi- 
ment or battalion, all the members of which shall be from 
one company, troop or battery. After the two contesting 
teams are in position for the pull, they will be allowed five 
minutes to prepare ground for position. No tools or imple- 
ments will be allowed to assist them in this preparation. 
The winning team will be required to pull their adversary 
toward their side for a distance of five yards, shown by the 
center of the rope, or to have the advantage at the end of 
three minutes from start. Each team will be composed of 
one captain and eight men. No gloves will be allowed in 
this contest. 
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REGULATIONS FOR EXHIBITION EVENTS. 

Wall Scaling Contest: One corporal or sergeant and 
seven men. Uniforms will be full field equipment except 
ball ammunition, and arms will be carried. Rifle will be 
loaded with five blank cartridges and locked. The squad 
will start at a point twenty-five yards from a ten foot wall, 
climb wall, run twenty-five yards toa finish. Each member 
will fire five shots. Time will be taken from start till the 
last man has finished firing his five blank cartridges. 

Mounted Rescue Race: Team of two men. Equipment 
in khaki or olive drab with service hat. Arms—rifle and 
pistol. Distance between No. 1 and No. 2,200 yards. No. | 
at starting point (mounted). No. 2 at 200 yard mark (dis- 
mounted); No. 1 has pistol loaded with five blank cartridges; 
No. 2 has rifle loaded with five blank cartridges. At signal 
for start, No. 1 rides toward No. 2, firing his five blank cart- 
ridges from revolver. No. 2 at signal for start fires five 
shots from rifle and runs toward No. 1 who is coming to his 
rescue. No. 2 mounts behind No. 1 and both return to start- 
ing point. 


REGULATIONS FOR BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Each regiment or part of regiment present at this camp 
and the artillery battalion shall have the right to select a 
company, troop or battery team to represent the regiment or 


battalion in a series of games for baseball championship, 


provided that when a company, troop or battery team is 
selected, every member of said team shall be from one com- 
pany or battery. The championship will be determined by 
games between the representative regimental or battalion 
teams played on the afternoons of September 4th, 6th and 
11th, on a schedule to be arranged by the athletic committee. 

The following officers are announced as officials for the 
contests set forth above: 

Officer in charge: Captain George P. White, Sixth Cav- 
alry. 

Judges: Captain B. H. Wells, Twenty-ninth Infantry; 
Captain A. G. Lott, Sixth Cavalry; Captain T. E. Merrill, 
Artillery Corps. 
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Timekeepers: Captain i. B. Kromer, Tenth Cavalry; 
First Lieutenant R. P. Rifenberick, Twenty-ninth Infantry; 
Second Lieutenant C, T. Smart, Artillery Corps. 

Clerk of the course: Captain H. O, Williard, Fifth Cavalry. 

Assistant: First Lieutenant G. H. Williams, Twenty- 


eighth Infantry. 


> 


Starter: Captain J. H. Straat, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

The officer in charge will have charge of preparing the 
Tenth Cavalry field for athletic event and exercises, and will 
be assisted by the following officers who will report to him 
for this duty. 

Second Lieutenant William F. Wheatley, Fifth Cavalry; 
Second Lieutenant Oscar Foley, Sixth Cavalry; Second Lieu- 
tenant Robert Blaine, Tenth Cavalry. 

It is recommended that each company. troop or battery 
contribute five dollars ($5) to create a fund to provide suit- 
able prizes and trophies for the winners of the various con- 
tests. This amount should be deposited with the officer in 
charge at the time the list of contestants is handed him. 

Uniform: For all events, save exhibition events, any 
suitable costume may be worn; in exhibition events, the uni- 
form will be prescribed in the regulation for that event. 

Exercises scheduled for Saturday will commence at 
9:00 A. M. 


III. The athletic committee appointed by memorandum 
from this office, dated August 13, 1906, is charged with the 
assigning of prizes or trophies, and fixing the amount of the 
former, the appointment of umpires and referees, and the 
decision of any point arising on the field not covered by these 
instructions. 

By command of Brigadier General Williams: 

S. D. STURGIS, 
Captain, Artillery Corps, 
Official: Chief of Staff. 
Joun F. MADDEN, 
Captain, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
Military Secretary. 























ELIMINATION. 


We had occasion not long since to lay before our readers 
our views upon the subject of promotion. These views re- 
main unchanged, and we are glad to see one of our promi- 
nent ideas is now being put into practice. We do not flatter 
ourselves in the slightest degree that we were the cause of 
this action on the part of the War Department, but there is 
a feeling of self-satisfaction in knowing that we are in accord 
with the powers that be. We are now referring to the per- 
manent examining boards. Our comments upon this subject 
in the April number of this year, were of some length, and 
the reasons there given were sufficient, it is believed, to con- 
vince the most incredulous of the desirability of permanent 
boards for the different arms. 

But there is this to remember about our permanent 
boards. If any good is to come from their existence their 
actions must be controlled absolutely and entirely by justice. 
Justice has no heart, only brain. Merciful dictates of a 
humane heart in any member of an examining board will 
vitiate its work and render it a worthless institution. 

It will be a disagreeable duty, this being a member of a 
permanent examining board. There are only a few officers 
scattered throughout the service qualified to act. But these 
few are plenty. And for the future of the army let us have 
them. 

It has been intimated that there is a dearth of work for our 
major-generals. We donot believe this, but in this connection 
we will say that a major-general at the head of each examin- 
ing board (cavalry, artillery and infantry) will be as good a 
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thing for the service as could happen. It would bea gigan- 
tic display sign to the army at large that business is now 
really meant and that the weeding out is now to begin; 
that an officer’s record and professional zeal and ability are 
the only passwords to promotion; that the fact of being a 
nice man or one with a large family cuts no figure whatever. 

We have not a large personal acquaintance with the 
members of the boards already appointed. We trust, how- 
ever, that they realize their responsibility. We all realize 
that there are officers in the service, that it were wise to re- 
place by shavetails and take our chances on the latter. And 
we are all aware that stagnation in any business kills. 

We can feel assured that unless the army does purge it- 
self of worthless inatter, elimination and selection will later 
come in such drastic form as to shake the very existence of 
the army. As THE JOURNAL has stated, medicine is going 
to be applied for stagnated conditions. We had better ad- 
minister it ourselves instead of waiting for a consultation of 
surgeons in Congress who may direct a knife that cuts to our 


very vitals. 


THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


.. essay appearing in this issue on “The Cavalry with 

the Federal Armies in the West,” marks the passing 
of the prize essay as far as the Cavalry JOURNAL is con- 
cerned. Like the Roman galley, the prize essay belongs to 
a pastage. It is true that the essays are of use in many par- 
ticulars, but to the readers of the Cavalry JOURNAL they are 
no longer of such moment as to take the space formerly al- 
lotted them. This is no reflection on the essays that have 
been given. But in the renaissance of military activity in 
our army, up-to-date subjects are demanding our attention. 
The idea of obtaining a history of the American Cavalry 
through the medium of the JOURNAL was excellent. And 
before the Spanish war, time spent on this subject was well 
employed. But to-day we are living rapidly, even in the 
conservative profession of the soldier. We must have in 
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our journals, if they are to keep pace with the times, short, 
pithy articles, so that he who runs may read, and reading 
derive benefit therefrom. It is now believed to be the prov- 
ince of the JOURNAL to devote its pages to such work rather 
than to histories of the past. 

So we have determined to take the money heretofore 
given for prize essays and distribute it among the contrib- 
utors of the JOURNAL, and whether the articles contributed 
be long or short, whether they be contributed with the idea 
of reward or not, all original articles appearing in the 
JOURNAL will be carefully considered and the best paid for 
in accordance with our means. ‘The paid contributions shall 
as stated before in the JOURNAL, be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and timeliness of topic and good sense shall 
be the guiding principles of the decisions, followed later by 
literary merit and other considerations of less importance. 

Moreover, the JOURNAL has started, in its prize problems, 


what may later develop into a correspondence school of mil- 


itary art. A careful study of these problems and their so- 
lutions will be worth any officer's time. 

In this connection we publish here a list of the prize con- 
tributors to the Cavalry JOUKNALand the subjects upon which 
they wrote. We shall in the near future engrave a paper, 
something in the nature of a diploma, and forward each of 
these officers asa testimonal that they were the winners of 
the contest and of the esteem of the JOURNAL 

The History of The Cavalry of the Potomac including 
that of the Army of Virginia ( Pope’s), and also The History 
of the Operations of the Federal Cavalry in West Virginia 
During the War. By First Lieutenant Charles D. Rhodes, 
Sixth Cavalry, March, 1898. 

The History of the Cavalry of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. By Captain James G. Harbord, Eleventh Cavalry, 
January, 1904. 

The Federal Cavalry With the Armies in the West 1861- 
1865. By Captain E. R. Stuart, Corps of Engineers, Octo- 
ber, 1906. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The curious American people always are finding new 
things to speculate about. Much time is spent in America 
over the doings of our ex-presidents and what constitutes 
agreeable and distinguished work for them. 

As far as work is concerned, good honest effort of any 
kind is distinguished enough for anyone. There can be no 
reason why America should not have her Cincinnati as well 
as the ancient republic. 

But when we find a president who voluntarily relin- 
quished the idea of longer continuance in the curule chair, 
and one of such pre-eminent abilities as the present incum- 
bent, and when we find almost the greatest work of the 
world at his very elbow, speculative minds are apt to con- 
nect the two. Not long since in any army mess an officer 
vouchsafed the idea that when President Roosevelt retired 
from the presidency it would be well to give him the task of 
building the Panama Canal. The unanimity of opinion dis- 
played was remarkable for an army mess. But the idea was 
so happy that no one could dissent. 

And is this an undertaking of a scope and magnitude be- 
fitting the position and dignity of one who has been Presi- 
dent of the United States? Surely it is a labor worthy 
the ambition of any man. For not only is the work itself 
gigantic, but its consequences will shape the destinies of 
nations yet to come. 

There have been many people on this earth and many 
rulers, the endless flow of whose successors ever crowds them 
deeperinto oblivion. There is but one Panama Canal. The 
man who builds it has no successor. 

We took occasion to remark shortly after the Wallace de- 
fection, that in case the committee then appointed should 
prove unable to complete the task, (which might happen 
only through sickness or death of the members), it would be 
wise to turn the canal over to the Engineer Corps of the 
army. They never have yet failed in any task assigned 
them and their record is singularly free from charges of 
corruption, only one serious scandal marring it. The 
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amounts of money saved the government by this body of 
men can never be known, even though much of their work 
has been connected with the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors, which is supposed to be the greatest of all means of 
of mulcting the Federal Government. 

Our recommendation as to their ability to finish the canal 
still stands. But they are not well known to the country at 
large. They area retiring set of men, not in the lime light 
of public opinion. And heavy expenditures, advised by 
them, needful! as all know them to be, might call forth criti- 
cism and complaining from the press. 

But with Theodore Roosevelt in charge of the canal, the 
people would feel, on account of their knowledge of the 
man, that the canal would be as expeditiously and economi- 
cally built as possible. Aside from the tremendous energy 
of this man, the people’s belief in his honesty would be a 
most helpful factor. His acts would be accepted with smaller 
questioning as to the advisability thereof than those of any 
other man or set of men in the world. And we may feel as- 
sured that a man who has attained his prominence, who has 
so long held the respect and esteem of the whole American 
people, who can with the turn of the pen rejuvenate the 
language of Shakespeare, certainly can dig a ditch. 

But whether the present committee continues (with a 
suitable replacement of the member soon to be civil gover- 
nor of the Philippines), whether the work is given to the 
army, or whether Theodore Roosevelt is called to the task, 
we are fully convinced that it will not be many years before 
ships are passing from ocean to ocean by means other than 
those of Cape Horn and the Northwest Passage. 


BOOKS ON THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


A S stated in our last issue, we reserved notice of Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s book on the war, “A Staff Officer's Scrap 
Book.” After reading this work we are satisfied to give the 


following opinion concerning it: 
People should be careful to read the preface to a book, as 
it frequently gives one an idea of the author that a perusal 
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of the volume might not do. General Hamilton is quite 
happy in his preface and one point he brings to notice that 
all know but we have seldom seen it put in such clever 
language. In speaking of military history always being 
misleading to some extent, the general has the following 
to say: 

“Tf facts are hurriedly issued, fresh from the mint of 
battle, they cannot be expected to supply an account which 
is either well balanced or exhaustive. On the other hand, 
it is equally certain that, when once. the fight has been 
fairly won or lost, it is the tendency of all ranks to combine 
and recast the story of their achievement into a shape which 
shall satisfy the susceptibilities of national and regimental 
vainglory. It is then already too late for the painstaking 
historian to set to work. He may record the orders given 
and the movements which ensued, and he may build up 
thereon any ingenious theories which may occur to him; 
but to hopes and fears which dictated those orders, and to 
the spirit and method in which those movements were exe- 
ecuted, he has forever lost the clue. On the actual day of 
battle naked truths may be picked up for the asking; by the 
following morning they have already begun to get into their 
uniforms.” 


This preface is followed by a heading opposite Chapter 
I, by W.E Henley that ‘One eye-witness, however dull and 
prejudiced, is worth a wilderness of sentimental historians.” 

This statement of Henley’s is positively correct, but one 
part of it does not apply to the general’s book, for his work is 
far from dull. We cannot say that it is so far removed 
from prejudice, for his artillery leaning causes him to mis- 
understand many valuable chances for cavalry action where 
the voluble general will not allow the same, or in many in- 
stances will pass over without any remarks as to the advant- 
age of good cavalry at such a point. However, this is his 
only prejudice that is very apparent and taking it but asthe 
vagaries of one not trained to know the exact work of good 
cavalry, we are disposed to overlook it. 

Chapter I gives simply the old stereotyped subject of first 
impressions of Japan, expressed somewhat better and with 
more cleverness than they are expressed by the ordinary 
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globe trotter. However, in this chapter he gives voice to a 
belief “that up to-date civilization is becoming less and less 
capable of conforming to the standard of military virtue, and 
that the hour is at hand when the modern world must begin 
to modify its ideals, or prepare to go down before some 
more natural less complex nervous type. As the author 
states, the city-bred dollar hunters are becoming less and 
less capable of coping with such adversaries as Deerslayer 
and his clan.” This idea is nothing new. Every officer 
that has had any recruits to drill in the American army dur- 
ing the last twenty years knows that our citizens are no 
longer the natural soldiers they were. Time was when the 
average American was a rifleman, when hardly a citizen could 
be found that was not familiar with the musket, but those times 
have vanished into the past. Our recruits to-day are most 
lamentably unfamiliar with firearms of any kind, and teach- 
ing them these essentials of military knowledge takes up 
most of the time of training. Of course there is no help for 
this and careful preparation of the soldier must make up 
this early lack of knowing how to shoot. 

The author pays his respects in a humble paragraph to 
the confidence trick games of the Hague Peace Conference, 


and to speak truly, a paragraph is more than such visionary 


schemes deserve, if we expect from such conferences inter- 
national disarmament. 

The author also gives his idea in this first general chap- 
ter that education in Japan is far ahead of its state in Eng- 
land, and that the thirst for knowledge on the part of the 
Japanese is most remarkable while there is very little of it 
in the United Kingdom, except possibly in some small de- 
gree with Scotch lads. From Lafcadio Herne’s opinion of 
the Japanese we drew our belief that the Japanese cared 
more for knowledge for knowledge’s sake than any other 
class of people. Our American idea, if we follow Mr. 
Schwab and others that think college life superfluous, is that 
knowledge is of account only when it enables its possessor to 
turn out dollars faster than he would without it. 

In Chapter II we have General Hamilton's impressions 
and beliefs concerning the leading men of Japan. This is 
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of course interesting as an individual opinion, but that is all. 
We were quite laughably struck by one expression in this 
chapter and that was with regard to the poetry of the Japa- 
nese. It seems that in the Chinese War, Oyama ordered the 
planting of a cherry tree (Japan will have its cherry tree 
tradition some hundred years hence) at Kinchow to com- 
memorate the engagement there, and then he ordered each 
of his staff to write a poem celebrating the occasion. The 
author states that the old idea of associating the poetic and 
military arts has not yet disappeared from Japan. But to 
tell the Anglo Saxon that a man writes poetry gives another 
idea than a military one. The laughable part of this is that 
we had heard how the Japs had sized up General Hamilton 
before we had read his book. It is related that one of the 
leading Japanese generals, on being asked what he thought 
of General Hamilton, replied: ‘Well, the general is a good 
poet.” Viewed from the standpoint of how the Japanese re- 
gard poetry, as stated by the author, it may be the remark 
was intended to be most complimentary. But, as Carlyle 
says, But— 

The first chapter of much importance to the military 
student is Chapter 6, The Position on the Yalu. Thisisa 
long chapter and contains much matter besides the giving of 
the positions. For instance here he speaks of the strength 
of the Russian forces at the outbreak of hostilities. We 
quote the following from this chapter: ‘I had been a few 
weeks at Tokio when I was specially privileged at an inter- 
view lasting several hours, to hear from the lips of a very 
great man what purported to be an exact account of the 
strength of the Russian forces. This account, technically 
called a distribution statement, gave the station and actual 
strength of every Russian unit east of Lake Baikal. It was 
for the month of October, 1903, and there was also a supple- 
mentary document, showing in detail the number of addi- 
tional men, guns and horses which had arrived on the scene 
of operations between that period and the end of January, 
1904. I was surprised, not only at the masses of professedly 
precise figures which had been got together, but at the for- 
midable strength of the Russians. There were supposed to 
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be 180 full battalions of infantry, and with cavalry, artillery 
and engineers the total of the Russian forces in Manchuria 
came approximately to 200,000 men. I asked if I might 
communicate his long statement, and I was told I might do 
so as a very special mark of favor and of trust. Home went 
the statement, but unfortunately, later I ascertained that it 
was entirely misleading. I now know that at the time I 
fondly imagined I was being taken into the confidence of 
the highest authorities, the Japanese in the field knew well 
that the whole mobile field army at the command of the 
Russian Generalissimo would barely amount to 80,000 men 
by the 1st of May, All is fair in love and war, and it is 
something even to have gained the experience that the Jap- 
anese trust nobody.” 

The author's idea of Kuropatkin being handicapped by 
control from the government at home is as follows: ‘To 
the strategist, indeed, the difficulty uf grasping the scope of 
Kuropatkin’s scheme lies, not so much in accounting for his 
having sent so few men to the Yalu as in satisfactorily com- 
prehending why he sent so many. No doubt it was highly 
desirable from the Russian military point of view,to deny Man- 
churia’s soil for as long as possible to the Japanese, not only 
on account of prestige but also because every day gained 
meant the advent of increased munitions and reinforcements 
by the Trans-Siberian railway. {But a retarding force of 
Cossacks, mounted infantry and horse artillery, such as 
ought to have been operating in Northern Korea during the 
months of March and April, might have done this without 
running too much risk, whilst infantry and field guns mean 
serious fighting, and if their numbers are insufficient they 
are very likely to get caught. 

This brings me to my second point: Why did Kuropa- 
tkin send Sassulitch to Fenghuangcheng with a force too 
small to fight effectively, too big and too immobile to extri- 
cate itself creditably, when once it had come into contact 
with the enemy’s superior forces? 

If in private life a sober, quiet individual upsets all 
previous estimates of his character by marrying his cook, it 
is not necessary to say cherchez la femme, because she stands 
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there as big as life. Where a gross and palpable blunder in 
elementary strategy is made by a general of repute it should 
be equally unnecessary nowadays to seek for the statesman 
who is usually quite apparent. It is difficult no doubt, fora 
ruler of any sort to restrain himself from interference with 
his instruments. Thus, in the old days, theologians having 
the power, used it for the purpose of routing the ungodly, as 
at Dunbar and many other places, where the result was good 
for the ungodly. Still the church could at least sometimes 
inspire the soldiery with individual fanaticism which might 
compensate for.much bad direction. Per contra, the states- 
man has nothing in his gift but disaster as soon as he leaves 
his own business of creating or obviating wars, and endeavors, 
to conduct them. The American war, for instance, was a 
war where the feebly timirous civilian strategy of the fed- 
erals was a perpetual and never failing standby to its weaker 
adversary, whilst the greatest victory the North ever scored 
was when Jefferson Davis took a leaf out of Lincoln's book, 
and had the ineptitude to replace that competent, sagacious, 
careful commander, Joseph E. Johnston, by a mere thrusting 
divisional general, infinitely his inferior in all the higher at- 
tributes of generalship.” Let the reader ponder over this 
lesson. 

Of course the opinions quoted above are but those ofa 
private individual. But considering General Hamilton’s 
rank and the British Japanese alliance, we may suppose his 
opportunities for observation were greater than those of any 
foreigner accompanying the Japanese armies. We believe, 
from reading his book, that he used these opportunities to 
advantage, and while we think him rather narrow minded as 
regards the possibilities of his favorite arm, the artillery, 
and prone to belittle the importance of the other arms, 
especially the cavalry, yet, as a whole, we are favorably im- 
pressed with his work. 

The book will be exceptionally good for the general 
reader, the author’s humor and keen appreciation of his po- 
sition being most pleasing. It is a very good work for the 
company officer, for we find much more about the smaller 
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Japanese units, such as the company and small patrols, than 
we find in any other work on the war. 

Speaking of the preparedness of the Japanese for the war 
the author has the following to say of the Battle of the Yalu: 
“The plan of battle was arranged long before the army left 
Japan. It was even settled that the Twelfth Division on the 
right should advance through the mountainous triangle be- 
tween the Yalu and Aiho and turn the enemy’s left; although 
the sweep of this turning movement, and whether it should 
keep touch with the rest of the army or work clear of it 
down the Kuantienchen road, was left to be decided on the 
spot. No doubt the Japanese had alternative plans, but 
their main plan, the plan most carefully studied and relied 
upon, was brought with them from Japan and put into ex- 
ecution without essential modification on May ist. The 
rear guard action of Hamaton was of course unforseen and 
is therefore the more interesting military operation of the 
two, as extempore effort makes demands of a very different 
order from those which are employed in elaborate and studi- 
ous preparations.” 

This reminds one of Von Moltke, on being told of the 
action of the French Government precipitating war, reach- 
ing into the fourth pigeon hole, third tier, and spreading 
upon the desk the map of the on-coming Franco-Prussian 
war. 

The following chapters are the only ones of interest to 
military students: 

Chapter 6, The position on the Yalu. 

Chapter 7, The Battle of the Yalu. 

Chapter 13, An Affair of Outposts. 

Chapter 14, The Battle of the Heaven-reaching Pass. 

Chapter 15, Chaotao. 

Chapter 17, The Battle of Yoshirei. 

Chapter 18, The Disastrous Retreat from Penlin. 

The last two chapters are worth study and thought. 
They are well told and accompanied by’plain maps. These 
two chapters alone make the book worth buying. In read- 
ing them we are led to believe that luck was with the Japs. 
These chapters give the lie to the oft repeated statement 
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that the Japanese took no chances. Our space is too limited 
to go into any description of this battle between Count 
Kellar and Kuroki, but we recommend this description of 
Hamilton’s to students of battles and campaigns. 

As we Say, these last two chapters make the book worth 
while, but the giving of details of small parties add greatly 
to the value of the work, especially, as we have already said, 
to the commanders of small units. The book is worth the 
price and should be carefully read by our officers. The 
JOURNAL adds it to its list, which is still quite small. While 
there are many people that are not favorably impressed with 
the work we believe there are many phases of the war that 
will be entirely new to readers and students. 

In hastily running over the ideas that struck us the most 
forcibly in the book we believe the prominent ones are that 
the Japanese are far from being as infallible as we were led 
to expect from their uniform victories; that the Russians not 
being successful at times can be explained in no other way 
than in believing their accredited stolidity or even stupidity 
to be true and coupling with this an almost complete loss of 
morale in the latter stages of the war among the brigade and 
division commanders. At the present writing it would seem 
there isa lullin the book producing business upon the subject 
of the late war. Weknow of no works other than those already 
reviewed in the pages of the JOURNAL that call for special 
mention, nor do we know of any soon to be produced. 

As a closing word on the Russo-Japanese War we wish 
to call attention again to the Wizard of the Rail, Prince Khil- 
koff. This magician waved his wand over the slender thread 
of Russian communications, thousands of miles long, and 
threw into the Far East reinforements in sufficient strength 
to enable Kuropatkin to confront the Japanese at the last 
struggle with an equal number of men. Moreover, the Rus- 
sian commander, though continually forced back, was never 
seriously in danger. There never was a time when Oyama 
was anywhere near crushing Kuropatkin, and the Japanese 
never had the least chance of capturing a Russian army. 
True, Port Arthur, foredoomed, fell, and the House of 
Cards, known as the Russian Navy, totally collapsed. But 
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at the last great battle the Russians confronted the Japanese 
with equal chances, and a defeat led only to an orderly re- 
treat. We cannot see that the Russian army had much to 
dread from a further continuance of the war. 
The JOURNAL’S list of specially recommended book upon 
the late war is as follows: 
On the causes: 
“The Russo-Japanese Conflict.” (Asakawa) 
On the War: 
“From the Yalu to Port Arthur.”” (Wood). 
“The War in the Far East.”’ (The military corres- 
pondent of the 77vves). 
“A Staff Officer’s Scrap book.” (Hamilton). 
Articles in 7he Outlook. (Kennan). 
For comparison : 
“The China—Japan War.” (Vladimir). 


The Outlook has not as yet published Kennan’s article in 
book form. All the above have been carefully reviewed in 


the JOURNAL. Asakawa’s book can be purchased from 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for $2.00; Wood’s and Vladimir's 
from The Hudson Press, Kansas City, Mo., for $1.50 each; 
“The War in the Far East” from E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, for $5.00; and Hamilton's book from Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York, for $4.50. 
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Mr. Bolton is certainly to be congratu- 

The Private Soldier jated on a very interesting work. He has 

amassed a wealth of detail and presented 

itin avery striking manner. The con- 
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- . mee Bro lla, 
tents are as IToOllows: 


under 
Washington.” 


The Origin of the Army. 
\ 7 


ae : : 
\laintaining the Forces. 


ling 
1 Pectin Joe : 
Material Needs. 


Firelock and Powder. 


vial 


Officer and Private. 

Camp Duties. 

Camp Diversions. 

Hospital and Prison Ships. 
The Army in Motion. 

The Private Himself. 

The author does not ask one to take his statements unat- 
tested. He has gone to contemporary records of all kinds, 


memoirs, travels, correspondence, State papers, soldier's dia- 


1all the possible sources that could give reliable infor- 


ries, and 
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mation about his subject. To army officers this book is very 
It being our duty to handle the private of to-day 

ATE SOLDIER UNDE! "ASHINGTON.” By Charles Knowles 
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we should know his history and know what sort of a man he 
was in the birth days of the nation. This book should be 
owned by every officer in the service and there should be a 
copy of it in every organization library throughout the army. 
It would be a very popular book with the enlisted men. 

All little details that trouble the troop and company com- 
manders to-day we find troubling the officers of the Revolu- 
tion. The wonder of it is that with their much greater 
difficulties they ever succeeded at all. We quit the book 
only at the very end and our admiration for the suffering 


ge, but the entire war, is 


private of, not only Valley For 
greatly increased. The troubles of all, from the Continental 
Congress down through all the officers, particularly the re- 
cruiting officers, seem at this day unsurmountable. The 
whole work speaks volumes for the tried and true men of 
those early days. 

The publishers made a special price during the early part 
of this year of 60 cents but now have advanced the book to 
its old price, $1.25. It is well worth anyone’s money and 


particularly that of the present day army man. 


. Licutenant Whelen is to be coneratu- 
Suggestions to & 


Military 
Riflemen.* 


lated in giving to the army something of 
moment and value. We can give the 
idea of instruction contained in his work 
in no better way than by quoting his introductory remarks. 

“In the days of the old Springfield rifle, Blunt’s Firing 
Regulations contained an excellent chapter entitled “Sug: 
gestions to Riflemen.” This work, a most excellent one, 


was widely consulted and assisted to a large extent in im- 


proving marksmanship in the army. To-day, however, rifle 


firing has reached such a science that it is impossible to 
burden our firing regulations with this subject. The need 


*“ SUGGESTIONS TO MILITARY RIFLEMEN,” by Lieutenant Townsend Whelen, 
Thirtieth United States Infantry, winner of the army competitions, 1903, 
coach of the army infantry team, 1go5, distinguished marksman, ete., formerly 
range officer First Brigade National Guard of Pennsylvania, From the press 


of the Franklin Hudson Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo, 
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of such information and knowledge in the service is greater 
than ever, and the desire for it expressed to me by many 
officers of the regular army and National Guard has induced 
me to undertake this work. While the great part of it is 
compiled from my own experience, I have consulted prac- 
tically all the modern writings on the subject obtainable in 
my endeavors to present to the reader everything on the 
subject of any practical value. 

I shall not attempt to describe the rifle, for I do not care 
to take up the space necessary. The best description of it 
will be found in a pamphlet entitled “Description and Rules 
for the Management of the United States Magazine Rifle, 
Model 1903.”". Nor will any of the data contained in the fir- 
ing regulations for small arms, other than that which is ab- 
solutely necessary to make the text clear, appear in these 
pages. A knowledge of the contents of both these works is 
necessary to a clear understanding of what is to follow. 
The reader is referred to any of the standard works on bal- 
listics for the scientific part of rifle shooting, as I shall take 
up only the practical side of the subject, it being my inten- 
tion to give fully that information which the marksman and 
the instructor need to shoot and teach on the range and 
battlefield. 

The system of instruction which I have laid down was 
first given to the army in a paper of mine entitled ‘The 
Scientific Coaching of the Rifleman,” published in the 
Journal of the Military Service Institution for 1904, and the 
success of and the publicity given to this article, as well as 
the results achieved by the system have firmly convinced 
me that it is sound both in theory and practice. The system 
of coaching was first tried on a company of regular infantry 
in 1902, and since that time every competitor from that com- 
pany has won a place on the army team. 

It is my hope that I have given something to the service 
which officers and individuals will care to study and to carry 
to the range with them.” 


The contents are as follows: 
Chapter 1, The Selection of an Accurate Rifle. 


Chapter 2, The Care of the Rifle. 
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Chapter 3. The Firing Positions. 

Chapter 4, Holding and Pulling the Trigger. 

Chapter 5, Position and Aiming Drills. 

Chapter 6, Gallery Practice and Calling the Shot. 

Chapter 7, The Sights and their Adjustments. 

Chapter 8, Elevation and Zero. 

Chapter 9, Windage and Winds. 

Chapter 10, Mirage, Light and Atmosphere. 

Chapter 11, Ammunition. 

Chapter 12, The Score-book. 

Chapter 13, Slow Fire. 

Chapter 14, Rapid Fire. 

Chapter 15, Skirmish. 

Chapter 16, Long Range. 

Chapter 17, Coaching the Company and Team Practice. 

Chapter 18, The Eyes. 

Chapter 19, The Rifleman on the Battlefield. 

We believe it worth while for troop and company com- 
manders to purchase enough copies of this work so that a 
systematic study along the lines laid down can be carried 
out during the winter months. Its style is simple and clear 
and the matter is so handled that the enlisted man can di- 
gest all of it. 

We have always held that shooting a rifle at a stationary 
target is a matter of brains. That the average man pos- 
sesses enough brains if he uses them or is taught how to 
use them to make a good shot. We believe that with care- 
ful instruction our soldiers can be made much better shots 
than they are at present. This instruction must be given to 
all, for a few expert riflemen here and there will not help 
us much in time of war. A good general average is what we 
want and this can be attained by careful instruction. And 
the ideas and experiences of a master, such as the author, 
should be carefully studied. 

The author and the service is to be congratulated on the 
appearance of “Suggestions to Military Riflemen.” We are 
glad to see that it is published in our pet form, a small 
volume that fits the pocket of the khakie blouse and so can 
be carried on the range without any trouble. 
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We give below a few extracts picked out here and there 
to show more fully the nature of the work. In chapter 4, 
on the subject of holding, the author has this definition, “ By 
holding, we mean that attempt on the part of the brain, 
nerves and muscles to control or eliminate the trembling of 
the rifle long enough, while it is correctly aimed, to deliver 
the shot.” 

From the same chapter we quote the following : 


“There are two ways of pulling the trigger of a military 
rifle. One is to gradually increase the pressure ounce by 
ounce until the gun suddenly goes off, in the meantime 
holding the best you know how, the report and recoil com- 
ing in the nature of a surprise. The other is to learn to put 
just so much pressure on the trigger that an ounce or more 
placed on very carefully at the exact instant when it is de- 
sired to fire will discharge the piece. Both methods have 
their advocates. I believe the latter to be the best way, for 
we thus have the rifle go off when we want it to, whereas 
by the former method we limit the accuracy to the average 
error of holding while applying the pressure. Rapid fire 
forms such a large part of a rifleman’s practice to-day that a 
man should be able to fire his rifle the instant that his aim 
is correct. However, the former method is a great factor in 
teaching a man to overcome flinching, and it is perhaps bet- 
ter to teach recruits to fire in this way and then when they 
have overcome all tendency to flinch, change them to the 
other method. Jerking or snatching the trigger is, of course, 
fatal to good shooting. Control of the trigger is everything 
in rifle practice. It is that part of the art which is soonest 
forgotten When we change to a rifle with different trig- 
ger pull we must learn it all over again. Hence, we should 
stick to one rifle as long as it remains accurate, and by daily 
trigger pull accustom ourselves to the pull and keep in 
practice.”’ 

Speaking of sight the author has the following to say: 


“I believe the half sight and the peep sight should be 
the only ones taught, and one or the other of these methods 
of sighting should be insisted upon. The use of the peep 
sight should be encouraged. This sight is used almost ex- 
clusively by nearly every expert shot in the country.” 


He then goes on to explain his reasons for favoring the 


peep sight. However, he states later on, under the subject 
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of rapid fire that ‘At 200 yards it is best to use the open 
sight as it is hard to catch the peep quick enough.” 

He speaks about each soidier having his own gun and by 
gallery practice during the winter months keeping familiar 
with it. ‘To become really expert with the rifle, one must 
use his piece until it becomes almost a part of himself; 
must know its trigger pull, bolt, action, feel, balance, sights 
and peculiarities as he knows the alphabet. There is an 
old saying, ‘Beware of the man with one gun.’” 

Chapter XII, the Score Book, is well worth serious study. 
And the same may be said of all the chapters. 

It is well to remember that in reading Leiutenant Whe- 
len’s book we are getting the ideas of an expert, one who 
knows how to reduce the chances of missing the target to a 
minimum. One who is not satisfied with hitting the bulls 
eye, but must know exactly the place in the bulls eye the 
bullet hit, and what must be done to insure hitting the cen- 
ter of the bulls eye with the next shot. 

The whole of our army instruction is for the purpose of 
putting an equal or superior number of men to the enemy 
on the firing line, and when there of having them better 
men than those of the enemy, that is better shots. If the 
staff corps are able to provide better arms and ammunition, 
to eliminate the twenty per cent. of sick in time of war, to 
perfect the lines of communication so that the commander 
will constantly be in touch with his various units, then we 
shall have little to fear as to results, if we have upon the 
firing line a well instructed soldiery, who know how to take 
advantage of all helps and reduce all disadvantages to the 
lowest limit, who understand that the only question is of 
who shall kill whom, and that the best shot will live to 
shoot again. 
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About Race “The American® Thoroughbred,” in the 
American Sportsman’s Library, edited by 
Casper Whitney, is¢written by Charles E. 
Trevathan, than whom none is betterfqualified to treat such a 


Horses.* 


subject. The writer reviews horse-racing thoroughly from 


* Published by the Macmillan Company ; $2.00 net. 
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the days of Bulle Rock, the first American race horse, foaled 
in England in 1718, down to Waterboy, McChesney, and 
their congeners of the present day. This history of the 
American turf is dealt with in an entertaining manner. The 
performances of famous racers are recorded, and the main 
facts of their genealogies are given without the tedious de- 
tails of the stud book. A significant chapter is headed, 
‘‘Early Owners were Gentlemen.” There are notes on well 
known patrons, breeders and owners, and some graphic 
accounts of great races of the past. While not written for 
the specialist, the book will interest all horsemen, and it 
furnishes information of an interesting character for the 
outsider. There are a number of pictures of horses and por- 
traits of men.—San Francisco Argonaut. 


Aids to This is one of Gale & Polden’s pocket 
Scouting.* series. Being written by Major General 
Baden-Powelllittle introduction is needed. 
This soldier officer has written down his ideas and many of 
his experiences for the use of noncommissioned officers and 
men. But no officer can read it without being benefited. 
The aids are eminently practical, very clearly explained 
and will appeal to the intelligence of those to whom addressed. 
It is a valuable little work for about ten or twelve lessons in 
the noncommissioned officers’ school. 

The following is the contents: Pluck and Discretion, 
Finding the Way in Strange Country, Quickness of Eye, 
Keeping Yourself Hidden and Dodging the Enemy, Track- 
ing, Reading the Spoor, Getting across Country, Sketching, 
Reporting, Headings for Reports, Despatch Riders, Care of 
Man and Horse, Spying, Scouting on Service. 

The appendix contains some exercises and the directions 
how to carry them out. Such as the spider and the fly ex- 
ercise for drilling patrols. Also scouting competitions and. 
how to organize them and carry them out with interest. 
~ #*“ Arps to ScouTING.” By Major General R. S. S. Baden-Powell, In- 
spector of Cavalry in Great Britain and Ireland. Gale & Polden, 2 Amen 
Corner, Paternoster Row, London. Price, one shilling to any part of the 
world. 
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The little work is written in the racy style of this cele- 
brated cavalryman and is most instructive and entertaining. 
The proof sheets of the original edition (this isa second edi- 
tion) were actually revised by the author while besieged in 
Mafeking. 

The author has submitted some diagrams which give a 
general principal of patrolling formations for fairly open 
country. He gives the section in “Diamond” formation, 
and then two sections and then three, the latter in “ Arrow 
Head’ formation. These ideas are worth looking over. 


Gale and Polden have just brought out 


= The the sixth edition of The Military Law 
Military Law ‘ : oe 
: ‘“ Examiner. The questions and answers 
Examiner.* 


are methodically grouped in sections 
which correspond to the author's earlier work on ‘ Military 
saw.” The two books may be used together and the student 
thus be able totest his knowledge step by step as he gradually 
works through the subject. 

The manner in which the questions are framed show that 
in general a long answer is a wrong answer. We do not 
know that we agree with the author in his belief that as an 
examiner has to look over a large number of papers he will 
not put question that entail long answers. What an exami- 
ner wants is to find out if the one examined knows the sub- 
ject. The form of questions will depend upon the individual 
manner of the examiner. Of course it is obviously impos- 
sible then to state what the form of questions wili be unless 
we know the personal reputation of the particular examiner. 

However, we believe the author has made as good a cate- 
chismal work as can be made. Personally we never knew 
these question books to be of any great use. They may 
serve a purpose in ‘helping one to study an original work but 
we never derived much benefit from them in preparing for 
anexamination. Some men do of course, else the publishers 


*« Tie Mitirary LAw EXAMINER.” By Lieutenant Colonel Sisson C. 
Pratt, Royal Artillery, retired. Gale and Polden, Ardershot. Price, post free 
to apy part of the world, 4s. 6d. 
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would not be bringing out a sixth edition. American officers 
will of course derive more benefit from a reading of the 
author's first work that from this question book. 

We are struck with the simplicity of the author's defini- 
tion of military law which is as follows: Military Law isa 
law that governs the soldier in peace and in war, at home 
and abroad, at all times and in all places. It deals with 
offenses committed by officers, soldiers, and other persons, 
who are, from circumstances, subjected, for the time being, 
to the same law as soldiers. When used in a wider sense, 
the term includes not only the disciplinary but the adminis- 
trative law of the army, as, for instance, the law of enlist- 
ment and billeting. 


A : We must say that we do not agree with 
rmy Service : 
, many publishers as to the merits of this 
Pocket Book.* ioc It is a good work of course, but 
one not at all indispensible and we question the use of pur- 
chasing it unless one has some particular need for it, ora 
book of its kind. As indicated by the title the work intends 
to be a sort of manual or guide for the service generally. It 
gave us one idea and that is would it not be possible for some 
military genius to devise some sort of a military Trautwine? 
Possibly the idea could not be worked out but something 
along that line would be better than Lieutenant Stewart’s 
work. 
The following are the heads of sections: 
Protection. 
Reconnoissance. 
Finding and Marching on Bearings. 
Despatch Riding. 
Attack and Defense. 
Judging Distances by Day and Night. 
Horsemastership. 
Camp Duties. 
Field Sketching. 
Field Engineering. 


*From the Press of Gale & Polden, Lmtd. Price, 2s. 6d. Author, Ber- 


nd Stewart, Second Lieutenant, West Kent (Queen’s Own) Imperial Yeo- 
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Few military books deal with such a range of subjects 
and that the author did as well as he did is a matter for con- 
gratulation. But the subject is too large for such a volume 
and though he has many good ideas and many well expressed 
pages yet the work is of no particular moment to our officers. 


It would be rank flattery to say that 
this book is in every way satisfactory; 
but it is most improbable that we will 
ever be offered anything better. As far 
as the translators, Dr. J. H. Dickinson and Mr. F. P. March- 
ant, are concerned, we have little but praise to offer. It is 
true that occasionally Russian technical terms are rendered 
by description rather than by their English equivalents, and 
that the rendering of the Russian into English weights and 
measures has not been carried out quite completely; but the 
translation on the whole appears to be adequate, and the 
irritating simplicity of the earlier pages is, seemingly, but a 
fair reproduction of the style which Captain Klado judged 
to be necessary in order to make his views clear to a public 
very ignorant of naval war. The volume itself is very hand- 
some, and the publishers are to be complimented upon its 
format. For the benefit of the very numerous illustrations, 
chiefly reproduced from photographs, the size is large (11 in. 
x8 in.), but by the use of a light paper for the letterpress 
the weightof the book hasbeen kept within reasonable bounds. 
The front cover is decorated with an imperial Japanese 
chrysanthemum, presumably not at the suggestion of Captain 
Klado. Nearly all the illustrations are good and clear. 
There are a few fancy pictures which might have been dis- 


The Battle 
of 
Tsushima.* 


pensed with; but the great majority of them are representa- 
tions of the Russian ships both before and after the battle. 
The damages to the ships are reproduced with much minute- 
ness. The only serious error noticeable is at p. 24, where a 
particularly fine photograph of the cruiser O/eg is described 
as the battleship Ore/. 

*«Tie BarrLe or Tsusuima.” By Captain N. Klado, I. R. N, Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1906. Price, 30s. net. 
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There will be many who will consider that, by the nature 
of his conduct at the time of the Dogger Bank affair, Captain 
Klado forfeited his right to poseas an authority. It has in- 
deed become customary to say that his strategy is sound, but 
that his method is “unsympathetic.” As to the soudness of 


his strategy, it is permissible to have doubts. The ground- 
work is, of course, the doctrine of Mahan, but the application 


is all Captain Klado’s own; and we will be much astonished 
if we are alone in detecting several serious won seguiturs in 
Chapter I. § viii. As to the intrigues that accompanied the 
equipment and despatch of the Baltic Fleet, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the author is well qualified to speak in virtue of 
his intimate and official connection with the Russian head- 
quarters staff. But Captain Klado’s comment on the short- 
coming of Russian officialdom, on the pitiable lack of effi- 
ciency in the Russian Navy, even his occasional ill-tempered 
allusions to England, do not constitute the whole of the book. 
The greater part of the second half is composed of narratives 
of officers who took part in the battle, and it is from these 
that the author attempts to reconstruct the battle. It would 
seem that with such material the task is an impossible one. 
Not that the letters and reports of the Russian officers have 
not a real value, but their value is not mainly scientific. 
The writers were not so situated that they could play the part 
of dispassionate observers; and the result is that, if their 
letters are vivid with the psychological atmosphere of battle, 
yet they suffer from ‘the fog of fighting,” and show that the 
interconnection and sequence of the movements of the fleets 
passed comparatively unnoticed owing to the fierce strain. 
The result is that the attempted diagram of the battle fails 
signally: it bears not the slightest resemblance to any plan 
or account hitherto published, and it contradicts the Japanese 
evidence at every point. On the other hand, the narratives 
and plans here given bear out, and indeed add somewhat to, 
all that has been said of the Russian formations before the 
battle and during its early stages. 

A good deal of interesting, perhaps valuable, information 
may be drawn from this book.. For instance (p.17), as to the 
Russian designs on the Dardanelles—this seems to have 
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slipped from Captain Klado’s pen unobserved; as to the 
ignorance of Russian officers (p. 79); and as to the value of 
6-inch guns in a fleet action (p. 133). All Russian officers 
seem to be agreed on this last named point, and they have 
had reason to know; but it must be confessed that Captain 
Klado does not increase our respect for his individual 
opinion by his clinging to the absurd belief that the Japanese 
used submarines in the great battle (p. 124), or by continuing 
to aver (p. 5) that the restoration of the Malacca was a 
“shameful surrender.” — United Service Magazine (England.) 


‘From This is a narrative of the voyage of Ad- 
Libau to miral Rojdestvensky’s fleet to the Eastern 
Tsushima.*’ Seas, and is a singularly human docu- 
ment. It is in the form of extracts from 
a diary sent home in letters to his wife by Engineer Con- 
structor E. S. Politovsky ; it begins with the departure from 
Libau and ends when the fleet was somewhere off Shang hai, 
since Politovsky went down with his ship, the Anzaz Suvaroff, 
in the battle of the Sea of Japan. Like many of his ship- 
mates in the ill-fated fleet, Politovsky had never before been 
to sea, having done all his service in the Admirality at St. 
Petersburg; everything consequently was strange, but one 
cannot read his diary without feeling that here is a reflec- 
tion of his fears, doubts and despondency which filled the 
hearts and minds of the personnel of the foredoomed squadron. 
Politovsky’s billet on board was no sinxecure; the ships, old 
or originally badly constructed, or execrably handled, were 
constantly in need of repairs, in which Politovsky’s super- 
vision was invariably required; there was little discipline 
among the crews; the ships were ill-found, and on occasion 
the decks and casements were over-laden with coal; two at 
least of those in chief command were in constant bad health 
and yet this amazing voyage was actually accomplished 
without one ship of the armada being left behind. 
*«From Lipau To TsusHIMA.” By the late Engineer-in-Chief E. S. Poli- 
tovsky. Translated by Major F. R. Godfrey, R. M. L. I. London: John 
Murray. 1906. Price 6s. net. 
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From the outset Politovsky had no hopes of success; 
throughout the weary and protracted voyage he seems to 
have felt—as many of his shipmates must have felt with 
him—that all were bound on a desperate and hopeless mis- 
sion. That the fleet was brought out to the east and laid 
alongside the enemy was largely due to the skill and devo- 
tion of the writer of these despairing letters, which complete 
the story of this voyage, of which hitherto we have known 
but the dramatic beginning and end.—United Service Maga- 
gine ( England.) 


Five Soldiers’ autobiographies, seldom inter- 

Years a esting to strangers, and more rarely of 
Dragoon.* value to anyone, have been common 
enough since 1865. But the experience 

of an intelligent regular before the Civil War now appears 
for the first time. In “Five Years a Dragoon” Mr. Lowe 
embodies ten years of military life, five in the mounted 


ranks, and five as a high-grade quartermaster’s employee in 
active service on the great plains, beginning in 1850. The 
story was well worth waiting for, for besides its interest as 
‘a human document,” as the phrase goes, it is the history of 
a past never to be repeated, and full of peril and of an excite- 
ment that closely approaches romance. It is an enlisted 
man's supplement to Marcy’s account as an officer. It 
describes from the inside that life of frequent storm and 
stress of which Parkman caught glimpses along ‘The 
Oregon Trail.” There is nowhere a formal record of how 
the rough, and often dissipated recruits, were transformed 
into iron soldiery, who held positions or died in their tracks 
with no other thought than that of duty. No drill-book 
teaches the art. But the careful reader sees here that the 
officers, who were also gentlemen, encouraged the worthy, 
controlled the unruly, administered justice, and enforced 
obedience with an impartial and relentless hand, and solely 
for the public good, thus establishing a standard to which 

*« Five Years A Dracoon,” by Percival G. Lowe. Kansas City: The 
Franklin Hudson Publishing Co. 
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each in his own grade was insensibly drawn. Lost to the 
popular eye in the hordes of volunteers, the little army thus 
created was more than “a stone wall;” it was from end to 
end a corps d’ élite that never had, and doubtless never will 
have, popular recognition of its service in the dark and 
stormy days of the rebellion. Ravaged by hostile fire, im- 
possible to be recruited under the counter inducements for 
volunteers, it was frayed into nothingness before Appo- 
mattox was reached, and its reconstruction became a weary 
and difficult task. 

Mr. Lowe's relation is a new proof that “the captain and 
the first sergeant make the company.” In later days he 
would have been commissioned long before his enlistment 
had expired. Many a man with less military aptitude, 
merely because he carried a rifle, has become a company 
officer, to say nothing of filling higher places. The wisdom 
of that policy is another question. 

In these pages, men afterward very famous, then young 
and unknown, cross the path. Cuvier Grover, Simon Buck- 
ner, Robert Williams, Eugene Carr, J. E. B. Stuart, John 
Buford, all subalterns who later became generals of re- 
nown, and others of greater rank, as Sedgwick, Harney, 
Sumner, Van Vliet, Fitz-John Porter, Albert Sidney John- 
ston, were building character by the inconspicuous discharge 
of routine duty often interspersed with peril and loaded with 
responsibility. Charged with practical hints about savages 
and civilians, mules and wagon trains, troop horses and 
troopers, this is an important contribution to a phase of 
American history, the opening of the great plains whose in- 
telligent record is so inconsiderable. There are occasional 
errors in proper names, and there is no pretence at literary 
style; but it is a good book. We make note of it not as 
essential literature, but as the truthful and unadorned story 
of a man who in a most modest sphere rendered valuable 
public service. Every collection of Americana should open 
for it, and many a library besides.— 7he Nation. 
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Fredrick Remington says: 
“Its a great document and the best kind of history of a 
period which has left little copy.” 


In a letter, the Hon. D. W. Wilder, one of the most 
famous newspaper men and critics in the West, says: 


“The edition will all be sold. Your fame is permanent. 
The ‘Nation’ likes the book so well that it finds no fault.” 


And again he says: 

“You have done a patriotic work in writing it. Inci- 
dentally your own sterling character, courage and intel- 
lectual resources are fully revealed. Historically, you have 
done a work that few professional authors ever succeded in 
doing—made a book that will live as long as our country is 
inhabited by civilized man. It will be read, printed, placed 
in libraries, enjoyed by young and old, and will teach the 
virtues that you have lived and practiced. In this central 
west, with its increasing millions of people, it will be a per- 
manent service book to all historians.” 














